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These volumes are published in oomplianoe with a 
very general desire on the part of those who were ac 
quainted with the late President Olin. The materials 
have been selected mainly from his manuscripts, and 
are given to the public with such corrections only as 
were deemed necessary for the full expression of the 
author's sentiments. 

With the exception of the Discourse on the Death of 
the late Mrs. Grarrettson, and that on the Early Training 
of Children, none of the sermons in this volume were 
designed by the author for publication. Some of them, 
it will be seen, are mere sketches, and lack that elab- 
orate finish which distinguishes articles prepared by 
himself for the press. It is supposed they will not be 
the less acceptable on that account. They are full of 
thought, and suggestive ; presenting a good idea of the 
forcible style and earnest manner of one who stood 
among the foremost in the first rank of impressive and 
effective preachers of the Q-ospel. 
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I. 

FAITH IN CHRIST THE GREAT WANT OF THE SOUL. 

Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God — believe alto in 
me. — John, xiv., 1. 

The word believe, in the original, has in both instaaoet 
the same form, and the sentence might have been rendered, 
" Believe in God — ^believe also in me/* imperatively ; or af 
firmatively in l?oth : " Ye believe in God — ^ye also believe in 
me;" or, as in the English text, the first affirmatively, ''Ye 
believe in God /* the fast imperativdy, " believe also in me." 
Whichever form is adopted, the meaning is so modified by the 
previous clause, *' Let not your heart be troubled," as to oca* 
vey the same idea — the insufficiency of faith in God alcnet 
and the need of faith in Christ, to dissipate the fears and 
satisfy the wants of the soul of man. 

Travelers have reported of some inconsiderable barbarous 
tribes that they have no idea of a supreme power, the Maker 
and Ruler of men and of all things. Such reports are prob- 
ably incorrect, or, if true in a few instances, these are excep- 
tions to what may, with sufficient exactness, be denominated 
the universal belief in God. 

A great many processes of argumentation have been stated 
as fully justifying, and as having probably led to, this unan- 
imous consent of naankind to the great fundamental truth of 
religion. They have educed it, it is said, fxom the relation 
of cause and effect. Every object and every fact around us 
I. A 
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Has be^i produced by some cause or agent, and that by some 
other more remote, and so on up to a first cause, which must 
needs be the self-existent God. Another process, less com* 
plicated and elaborate, which has therefore been thought by 
many to lead to the universal belief in ^uestifNd is thia : I. 
feel myself hemmed in and limited in the use d all my 
powers of body and mind. It is the same thing, whether 
I use my intellect, my senses, or my limbs. I can proceed 
a little way, and then I press against a barrier. I am 
shut up within the finite, and I feel that I am. Now this 
sense of the finite, say the metaphysicians, unavoidably sug- 
gests the idea of the infinite. This painful apprehension of 
the limited sphere of human capabilities suggests thoughts 
of the illimitable. My own scanty knowledge and feeble en- 
ergies throw me upon the contemplation of omnisci^ce and 
omnipotence, and thus necessarily lift me up to the great idea 
c€ a God in whom these high attributes reside. Now all 
tliis may be true, and I see no objection to such statements, 
ccHffiideared merely as aignments. It may be, however, that 
the human mind reaches 4he conclusion by some briefer pro- 
cess, or by no process at all. It may be an instinct of our na- 
tme to believe in the exbtence of the Author of our beings— 
tliat faith in God is a first principle imbosomed in our very 
nature, and that unbelief is the real product of speculation. 
It seems to me that Atheism, which denies the existence of 
God, and Pantheism, which imbues all things and all sec- 
cmdary causes with divinity, are not the spontaneous growth 
of the human mind, but of philosophy, falsely so called. 

This belief in God, however attained, is not adapted to 
satisfy the religious wants of man, but rather to fill his bo- 
som with profound anxieties. The moment this great truth 
is admitted as something mcse than a pure abstraction, it be 
c^es most startling and alarming. The thought of being in 
the world aloag with the God of the universe, its Creator, 
absolute in authority, irresistible in power, and profoundly 
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mjrfterioiis in his attributes, purposes, and modes of dealing 
with his dependent creatures, is, to every one who lifls up 
his soul to the reception and contemplation of it, absolutely 
terrific and appalling. 

It is " the eternal power and Godhead" of Jehovah that 
are chiefly disclosed by the works of creation. These altri- 
bates tend more to produce terror than to impart consolation 
and awaken confidence and hope. Nations left to the light 
of nature seek to avert the anger and enmity of Deity by sac* 
rifices and sofierings, and but seldom indulge in love and grat- 
itude. 

Creation and Providence do not teach us God's benevolence. 
The beauties df nature, the enjoyments of life, might be so 
understood but for contradictory teaching from convulsions, 
barrenness, famines, pestilence, x)overty, anxieties, disappoint- 
ments, death. Upon the whole, our present condition can 
not be reconciled with the belief in God's benevolence, with- 
out reference to a future state, to which our present mode of 
existence holds the relation of a probation. And these are 
doctrines which the light of nature does not reveal. 

Natmral arguments for the soul's immortality, though of 
tome value to enforce and illustrate the doctrine as revealed 
in Christ, are of no worth out of that connection. The stron- 
gest of these are, 

1. The nobler powers of the mind, adapted to higher pur- 
suits and contemplations. Yet, in most cases, these powers 
are little developed — hardly enough to fit men for their du- 
ties — and they tmd to things sensual and worldly so gener- 
ally and strongly as to lead to the belief that they are only 
destined to live fi>r the present. 

2. The continual progress (^ the soul in knowledge and 
virtue ; and yet, in the natural course of things, the mind 
declines with the body as old age comes on, and seems ex- 
tinct with death. 

3. The strong desire for immortality. Yet other desiros 
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6till Btironger — those fi>r life and happineiNS — are disiegarded ia 
God's administratioD. Life and immortality were broaghi 
to light hy Christ, and were only guessed at by the heathoi ; 
and there is nothing in mere Theism to satisfy the sonl that 
it shall exist after death ; or, if it does, that existence can be 
otherwise than wretched. Men are pushed up to the brink 
of the grave with no light beyond—doubtful, at best, of all 
beyond. The vast procession >>f humanity, swept on by an 
invisible fate, plunges into a midnight gulf. Creneratiaii aft- 
er generation disappears, and no one knows their destiny. 
We look above, around to men, onward to the departed, to 
all in vain, for a solution of our dreadful doubts. No voice 
is heard. It is a still and dark domain, that of death. Is 
the soul to think, to feel, to joy, to su^r, to hope, to aspire 
no more ? Is all to return to dust ? Will the uplifted arm 
of God crush the spiritual as it demolishes the material ? 
Will there be no more imaginings — sleeping, waking vis- 
ions ? no more commimings with those we love ? no greet* 
ings ? no sympathies ? The deep struggling of the soul against 
depravity and corruption— the hungering and thirsling after 
the true, the pure, the lovely — was it all for naught ! Does 
it end here ? Shall this struggle be the end of me ? the 
gloomy pit of corruption be my home evermore, and make 
me the equal — the victim of the loathsome worm, that but 
to-morrow shall begin his feast upon my flesh? Has the 
wisdom of man, has the experience of the entire race, has 
the religicm of nature — Theism or Deism — has any but God, 
has God out of Christ any answer £)r these interrogatories 
of a dying, despairing race ? No ! there is no answ^. 
Earth, and the shades below, and heaven above, deny aH 
response— all hope to the soul in its hour ci si»p«ise, and 
agony, and doom. And here we are driven forward, an unr 
willing herd, toward this fatal limits-locking for light, and 
there is no ray ; calling for help, and there is no answer ! 
This )iorror of being notiiing would bo the grand eTil ; 
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this swpense u to the future would be the natural and fieree 
plague of the 8oul imder the droumstanees fuppoeed, and 
which must ^ng to our very being without the aid oi the 
Gospel. 

In some minds, the question of immortality has receired 
a partial solution. Doubt, if not hope, has possibly taken 
tibe place of absolute despair. Let us suppose the light thus 
attained by a few to be general or universal ; that through 
pbiloM^y, or tradition, or iimate teachings, the mystery were 
quite chased away, or that an audiUe voice proclaimed finuu 
heay^i, " Ye diall live forever. The body even shall revive, 
and the soul i^iall be immortal.'' Would such a faith satis- 
fy the human imnd ? It would satisfy one demand of our 
natuie and condition, but it would awaken new anxieties 
harder to allay or appease. Who can feel the impcvt of the 
announcement. You shall exist evermore ? Under what con* 
ditions ? With the same infirmities, habilities, wants, tend* 
enoies, aspirations ? Exposed, as here, to pain, loss, disap* 
pointm^it, toil ? . Surrounded, as here, with temptations, dan- 
gers, foes ? with wicked men ? What joys are there really 
adapted to the soul's wants ? I have tried wealth, luxury, 
amlntiim ; and in less than threescore yearn and ten, have lost 
my relish for them. Fri«Qd» have deceived. Success has 
pall^ upon me. All is vanity and vexation of spirit. Is 
there no better lot nor hope ? Then death were better tkaa 
life, and an untimely birth than endless being. 

We must speaad this eternity in the domains of an eternal, 
omnipotent God. We tremble at this association. We have 
no a«c«rtamed relations with the Almighty C^. There is 
no covenant between us. What are bis dispositions toward 
us ? We have known much of his severity and his judg* 
ments. Will he make my eternal lot happy or wretched ? 
Pwhaps wretched. The cup of human misery has even run 
over in his j^Eeseace. ISost are poor. Many sufier clear 
thiONfh this irtata of existence. May thoy not through the 
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aext ? The bett men often sti^r most here. What secu- 
rity is there for the future ? 

Admit, now, the idea that man is alienated horn Grod by 
nn, and nothing more is wanting to. complete his c^spair. 
GM's jnstsoe, then, requires our misery ; his holiiwss, our 
banishment from his pres^iee. There is in this Deistic dis* 
pensation no place for repentance. We see vice and sin le& 
to produce their own consequences, and God does not intmp* 
lere in compassion. Intemperance, prodigdiity, debasch^ 
lead always to eril, often to ruin here ; and we can only in* 
fer from the ^ings seen that so it will be through eternity. 
Remedies, interpositions to rescue, mediatiim, substitution, 
pardon, all are unknown where Christ is not. 

These considerations and statements expose the waa^ 
which a fuller, brighter dispensation is required to satisfy. 
Deism — ** faith in God" — ^is adapted to awaken, not to calm 
our fears ; to trouble the heart, not to assuage its gri^ and 
ansdeties. It may be a co-worker with the law. It may 
disclose our wants and perils. It may even bring us to 
Christ, but has no sufficiency to satiify or save. 

** Believe also in me," is the complement of the text, which 
quite iMTovides for all the contingencies and necessities of our 
moral and spiritual nature-*-all the wants which this train 
of reflections has suggested, and all that are liable to b^ felt 
er encountered by man in his endless career. 

Nature teaches only the " eternal power and Godhead" 
of the Almighty — his terrible majesty, and his ability to 
destroy as well as aid us. Christ teaches that ''God is 
love ;" that he '' careth for us ;" that not a hair of our heads 
falls without him ; " that like as a father pttieth his fMh 
dren," so does God pity his creatures ; that he is indeed our 
Father. 

Death, "the king of terrors," ike abhorrence ofournaturo 
and of natural rdigion, becomes, under the economy which 
** brings life Mid immortdiity to Hght," m 0fem door inlatiie 
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world of glory. Death has lost his sting — he is a conquered 
enemy. 

The Gospel dispensation explains whateTer is anomalous 
and unintelligible in our present condition. The labors, the 
anxieties, the disappointments, the mortifications, the be* 
reavements, the sufierings that make up our history here are 
all clearly interpreted. These, to an irreligious mind, are 
wholly inexplicable upon any theory which stops short of re* 
jecting a superintending Proyidence altogether, or which, in* 
deed, does not go the length of abscdute atheism, and leaye 
the affairs of this world, so far as they transcend the grasp 
of mere human control, to the ministrations d blind, mind- 
less accident. Many good nwn, too, who are far from call- 
ing in question the diyine prerogative of God, and would 
shudder at the thought of dwelling in a world where he does 
not reign over all, are yet grievously puzzled with this class 
of phenomena. Conscious of their own demerits, of the jus- 
tice of every chastisement that falls upon them, they are yet 
left to wonder why, if God is merciftil, and they are hk 
friends and his children, little or no distinction should be 
made between them and his open foes. They draw infer- 
ences not unfavorable to the divine mercy or veracity, but 
to their own real character and relation to God. They write 
bitter things against themselves, and conclude that they are 
bastards and not sons, because they have part in afflictioiis 
whereof all are partakers. I am not stating an imaginary 
or an unfrequent case in human experience. It is a view 
of God's administration upon which multitudes dwell ha* 
Intually, and which has shed its saddening influences upon 
many passages in almost every good man's history. It ii 
the natural fruit of a narrow, imperfect, deistic faith. Now 
faith in Christ — a simple, hearty reception of the whole tratii 
as it is in Jesus — oSkn not some palliation of this chief troul^ 
of so many sincere hearts, but a positive and satisfactory so* 
tHioa of the whde difficulty. Bach of the hundred t«xts in 
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tlie New Teftament which teach as that sufiering here is 
rather disciplinary than punitive, and that temporal afflic- 
tions are busy in working out Hot good men, who walk not 
alter the flesh, the most excellent s{Hntual and eternal re- 
Milts, teaches a philosophy in the light of which all doubt 
vanishes away, and all contradictions find reconciliation. 
We have here the true theory of the world under God*s ad- 
ministration — ^the basis of a system in which every intelli* 
gible fact, every dark event, the entire chaos of human af- 
fairs, have their appropriate place, and become explicable in 
perfect harmoay with the divine attributes, and with man's 
nature and destiny. All appearance and suspicion of acci- 
dent, or chance, or blind destiny vanish away at the coming 
in of this evangelical faith ; and all the disappointments, 
and disasters, and sufferings of men, and all the confusion, 
and crash, and wreck of external things, stand revealed in 
the light of this large, divine philosophy as a vast apparatus 
|br the production and culture o£ those high moral virtues 
which shall be in request in the society and services of heav- 
en. Whatever may be the kind, or degree, or duration of a 
good man's sufferings, this last and proper view d* the Chris- 
tian dispensation is always sufficient to calm his anxieties 
and silence all complaints. It is God's chosen way to make 
men h^ier cm earth and haj^^ in heaven* It is idle, it is 
hardly innocent, to talk of the tM^steriausneu of such piovi* 
dences. They constitute an important part of God's revealed 
and predestined plan for saving the world and refitting our 
fallen souls with such virtues and eapabiliiies as are best 
ad^ted to a heavenly career. Every position in life, ea<^ 
mode of sufiering, each sj^iere of acting, becomes a favorable 
point for the development of Christian virtues. The poor . 
mui's poverty, the sick man's suffering, the rich man's afflu- 
ence, the wise man's knowledge, oonstitate occaMoas or iastru- 
menU fer promoting the highest ceaoeivable ends (^ the di- 
Yine administration. All j^pasontly iortuiteas chaifes an 
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oaly to maay conjunctuief divin^j appcMnted fer the profit* 
able exeicise or honorable manifestatiou of thoee gracioua 
attribtttef with which Uie Gospel will ^izidi and beautify its 
disoiples. 

It is meet and right, and our boundeai. duty, to welcome 
soch views of the Gospel, and to stir up our spirits to the 
exercise of such a faith. It is the high privilege of everj 
good man to go forth uader the inspiring and assured con* 
▼iction that all things wcnrk together for his good ; that light 
afflictions here will certainly add to the exceeding weight 
of eternal glory ; and that, if he is led on by an invinble 
hand through the deepest waters and the hottest fires, it 
only betokens a more splendid triumph and a higher des* 
tiny, and should admonish him to lift up from depths that 
have come oy&c his soul a louder cry unto God, and to urge 
through the thick clouds beyond which the divine pies* 
ence dwells concealed the acclamation of a leaver faiths 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Here I could wish that I had a moni^nt to contrast with 
the divine system which I have so imperfe(^ developed-^ 
the system which regards all physical uid social good and 
evil as instrumental in the production of great moral results 
with that mere wcarldly philosophy which esteems these only 
as the accidents and anomalies attendant on what is called 
human ftogtem — a theory which can give no better account 
of the revolutions and suficffingi of the race in all past time 
than that they have developed great princij^ in govern- 
ment and art, and the economy <^ life ; and that they tend 
to a dmsammation already visible in the dim future, in which 
the masses shall be well fed, taught, and governed — in which 
Cluna shidl ei^oy trial by jury, and Russia universal suf- 
frage. How worthy of a wise, merciful God is the foimer 
view, making all things promotive of holiness and hapj^ess ! 
How heactloss and worldly the last, which accounts of im- 
aortal mem and of past fen«rations as of the rank vegeta- 
A2 
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ttbn that grows and decays to fatten ^le soil for a better 
crop! 

The Gospel also satisfies the anxions inquiries of the soiil 
with regard to its moral oUigations, relations, and tenden- 
cies. It answers the momentous question, What does God 
demand of us ? Its announcements on these -points are, in* 
deed, sufficiently repulsive and appalling. As to all moral 
interests, it declares that we are hopelessly ruined. The 
Almighty is our enemy — ^we are his ^lemies. We are with* 
out strength or power to relieve us and the curse— the wrath 
of Grod abides upon us. Repentance can not atone io/t the 
past, or insure acceptance for* the future. No effi>rts of any 
sort can bring us upcm a better footing. So radical is the 
moral defection, that, do what we will, we can not obey or 
love — ^we can not even desire to do so ; so that the aliena 
tion from God, and banishment from all holy associations, and 
all elevating, spiritual pursuits and enjoym^sits, result no less 
from our own dispositions and tendencies than from the di> 
vine justice. Buch announcements frmn the '* God over all'* 
are truly calculated to " trouble the heart ;" but when danger 
is real and imminent, any thing is better thui fake security 
— ^than to sleep on the Infink of ruin. The soul would know 
the worst of its prospect. "ESotty even when vain, nmusters 
a temporary solace, and the human mind would rather lode 
its fearful destiny in the face, and even make a oovenant 
with hell, than be surprised into it. 

Surely no hosnily upon sin and the sinner's doom wiw ever 
half so appalling and efieetive as a sil^it contemplation of 
the great catastrophe upon the cross. We see God*« abhor^ 
rence of wn — ^what an odious, terriWle element it is in his 
moral system. The dignity, the sufiering, the condescension 
of the holy victim — ^what do they teach but God's utter ab- 
horrence of our moral character ? his irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to man in his present false position ? The agony of the 
Garden is a more fearful manifestation of this l^an the dam- 
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Batioa of the entire noe, of which it is a kind of epitome. 
How deep the stain, how desperate the malady which called 
£»r such an int^erenee ! I think this Tiew of sin, if £taxtf 
entertained, wonkl he strictly intoleraUe— -overwhelming to 
the human soal. We need preach no m<»re ahout the atfoeity 
and danger of sin, could we indiu^e men to look upon the ex- 
hilttticm of its consequences as seen upon the cross. 

The cross teaches another lesson. It " trouhles" the heart 
by a fearful manifestation of God's hatred of sin, hut it in- 
sures hope by the provision which it makes for the sinner. 
Why this sacrifice ? It had been easy to apply a chei^per 
remedy, to destroy, to cut off the tainted race of men. Thk 
costlier plan speaks of God's eompassion for the sinner. He 
hates sin, but will save the transgressor. It is not wrath, 
wholly or chiefly, that is manifested. No. " God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoaoever be- 
hevelh m him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
This shows his dispesition toward the sinner. He will make 
smaller, having made the great sacrifice. He will withhdd 
no needful help, now that the mi^ty design has been so 
sericnnly entered upon. Christ, too, was voluntary in the 
sacrifice, not compiled. He oontemplated the burden he 
was about to asrame. He would have turned the cup away, 
but not if he must drink it ** Let this cup pass," he said, 
when ^M agony, ihe mocking, the cruel injustice of Pilate's 
tribunal, Uie contoadiction of sinners, the contempt of the 
peoj^e, the final pang were full and near before him. '' If it 
be possible, let this <mp pass," but iu>t if it be thy will-^not 
if the condition be inoperative— cot if the great jdaa will 
thus be frustrated ; for, for this end came I into the world. 

This is the grand central position of the Go^pd^ — b the 
Gospel its^. He who believes in Ihe crucified Savior be- 
lieves the Goi^l — hath eternal life. This is the true point 
of view whence it must be contenqilated, ot all is vain, the 
sottrce of saving bght— <€ all o<msolaticHBL to troubled hsarts. 
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W« ftond by the osotm of Ohrbt and crj, <* Behold th« Luab 
of God that taketh away the sin of the woKld." Thk is our 
meatage, our argameBt, our doetrine, our waming to the im- 
penttent, our eBOouragement for die aorrowu^, the rich hof^ 
of the believer. When we can induce a man to fix his gave 
upon the cioes, our woric is done. He is there taoght of God. 
We step aside, and only beseech him to keep his gaze directed 
to the Lamb. There he will learn all. He will hate the 
sins that wounded his Lord. He will belieye in all the word 
d Grod, winch is so gloriously and wonderfully fulfilled. His 
doabts will Tonish in the clear light of such a demonstration. 
No heart can withstand the afiecting vision. The sinner sees 
Jesus as he is — all compassicmate, amiaUe, divine. He will 
be speedily transformed by gazing upcHu the eidiibition. Gmt- 
itnde, heavenly love, blessed confidence steal into lus soul, 
as it waits in rapt and adoring contemplation of him " who 
first loved us." N<me can bear away fjcmn such a presence 
a lingering doubt, *' a troubled heart," an unbdieving fear. 
None but a stupid, hardened sinner can endure the sight un* 
moved ; and even he— he has not seen Christ, his eyes am 
held, he is blind ; yea, if our Grospel be hidden fmm lam ha 
ia lost, and the god of this world has indeed blinded his eyes. 

I linger here, because I feel that this view of Christ in* 
volves not only very important but all-ess«itial truUi — noth- 
ing nxMre is vranting to the soul's oonifi>rt or salvaticm. I 
must yet speak briefiy of other blessed adaptations of tike 
Ohiistian system. 

I will refer to the kind and degree of evidence whieh at^ 
tends and attests true interior religion-^ot historical and ex- 
ternal evidence, which, however clear and valuable, presents 
a demand for eruditicm and study, and a large intellectual 
grasp, and is, so far, less adapted to the common mind ; but 
internal, e^qperimental evidence, which is liable neither to 
doabts nor cavilings. Nothing shiMrt of certainty can satisfy 
Of cm^t to satisfy a soul whose etemi^ is ^e question in de» 
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bftte. It is mad ne as to be quiat mad satisfied so long as we 
aie ia doubt whetlier we are the fnends or the enemies of 
€rod. The soal oaa not, must not rest in sospenie. The 
heart is troubled — tortured by 8u^>ense. Nice deduotbns» con* 
elusions arrived at by ingenious concatenated trains of aigu« 
ment, may do in the £amm or in a show o[ dialectics, Imt 
bring no oom£>rt to a soul that has roused itself to the in<}uiry» 
Am I Grod's friend or foe ? Now the great proo£i on which 
the Goi^l relies are demonstrations made to the moral per* 
oeptions of man, and are quite independent of logic and meta^ 
physics. Even the preliminary evidences and influences of 
the Gospel are of this sort. The true light shines into all 
hearts directly from God. The Spirit operates divinely upim 
dl» and all have a witness within that responds to the Gros< 
pel message. We rely exclusively on this voice of God with- 
in when we pieis religious truth on sinners. We know they 
believe, fbrixod insures it 

Still less is the reality of reconciliation with God and jus- 
tifieation by faith left to doubtful inferences. The Spirit of 
Grod bears witness within to the great moral revolution ; and 
who ooidd endure to rest in such a matter on bwer testimony ? 
who could cease from the troubles of his smitten heart ? who 
could rejoice everaune ? who could exult in Christ his Sav- 
ior ? who glory in heavenly prospects, so long as doubt hov- 
ered ov^ his mind ? It were absolute madness. The sj^ 
it (^a man can not rest till the day-star acse in the heart—*' 
till Chrbt be formed within, the hope of glory — ^till the filial 
cry of Abba, Father, comes up spontaneously from the depths 
within. And this is just the evidence which the Gospel of- 
fers ; and they who rest short of it enter but slightly into its 
trae genius, and but poorly avail themselves of its provisions. 

This evidence, so indispensable to our peace at the outset, 
is seconded, confirmed, and almost forgotten in the progress 
of experience, in that of love, which becomes the engrossing 
piinciide in a state of mature piety. The tendency of spirit- 
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nal IxSd and gracious influence is to piodnce a oneness of pur- 
pose with Christ, a sympathy with his interests and ^ory, aa 
intense affection for his character, attributes, and designs, 
which in some measure supersedes, or rather inyolves and ab- 
sorbs &ith, hope, and every other grace and virtue. The 
soul imbued with love to Christ is one with him in such a 
sense as to feel a spontaneous assurance of his favor. It 
thinks little of what proof may exist of a fiict which is part 
and parcel of its existence, which has living demonstration in 
all its strong impulses and aspirations. Such a one com- 
munes with Christ. Christ is fwmed within him, lives in 
him, and he no longer asks, who shall ascend into heaven to 
bring Christ from above, or who shall descend into the deep, 
that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead ? The con- 
fidence of loving and of being loved becomes entire, wanting 
nothing ; and to be Christ's ^yrever becomes more a reality 
already entered upon, than a question about which there are 
doubtful inquiries to be held. 

It is quite in the spirit of my text to notice how much the 
incarnation of Christ and his participation of our nature tend 
to the production of this blessed confidence in him. We con- 
template him as a man bom of a woman, partaker of our 
weaknesses and wants. We look upon him as a son — a kins* 
man — a philanthrofnst. Our sympathies warm— our aflec- 
tions are elicited. We dare to love — ^we can love him. Th« 
distance and the dignity of the infinite are vailed, and we 
hail a brother, and receive a firiend and a benefiictor into our 
swelling hearts. 
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n. 

THE COOPERATION OF DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY IN 
OUR SALVATION. 

Work oat your own ialvatkm with fear and trembHog, for it is God 
which worketh in you both to wiU and to do of his good pleasure.-* 
Phil., ii., 12, 13. 

Tms passage df h(dy writ has been attended by fortimes 
M«newhat lemairkable. In lAie palmy days of the great con- 
tioyersy about liberty and power, which has enjoyed a vigor- 
ous life through almost the entire period of the Church's his- 
tory, this has been a favorite proof-text with each of the op- 
posing parties. W<»rk out your ovm salvation, has been from 
age to age reiterated with a determined emphasis tantamount 
to a frank denial of all 4ependenee on the power and grace 
of the Almighty. On the other hand, the complement d*the 
text, *' It is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
Gf his good pleasure," has long been held to be a very mani- 
fest and triumphant vindieati<m of Antin(»nian repose, and 
feirly to set the sinn^ free from all obligation either to re- 
solve or to endeavor, seeing that God does of himself both the 
willing and the doing. In ihem days of comparative exemp- 
tion &om p^emieal Mceiten^nt, and of prc^!>und«r submission 
to the divme oracles, intelligent Christians are not likely to 
find in this portion cihoLj Scripture such conflicting elements. 
All parties not blindly devoted to thecnry are al^e to recognize 
the ]^eesence of a fundamental Christian truth. It is a very 
precise annoiuicement of the Christian doctrine, that the sal- 
vaticHi of a soul and the whole business of religion require 
the concurrence of both human and divine feroes ; that man 
can not w'ork o«t his own eternal well-b^g without heaven- 
ly aids, and that God will not do it for him without his own 
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strenuous and willing co-operation. Man is utterly dep^id* 
ent upon God for the efficiency and success of his religious 
effi>rts. God has been pleased to set forth all the methods 
and agencies of his recovering grace under such conditions 
as leaye them ineffectual and unproductive without the sin- 
ner's consent and co-operation. It is a joint operation, in- 
volving grace and a concurring hearty obedience. Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 

1. This co-operation of divine and human energies has place 
in all the important facts and pursuits that make up the his- 
tory of man. 

X. It is true of the commencement of our being. Grod is 
our creator, and the giver 0}" life to all ; ;uid yat our im^ 
mediate progenitiHn, and the ancestcNm through whose veins 
our blood has flowed for so many generations, are, in a v^ry 
important sense, the authcnrs of our existence. 

2. Our growth and education are the result of the same 
jmnt agency. God provides the germs of all that is possible 
to man— of bodily and mental growth — ^the organs of nutri> 
tion, strength, activity — ^the Acuities of the mind which de- 
velop thought, invention, fancy, which aie concerned in men- 
tal productions and achievements of all sorts. Of themselves, 
however, these only make wild savages and stnpid boon. 
They require diligent culture by parent and teacher ; they 
want reiterated lessons and exemplifications in knowledge, 
virtue, art, activity, su&ring, in order to psodnoo a man. 

3. This fundamental law veigns over all the works of man. 
In tillage, where the earth's material substances, its sources 
of fertility and production, the germinating principle of all 
seeds, the successions of the seasons, and of day and night, of 
sunshine and clouds, of the former and latter rams are of God ; 
while the jawing and the sowing, the cultape and the har- 
vesting, are human ^orts without which all divine gifts are 
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in Ywi, and the earUi will only cover itself widi dark Ibietts 
and unfruitful brambles. 

4. In the elaborate productions of human skill and inge- 
nuity we find a like illustration. In this church the mate- 
rial of every thing is God's work — ^tbe solidity, the ponderos- 
ity and strength of the earthy and mineral substances, the 
beautiful colors, the susceptibility of being wrought into taste- 
ful, useful forms — ^the adaptation of the glass to exclude the 
wind and the storm, while it gives ingress to the light, axe 
all properties with which God has endowed matter. But it 
is no less indubitably the energy of man that has lifted up 
these manifold deposits from the quarries and the mines, and 
gathered from the forest and from over the sea, and skillfully 
fashioned, and analyzed, and compounded, and reared up as 
we now see them, the various materials which constitute a 
temple foi Grod's worship. 

5. We see the same truth in what is perhaps the most 
wcmderful product of human skill, the noble ship that trav- 
erses the sublime ocean, and defies its storms. What toil, 
what art were concerned in felling the unyielding oi^ and 
the stately pine, and bringing them from the forest, in im- 
parting to them the proper shape, and securing the fit junc- 
tures, in rearing the masts, and binding the ribs, and mold- 
ing the form, and stretching the cordage, and twisting the ea- 
ble, and weighing the anchor ! And yet how utterly worth- 
less are these, and how unfit to secure their ends without the 
co-operation of higher agencies ! Not only the properties of 
this vast assemUage of various materials, in virtue of which 
they are one and all adapted to their appointments ; bnt 
the wind that fills the outspread sail, the powerful vapor that 
drives the leviathan machinery, the pliancy of the waves 
in yielding free passage to the floating ark, and the Vulcan 
strength with which it bears up the vast burden above 
the fikthomless abyss below — all of these are gifts and co- 
opemtiog ibioes which the great Architect of nature ooii- 
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tributes to this wonderful inroduet of hnman ingenuity and 
labcn*. 

II. It accofds well, then, with the analyses and illustrations 
wiUi which the history of the life of man is filled, that the 
working out of our salvation should involve a po-operation of 
divine and human energies. The necessity of such a concur- 
renee is plainly involved in the idea of a gracious dispensa- 
tion to moral agents, and it is very plainly set forth in our 
text. 

What, then, let us reverently inquire, does God accom- 
plii^, and what does He demand of us in this jmnt perform- 
ance? 

1. God "works m us" by the light of His truth. The 
Soriptures refer to the works of Grod as they are manifest- 
ed in the array of the univerBe as so many teachers, whose 
voices have gone forth throughout the whole . earth, pro- 
diaiming the high attributes of Jehovah, and inculcating 
the great truths of natural religion ; thus, even in the ab- 
sence of more direct revelation, bringing all nations, the 
heathen themselves, under obligation to adore and obey the 
Author of so much magnificence and so much beneficence. 
But we are chiefly concerned with revealed thith and its 
operations upon the mind. It is of the very nature and es- 
sence of such truth that it shall gain our credence. The 
mind is so constituted as to be under the necessity of re- 
ceiving the truth when it is fairly presented and understood. 
It can not but believe it. It can not, at its option, believe 
the opposing falsehood. It can not take darkness for light. 
It can not believe that the whole is less than a part. It 
can not believe that wrong is as good as right — ^that we do 
not owe obedience and love to our Creator and Benefactor. 
However the verities of religion are presented, if accom- 
panied by fit proof, they are, and must needs be, believed 
spontaneously. It happens, therefore, unavoidably, that 
when the truths of religion are presented to men, in the 
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hMe, by pftrental teaching, by the pulpit, by the Christiaii 
Kfe aromid us, <» by the eontagk)ii of sympathy, they are 
received and ^nlNraced, and, whether acted npon or not, they 
are thenceforth part and parcel of the mind's stable oonvic- 
tbns, destined to modify its opinions, and to produce at least 
some indirect and involuntary influence upon the life. We 
are wont to speak of unconverted men as living with no ref- 
erence to religicm ; but I think it is true <^ all, with perhaps 
the exception of the most besotted and profligate, that God's 
truth has an important relation to their daily life, as well 
as deeply interesting relations to their moral condition and 
prospects. 

2. €rod vtcAb in us by the power of motives. He has en- 
dowed us richly by the knowledge and belief of the truth, 
and He has made it our highest interest to obey it. Men 
are so constituted as to be influenced, and, when moral de- 
pravity does iu>t interfere with reasonable action, to be con- 
trolled by motives. 

The hopes and fears connected with the souFs destinies 
through an eternal future are to be recognised as motives 
directed by divine wisdom to this beneficial end. So are 
the pleasures and enjoyments of life, which awaken in w^- 
ordered minds a grateful sense of obligation to the great 
fienefsctor. So are afflictions and disappointments, which 
dim the delusive brightness of earthly prospects, and oom* 
pel us to look beyond the grave fcnr the satisfaction ci our 
highest wants. So is the dread d* death, which is terrible 
as the dissolution of the body, but which derives its terrors 
chiefly fiom the gloomy anticipations with which it forces 
us into reluctant communion. So is the desire of everlast- 
ing happiness implanted in us as a moral instinct, ever act- 
ive and powerful. So is the voice of Conscience, ever ready 
with its lessons of warning and approba^n. These are all 
so many methods by which God operates upon the will <^ 
man and urges him to piety, by which He worketh in u« to 
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will and to do of Hk good |deafuie. Thaee aie iooti¥e fospof, 
of which He ha0 made a permaoevt lodgment within m, 
which ply the will with ile^[4en 0olieitation», of whidii the 
soul is perpetually c<»iBciottfi, and in communion with which 
man must, fiom the imperative conditions of his being, pass 
his probatiMi. 

Every day, hour, moment comes freighted with a terrible 
significance, in the fact that we are constantly fitting our- 
selves for weal ov woe that is endless, as well as infinitely 
intenie. This is not a fitfiil, transient impression, but <»ie 
of the inevitaUe, undying facts, under the consciousness and 
pressure of which men go on and work out their destiny, 
with a divinely implanted assurance that the question of life 
and death, of heaven or hell, is thus working out its own so- 
lution. We ought to remember, in order to reach a proper 
estimate of the amazing en^gy which God eiqpends upon 
man in this reclaiming agency, that no motives stronger gs 
more powerful can even be imagined. It is inconceivable 
that God should be able to ply us with stronger motives. 

The evils with which our impenitence and inaction ajfe 
threatened are very great and intense. They are, when 
oooe incurred, wholly without a remedy or mitigation, and 
endless in duration. The rewards, al^, by which we are 
incited to a prompt and right choice are such aS the soul of 
man most needs and most yearns after— exemption from 
pain, together with the highest enjoyment of which the soul 
is, or can be capaUe — growth in knowledge and in moral 
exeellenoy, angelic and even divine society, all things pro- 
gressive, and growing more and mwe excellent and exalt^ 
ed through eternity. Even the terrible punishments of 
the wicked in this view, and considered as motives and as 
constituting one of God's methods of working in us to will 
and to do, are to be regarded as mercies. If such motives 
often fail of producing the desired efieet, wo could not affi>id 
to hava them made weaker. 
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3. God ifmorici in us by the energy of his Spirit. The 
Holy Ghost, in the exeicise of his chosen fanctiont, thinei 
iq>on the conscienoe, rouses its energies, and makes it a wit^ 
ness and e\cii an advocate for God. The sinner is, therefore, 
ever self*condenmed. He feels guilty before G^od. Now there 
eaa not be a more deplorable and deeply a^cting oondi* 
tion than this, in which the working of G^ has inextricaUy 
Jixed the impenitent. The heart of man never quite fkintt 
within him till this tenrible consciousness of being gtmky^^ 
of deserving punishment, settles within it. This consoions- 
ness is to a generous nature worse than the fear or pain of 
death — that of feeling that a merciful and holy God must and 
ought to be dissatisfied with him. This, too, is (me of God's 
permanent ways of working in us. Here, too, is a worm 
that dteth not. 

The Holy Spirit works in us, by bringing to mind vividly 
and often the religious truths and motives so much relied oa 
in Grod's saving operations. We naturally sedc to forget the 
truths and the motives which we refuse to obey, and they 
would soon become a dead letter but for the vivifying agency 
c^the Spirit. He taketh the things of God, and presents thesd 
anew to the mind. He makes the neglected word quick aad 
powerfhl. He comes ever and anon to dispel <mr delusi<»ui 
and cast away our dreams. We persuade ourselves that the 
world is a good portion, and that it is well and wise to seek 
riches, and honor, and luxury. This revelation of the cor** 
mpt heart triumphs over Heaven's truth sometimes, and we 
suit the action to the theory. Blinded by the god <^ this 
world, we dbould henceforUi read no other oracles but his, 
but for the reviving visitations of the Spirit, which comes to 
expose the cheat and reopen our eyes. Then the stones cry 
out against us, and we see a handwriting upon the wall : 
Curses stand inseribed upon our pleasant palaces, and '' hv^ 
er$ of pleasure more than lovers of Crod,'' over the portals 
of our gay saloons and luxurious chambers. We are led te- 
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feel again that all k verilf Yexation of spint, that the true 
iatereflts of our being have been sacrificed, that the old, in- 
appeasable, restless demand for a new heart and a new life 
is yet good against us. 

In these visitatknA of the Spirit there is, I think, a divine 
demonstration to all considerate persons. Reason can not 
account £ot these alternations of feelings and thoughts. With 
BO change of kiM>wledge or arguments, men experience t\m 
greatest fluotoatiims of sentiment. To-day the world is ev- 
ery thing — ^to-morrow, or the next mom^t, we see its emp- 
tiness, and feel that eternity is the only important thing. We 
have no such sudden mutations <^ sentiment in regard to oth- 
er things — to buaness, politics, economy. It is the Spirit 
diowing to the soul glimpses of the things of God. 

At times these spiritual impressions become more stable, 
and exfend to many individuals, somc^times to a congrega- 
tion or a community. They rest as ** cloven tongues of fire" 
upon the Church, and all its true members receive an unction 
•from on high. A divine presence is almost felt to hover upcnt 
the people, and the sympathies and sentiments of the mul- 
titude become instinct with earnestness, and power, and pa- 
thos. The pastor's appeal, the father's counsels, and the 
mother's entreaty, find listening ears and susceptible hearts. 
Men find themselves rescued from their halntual inseiudbility, 
and raised into a new region, where motion and moral efibrts 
and changes become easy. This is the Spirit's highest man- 
ifestation to the unconverted, and thus he puts forth his hi^ 
est energies in '* working in us." 

III. What is now the intent and object oi all these divine 
operaticms, whether of the light of truth, or the power of mo- 
tive, OT the Spirit's energy " woridng in us?" 

1. They are not designed to transform the character, as 
when after conversion they are media of sanctification. In- 
deed, men often grow worse, and never really better, under 
tiiese infinences. These agencies are not e^Koient as ends, 
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bat only as means. Their work is done in order to ind«ee 
men to enter upon the incipient religious movement which 
begins the Christian life — ^to lead men " to will and to do," 
to resolve and to act. To this one end all these diyine ef- 
forts are direoted. They have no commission to perform for 
us eiUier the willing or the doing. These are our own pr^ 
er work, in which, so soon as*we are willing to enter npcm it, 
God's grace stands ready to be our auxiliary, but can not be 
our substitute. Hence it follows that no degrees of light, 
ocmyiction, and grace can convert the soul, only as they may 
rouse us to co-operation. We have seen that men may be, 
and usually are, perfectly convinced, and that the motives 
which urge them to religion are infinity strong, and that 
the Spirit puts forth ^^rgies so divine as to break the spdl of 
the world, and overawe the multitude, without efieeting any 
favorable change in the sinner. If it were possible to in- 
crease the power and intensity of these influences a hundred- 
fold, the result wpuM be no better. The intellect might reel, 
and the heart break under the intolerable pressure, but the 
strong-hold against which all this urgent aggression is direct- 
ed would r^oaain impregnable. A thousand times m<»e oi 
conviction than ever a mortal felt, would be insufficient to 
convert a soul. A thousand times less than multitudes feel 
from day to day, m^ht be adequate to all the ends of saving 
piety. 

2. «A point is now reached in which human cooperation is 
the indispensable condition of progress. " W(»rk out your own 
salvatiim," is the practical lesson inculcated by all God's work* 
ing within. 

The hardest of the soul's struggles bel<»g8 to the hmir oi 
its great resolve-— when it renminces the wotM, tramples upon 
the lusts of the flesh and the pride of life, and consciously 
chooses Chnst lor its p<nrtion. Such a puipose, deliberately 
conceived in the d^[yths <^ a thoughtful, anxious mind, im- 
plies th« cqmmiaioawwit ctf a grei^ mwal levctotiuw and may 
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wM be regarded, in relianee upon the grmeioiu influeneM 
which will ever gather about an act of religioos conaeera* 
tioui as a fair initiation into the Christian life. It is the pre* 
oise step urged upon us by Him who " worketh in us to will 
and to do" and its r^al ralue and importance can only be 
determined by its permanent influence upon the character 
and the life. Do what is so inculcated. Follow the lead- 
ing of the Spirit. Obey the impulse given by high heaven. 
God, in all his operations, seeks this one thing — ^to induce 
you ** to will and to do." Your whole duty in the premises 
consists simply in obedience in willing and doing. In obtain- 
ing your consent to become a Chrirtian, all this apparatus 
of means — these convictions, visitaticms of the Spirit which 
have covered your moral history hitherto, find thmr satirfac- 
tion. It is the lull import of their preparatory dispensation. 
This full surrender, this high resolve removes the one obsta- 
cle to piety — sweeps away the massive barrier Ihat alone has 
so long bid defiance to the aj^proaches of Heaven's saving 
grace. 

3. Will and do. These are the significant wc»rds which 
describe the duty of the unconverted man. Seem they mys- 
terious, cabalistic terms, hard to be understood and obeyed ? 
None in the Bible are really plainer or more simply practical. 
What is implied in this willing — ^this pregnant resolve, on 
which so vast results are suspended ? It may be you have 
been an undutifiil son, and are about to refi>rm. You begin, 
of course, by a vdition, and resolve hereafter to be dutiful. 
What is contained in su<di a purpose ? That you will per* 
form all your neglected duties, will honor and cherish your 
paints, consult their will and their taste, and do all you can to 
pcomote their wel&re and honor. And all this you set about 
doing cordially and frankly, and continue to do so. Your re- 
solve has not bound you to do or omit any particular thing so 
moeh as with true, upright intention to carry out in aeticm, 
and Ml all oocaooiM, the new principle which yon have adr 
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mitted to ecmtrol you. The religiouB process is its simple and 
as practicable. The hearty adoption of the new principle of 
action towaxd God, and the honest, earnest application of it to 
the li£»— 4his is precisely the willing and ihe doing which, 
with such infinite, sedulous painstaking, God '' worketh in 
na*' to aeoomphidi. 

In conclusion, I remark, 

1. It is of the utmost importance practically to obserye 
the order of the proposed method. The taill mtat Recede 
^ tcorjc. Nothing is more common, especially in a time 
of general serioosness, than to transpose these terms. Awak- 
ened persons, without having made the full, irrevocal>le re- 
solve to live fcr G^od, (^en enter, with apparent earnestness, 
wpaa the woik of what they deem seeking religion. And so 
they pass on through anxious days and months, as sad, as 
earnest, as prayerful as any, all the while having their hearts 
closed against the divine renovation they so urgently invoke. 
They have omitted and refused to do the first work. They 
puy, and weep, and strive, as a tentative {process — a sort of 
eiqperiment in religion — hopefu], it would seem, that some- 
how, amid these efforts and this bodily and mental exercise, 
aome good may befall, and some by-door into the kingdom 
spring open before them. Such a career of blind, vain, ob- 
jectless seeking, as it is called, ends in a return to levity and 
the world, or in a stubborn melancholy — ^the heart hardened, 
seared, pcHsoned with a self-righteous consciousness of having 
tried the experiment and failed — ^throwing the blame bold- 
ly upon God. These builders forgot to lay the foundation. 
They omitted the first and the main step in the process. It 
may be they w^e glad to evade the main issue, which in- 
volves the main sacrifice. They were willing to do^ but 
not to toiU, to resolve, to submit absolutely and irrevocably. 
Their working and seeking have, so finr, been Imt an expedi- 
ent to pacify the startled conscience, whic^ must fulfill (as 
rfthe oQnditioais proposed, and finds it easier to work than to 

I. B 
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submit and lesolTe. Such persons, if they ever diseover theb 
mistake, will have to retrace their st^ps back to their point 
of departurCi and begin with the heart rather than the hands. 
They must recognize the great obstacle to piety where Gt>d 
has pointed it out. So, beginning at the source and fimntais 
of all right moral movements, by the homage of the free wiU, 
they will find that, instead of having to go far to seek nligion, 
religion will eagerly seek them, and bear them away to the 
great feast. 

2. Let us remark, again, that a suooesi^il oommencaaaent 
in religion does not depend wholly, or in part, upon deep, 
pungent convictions, nor profound scnnow, nor plenteous tears. 
All the agitations that precede conversion are without efi»et 
upon the result sought, exoqpt in so far as they may indm 
^e inquirer to accept the profiered method of rdief, or rooie 
him to the importance of religion and the vastness of the 
interests at stake. If we could induce him, in his calmer 
moods, to contemplate the subject, and deliheratdy choose the 
better, resolve determinately and at once to give his life to 
God's service, I doubt not the woik of convenson would be 
quite as effectually done. In either case, and in all cases, tiie 
cme issue pressed upon the sinner is absdute submission both 
in purpose and life. 

3. These conditions complied with, the man is, for the first 
time, in a positimi to exercise the faith ab(nit which he has 
been so long puzzled. It is not the buauess of this crisis to 
study and embrace great doctrines and compare creeds. The 
mind has long since probably been well furnished in this re^ 
spect, or it may well postpone such studies to fitter opportuni* 
ties. The faith it needs and seeks is a fiill trust in Christ as 
its Savior. And now, having voluntarily accepted Christ to 
be lawgiver and ruler, and so being placed in a podtion to be 
saved, not only is it easy to believe in him, but it is hardly 
possible to withhold unreserved c<mfidence in him as omr Sav- 
itar. We did not, and we could not, trust him before, just be- 
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cause we were conscious ^f holding a rebers position. Now 
we have submitted, and can claim the promises ; or, rather, 
grace flows in spontaneously now the obstacle is out of the way. 

4. We may now hopefully point the willing soul to the 
love of God. He now desires Christ upon his own terms. 
He called on him perhaps before, but not like an honest 
poiitent. It was, in reality, an indignity to call upon the 
Crucified, spuming meantime the terms on which he oflers 
himself to the world. Now we may press up to the mercy- 
seat, and claim all things in the name of our Savior and our 
Priest. 

I have little to say of the fear and the trembling of our 
text. I suppose this language refers to the very serious con- 
ditions and liabilities under which we work out our salvation. 
We may die at any time, and so go into eternity without re- 
ligion. We are guilty of fearful sin every hour that we resist 
God's method of recovering grace, and thus heap up wrath 
against the day of wrath. We grieve the Spirit by delay, 
and so may finally expel him. We grow older, and with 
increasing years come diminished religious susceptilnlitiefl. 
There is every day less probability that a man will become a 
Christian. Every day increases the fearful probability that 
be will not be converted — ^that he will lose his soul. The 
impautent, under all the uigencies of strong conviction, under 
the intolerable pressure and burden of overwhelming motive, 
obstinately maintains his position, and will not resolve. He 
does not become a Christian, and can not, just because he 
will not take the first step, and so he stands a monument of 
Mij and guilt, a spectacle to men and angels. 
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III. 
LIFE INEXPLICABLE EXCEPT AS A PROBATION. 

A DiSCOURSK DELIVERED IN THE MsTHODIST EPISCOPAL ChUBCH, 

Rhinedeck, N. Y., July 15, 1849, at the Funejlil of Mrs. Cath- 
arine Garrextsok. 

An enlightened Christian can hardly avoid feeling some 
measure of wonder as well as of disapprobation at the view 
of human life which finds expression in the remarkable reply 
of the patriarch Jacob to the question of Pharaoh, " How old 
art thou ?" " The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a 
hundred and thirty years. Few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been," was the answer of an old man and 
prophet, whose earthly pilgrimage had already been protract- 
ed more than a full half century beyond the usual limits of 
the good old age conceded to his successors. Not only had 
his life been long, but eminently prosperous. He had, in- 
deed, been no stranger to labors, perils, adversity ; but these 
vicissitudes were the good discipline which had molded his 
great character, and made him a great man. It would be 
difficult to mention a single element of good fortune whidi 
Divine Providence had withholden fix)m this its favored child- 
He had derived a vigorous physical constitution and a glori- 
ous intellect from ancestors who made treaties with sovereign 
states and gained victories over kings, and who could trace 
back their pedigree, honored from age to age by special tokens 
of divine favor, to the common parents of our human race in 
the Garden of Eden. He had gained an ample fortune by 
the manly exercise of his own talents — a species of success 
which is usually thought to contribute beyond any other meth- 
od of acquisition to human happiness — and he had inherit- 
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ed &om Isaac and Abraham, and perhaps more distant and 
equally reputable progenitors, a princely patrimony — a source 
d" wealth most favorable to personal dignity and most grati- 
fying to family pride. He was the &ther of a numerous fam- 
ily of sons, all alive, and men of renown, already patriarchs, 
and the appointed heads and progenitors of the tribes of Is* 
rael. To crown all, now in his old age, his favorite son, 
whom he had long mourned as the victim of a frightful cas- 
ualty, had just called him and his multitudinous household 
from a famine-stricken land, to make them sharers of his own, 
honor and affluence, as the prime minister of a great king, 
and the actual ruler of the most wealthy and civilized nation 
on earth. It was of such a career that the venerable patri- 
arch declared, ** The days of the years of my pilgrimage have 
been few and evil." I think we should rather have expect- 
ed there, in the presence of a heathen king, some humble ac- 
knowledgment of gratitude, some lofty ascription of praise for 
so much of Heaven's munificence, and for a life so full of 
days and of blessings. We find ourselved compelled to re- 
member that Jacob lived under a lower dispensation than ours. 

Any intelligent Christian would have given a wiser and 
more pious answer ; but " the least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he, than whom a greater had not risen among 
them that were born of women." It is a common error to 
think too highly of the light enjoyed under the dim revela- 
tion that preceded the Gospel, in comparison with the glori- 
ous manifestation under which it is our privilege to work out 
our salvation. We are thus led to expect too much of pioug 
men under the old dispensation, and, taking them for our 
standard, to demand too little of ourselves. 

For aught that appears to the contrary in the Bible, Ja- 
cob's answer to the King of Egypt was only such as a heathen 
or a mere worldling might have made. He gave expression 
to the sentiment of dissatisfaction and regret with which an 
old man is wont to look back upon the history of even an 
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eTentful and prosperous life. His rapd advancement to 
ifFealth and distinction, the uniform success of his far-reach- 
ing schemes, his thriily management in his business transac- 
tions with Esau and Laban, and the signal triumph of his 
policy and his arms, contemplated from his actual position, 
were no longer able to awaken agreeable reminiscences. He 
thought rather of the trials of his early days ; of his long, well- 
merited self-banishment from the home of his childhood ; of 
his solitary journey to the " land of the people of the East ;" 
(rf* his hard bondage in the service of Laban, when " the 
drought consumed him by day and the fipost by night, and 
sleep departed from his eyes;'* of his long, deep, inconsolabld 
mourning for Rachel, and Joseph, and Benjamin. Darl 
clouds had settled upon the landscape, now left far behind. 
The bright lights that illuminated the sky of his youth were 
dimmed or extinguished in the distance. The sweet flowers 
ihat beautified and perfumed the plains of Mesopotamia and 
the hills and valleys of Palestine had faded from his dark- 
ened vision. Such were the sad reminiscences and cheer^ 
less scenes amid which the aged patriarch retraced in retro- 
spect the track of his long life, when he pronounced *' the 
days of its years few and evil." If his estimate of life was 
exaggerated, it was yet not unnatural. It was eminently 
huTfian in the same breath to denounce life as eml, and yet 
to regret its brevity. 

With only the imperfect light of nature for our guide, aid- 
ed by all the revelations that preceded Him " who brought life 
and immortality to light," we should be compelled, I think, 
to admit this humbling, despairing view of life and our earth- 
ly condition to be essentially just. I am wholly unable to 
conceive how a mere philosopher, or any one who does not 
employ for the solution of this question the great argument 
of the Gospel, can relieve the subject of its melancholy as- 
pects, or refuse to concur in the verdict which pronounces life 
essentially evil. 
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liet U8 interrogate the wisdom of the world on this mo- 
m^itous sahject, and hear what respcaises it is able to giw 
to mitigate our distaste and pacify our doubts and feais. 
How does it account for the manifold ills which flesh is henr 
to, eren under the most favorable ccmditions of existence in 
this world ? What consolation can it ofier ? What explar 
nation can it give of the inexorable law which consigns us all 
to early death, heedless of our mortal r^uctance, aud as if in 
bitter mockery of the instinctive love of life which the great 
Lawgiver has himself planted deep in our nature ? The ease 
of an old man, who, like Jacob, has filled up a Icmg life with 
usefulness and prosperity, is precisely that involved in the least 
difficulty ; and yet I do not see how, independently of the 
teachings of the Gospel, we are to dispose of the doubts 
which even here crowd upon the mind. But how, on ordi- 
nary fHincifdes, shall we reconcile with the Divine mercy 
and justice the removal from their sphere of usefulness of 
men in the vigor of life — the fathers of helpless and depend- 
ent families — the patrons and instruments of those beneficent 
and ameliorating enterprises to which human society is ac- 
customed to look for its well-being and its advancement in 
knowledge and virtue, no less than in material prosperity ? 
In the very strength and force of their manhood, in the very 
maturity and efficiency of their mental powers, at the acme 
of reputation and influence, do we see these pillars of the 
social fabric violently wrenched from their position, with a 
reckless disregard of human happiness not easily reconcilable 
with faith in an overruling Providence, but painfully suggest- 
ive rather of the reign, not of blind, but of malignant chance 
in human aflairs. 

Still more profoirad is the mystery that hangs over the 
dissolution of infancy and childhood, before one of the appre- 
ciable ends of hfe has been attained. Is it in mere wanr 
tonnesB, or lor pastime and an ostentatious display of her pro- 
ductive energies, that nature so heedlessly and so wastefuUf 
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bbtfts in the bud, or in their first flower, a portion oi the hu- 
man family so truly prodigious ? I know not what satisfac- 
tory answer a disbeliever in the Gospel can give to these, and 
a multitude of similar questions which the phenomena (^ 
daily life are ever forcing upon his attention. All the anti- 
Christian theories of human life are reducible to two — individ- 
ual happiness, and the p^ection of the race. The first aur 
Bounces the '' chief end of man" to be, the promotion of his 
own happiness ; the acquisition of knowledge, wealth, influ- 
ence, and the enjoyment, perhaps the diflusion of th^na. 

Of which of these pursuits and attainments are not death 
and its antecedents fatally obstructive ? By the unchange- 
able laws of our being, youth and manhood must be spent in 
acquisition. The succeeding period, which the theory in 
question must regard the natural season of repose and fiiii- 
tion, is usually oppressed with infirmities which impair the 
powers of ei\joyment, and render comparatively worthless re- 
sources accumulated with so much anxious toil, while the 
great destroyer soon arrives to dispel the poor illusions which 
the wisdom of the wc«:ld has pronounced the '' great end" of 
our being. 

If old and middle age, unblessed by Christian hopes, has 
•0 much reason to be dissatisfied with the conccHooitants and 
results of even a prosperous life, what shall we say of those 
who die in infancy, childhood, and youth ? of those who only 
live long enough to toil and sufier in quest of the appointed 
good, but not to obtain or enjoy it ? Who shall say that 
they have not utterly fiuled of securing life's great object ; 
and that life, with all its apparatus of faculties and means» 
and hopes and toils, has not been, to these victims of its 
injustice, discomfiture and cruel mockery? What anom- 
alies and impertinences are these abortions of hope and toil- 
some endeavor, in a theory of life which has no future io 
which to solve its enigmas, acyust its contradictions, and com 
pensate its suflerers ! 
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But the wisdom of this world has another theory of life 
more c<m^p]:eheii8ive and specious, but beset with similar, and 
even greater difficulties. Nature, it teaches us, is little so* 
heitouB for the individual man, but provides bountifully fas 
the race, (^ which all her laws and arrangements are designed 
to prcnnote the well-being and the p^ection. The individ- 
ual man, indeed, sufiers and dies ; but man social, the body 
politic, the species, lives and is immortal. The aspirations 
of the human heart are to find their satisfisu^icm in a partici- 
pation of the aggregate happiness, and must learn stoicism or 
resignaticm in regard to the sorrows and sufierings of the units 
of which the great community is composed. This view of 
life i(»rgets that cold, hunger, sickness, disappointment, desti* 
tution, oppressicm, befall men as individuals, not as a race, 
and that human society is only happy or the reverse, in the 
sensitive, intelligent individuals who compose it. But, waiv- 
ing this fundamental difficulty, how does the theory in ques* 
tion serve to explain the dark phencmiena of which we are i« 
quest of the solution ? How does the sufiering of which the 
world is full — ^how does the death of infants, and children, 
and young men, contribute to the felicity or perfection of the 
human species, or (^ a community ? 

Upon this hypothesis, too, the shortness of life is inex- 
plicable. The progress of society is chiefly retarded by the 
want of truly great men, fit to be leaders in its enterprises— -» 
of truly wise and good men, fit to be public teachers ; to be 
the models and census of public morals, leaders in great en^ 
terprises. Such men are proverbially rare. They rise scarce- 
ly two or three in a century ; and while their advent is ever 
regarded as the harbinger of a golden age to the countries 
that may be honored by their birth, their early removal 
clothes nations in sackcloth. If, instead of being subjected 
to the common lot of mortals, these heaven-sent sages might 
be allowed the years of our antediluvian progenitors, what 
infinite b^iefits would they confer upon the world ! Under 
B2 
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their enHghtened policy and stable adminurtration, the largest 
and moet thorough systems of impvoyement and ara^iorstion 
would be carried to their great results. Under the present 
economy of human life, the meet hopeM undertakings are 
blasted by change and revolution. The wkest and best ral- 
crs are, after a few years, succeeded by the weakest and the 
worst. Some proud and cruel Tarquin is ever at hand to 
subvert the handywork of an upright, paternal Numa ; some 
Moody, savage Manasseh to spread desolation over the land, 
pniged and blessed by the jnety of Joidah. Without mnlti* 
plying proofs and illustrations, it will be suflEknently apparent 
that the uncertainty and brevity of human life cwistitute the 
most common as well as the most powerful obstacle in the 
way of individual and national improvement and well-being. 
If these are, indeed, the great ends of our existence, then 
must it be confessed that they have hitherto been completely 
thwarted. No failure was ever more complete and univers- 
al. The anomalous influences have proved stronger than the 
syBt^n, and death, the destroyer, an overmatch for the cre- 
ator and upholder of the doomed race. 

Our difficulties remain in their foil force. Why is Hfc so 
short ? Why do the old die ? Why are the young cut down 
in the midst of their preparation for life ? Why are infancy 
and childhood blighted in the very dawn of their being, in 
their weakness, and in their innocency ? We have seen that 
^e wisdom of the world has no reply. This tremendous 
question has baffled all its sages. Let us turn with our in- 
quiries to the Gospel of Jesus. Other theories of life arc 
ffllent and ccmfounded. Let us now interrogate the Chris- 
tian theory. We will, for this time, refrain from making 
our appeal to the letter and dogmatic announcements of the 
Gospel, but rather seek the teachings of its comprehensive, 
underlying philosophy. We ask, what is the chief end of 
man ? Why does he live, and why does he die ? and we 
have the reply in the language of an <Ad catechism, " to 
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glnify Grod and ^oy him forever." What is the true 
tfaeoiy of life, with all its trials, snfierings, and catastrophes ? 
It is a state c£ prahaticm ; it is the first stage of endless he- 
in^, the ante-<^iamheT of eternity, ^^ere we stay a while f<nr 
instmetion, and discipline, and purification, preparatory to 
the higher pursuits and enjoyments to which, if firand wor- 
thy, we are shortly to he promoted. Let ns apply these ax- 
ioms of the true philosophy, which are no other tiian the 
first principles of religion, to the solution of the difficulties 
which have haffled all other hypotheses. 

Life is a probation fer eternity, to which its brevity and 
oncertainty constitute important means and conditions <€ 



T hrees co r e years and ten Constitnte a period long enough 
fer ihe purposes of religion. We know, as an historical fact, 
that the feondations of piety are almost always laid in early 
life, and that few^ are converted after sixty or seventy years 
oi age. There is a physical reason for this, deeply implanted 
Bi the hnman constitntion, not to speculate upon the m^val 
leasons which the All-vrise may have chosen to hide in hia 
ownboaom. In most instances the capacity to receive new im- 
pressions, and to enter snccesefnlly on new courses of tiiought 
or action, is completely exhausted b^ore the age of three- 
ieoie years and ten. For all practical purposes, the |m>ba- 
tion of an impenitent sinner has usually closed before extreme 
age robs his limbs and his intellect of their vigor. If, under 
these eireumstances, his life were to be prolonged to the age 
of Methuselah, it would be utterly valueless in referenee to 
die great end for which we live. It would be intrinacaSy 
wnihkss, and scmiething worse, except as the postponement 
of the unutterable evils that fellow an unfiruitful probation. 
Coold we^see as God sees, we might now read, in the un- 
written ejHtaph of many a hoary sinner, " Ephraim is joined 
to his idc^ let him alone." To such a one, who in reality 
has tJsetdf decided inevocably his own de^iny, of what use 
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if longer life ? He has shamefnUy failed of sectmng life's 
only worthy object. The tide in his affairs which should 
have home him on to celestial fcrtunes has passed forever. 
He is, to all practical purposes, a doomed spirit. More days 
he may see, but not better. He has a brief respite of merited, 
certain punishment, but pardon is no longer possiUe. Were 
it not as well for the sinner, when onee the great question is 
settled against his soul, to be sent away at once to his place ? 
What does he here in this world of probation any longer, but 
"fill up the measure of his iniquities, and heap up wrath 
against the day of wrath ?" No ; life is not too short. Death 
does not usually come too soon for those who hare already 
sinned through threescore years. It were perhaps wise, in 
the long run, for such to choose the refuge of such an eternity 
as they are to have, in preference to a longer continuance in 
sin, in the circumstances of special aggravation under which 
sin is committed by them in this redeemed, enlightened pro- 
bationary world. 

I hardly need add, that life is long enough fi>r those who 
have wisely used it in finding reconciliation with Grod, through 
the infinite sacrifice made upon the cross. We wrong our- 
selves, and the gracious economy under which we are called 
to work out our salvation, when we dread death as an evil. 
Our natural enemy he is, but conquered and captive sinee 
the day when Christ triumphed over the grave, and dragged 
the destroyer in the train of his glorious triumph. The Chris- 
tian's dread of death is most unreasonable. It is ever con- 
demned in anticipation by his own faith, and usually forgot- 
ten or contemned in the hour of its coming. It is then found 
to be but a bad habit of the imagination or the nerves, con- 
tracted in the days of feeble faith and dim spiritual vision. 
We are content to endure slight temporary inconveniences, 
that we may secure great and durable benefits. We make 
toilsome journeys to visit beloved relatives or firiends. We 
gladly cross stormy seas, that wt may see magnificent or 
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hurtDTical structures, or renowned cities, or beautiful land- 
scapes, or celebrated statues and paintings. Oflen shorts 
and easier is tbe passage to heaven, '' the city that hath foun* 
dations," whero Jesus, in his glory, sits at the right hand of 
God, where is an innumerable company which no man can 
number, all having '' washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb ;*' and where we ourselves, made pure and immortal, 
with palms in our hands and crowns on our heads, shall minr 
gle our vmces in their ceaseless chorus. Who would choose 
to fspGad. a thousand yean on earth, with wicked men, rather 
than in heaven in the society of God and his angels, and hb 
glorified saints ? 

I only add that, as an existence on the' earth protracted 
beyond the common age of man would be useless to the sin* 
ner, and the very reverse of a boon to the pious, so, in the 
actual moral condition of men, it could not fail of proving a 
grievous curse to human society. Think of a Voltaire, with 
five hundred or a thousand years to sow the seeds of corrup* 
tion, and mature their harvests ; and imagine the state of 
public morals at the end of such a millennium. Call to 
mind the ravages of some ancient or modem conqueror, and 
then allow him the years of an antediluvian patriarch to ex* 
tend his conquests and consohdats his empire. The solar 
system could not afibrd him worlds enough to conquer, nor a 
hundred generations of men blood enough to shed. To re* 
duce our illustration to a smaller scale, with the addition of 
one or two hundred years to the ordinary term of human 
life, and a guarantee of unimpaired faculties for calculatioa 
and managem^Dit, there are, in each of our great commercial 
emporia, single capitalists who would be able, within the 
period supposed, to engross fortunes equal to the entire wealth 
of the Cities, or even states^ in which they reside. Every 
shrewd usurer would, in his sphere, become a Rothschild, 
with no limit to his means of aggrandizement and oppressum 
but the abaolute exhaustion of his victims. Inevitably the 
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wodd would be ^ain as it was before the flood, when *' God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
tiiat eyery imagination of l^e thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And it repented the Lord that he' had maik 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart." 

The arguments adduced will, I am sure, be thought suf* 
flcient to justify the shortness of hmnan life — to vindicate the 
wisdcun which has ''made our days as an handbreadth." 
We must pursue another line of thought, in (Mtder to clear 
away the darkness that hangs over many particular instances 
of mortality. Death invades the circle of the intelligent, 
the virtuous, the young, when, on all human considerations, it 
seems most desirable, most proper, that they should continue 
to live. Aspiring, gifted, fresh for the race, consecrated, it 
may be, to the highest interests of religion and humanity, 
Aey are suddenly removed from the sphere in which they 
have as yet acted no important part, but were just prepared 
to engage in a career of eminent usefulness. How shall we 
dissipate the darkness that hangs over bucIl dispensations ? 
Our first duty is submission to the sovereign Disposer of 
events. "It is the Lord. Though he slay me, yet will I 
trcffit in him." In this fran^ of fnith and resignation we 
may, without presumption, appeal to any method of solution 
to dear away difficulties and justify the ways of Grod to man, 
not in conflict with the principles and teachings of the Gospel. 

We must revert again to the fundamental idea of our 
Christian S3^stem, that life is a state of probation^ divinely 
adapted in its permanent ccmdations to originate and ntnture 
piety in men. To this one end the dispensations oTHeaven, 
and the circumstances of human existence ate accommodated, 
not always so to our imperfect apprehension, but always and 
infallibly so in G-od's designs. Now among the providential 
means for bringing men to a sense of religious things, death, 
with its sequemxSf is unqu^tionably the most powedul. 
Skeptics^ who doabt every religious tirath, and say iA theii 
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heart ** these is no €rod,'' are firm belierers in death. Op- 
pre88(»8 and pn^gates, *' who fear not God nor regard man/' 
hoth fear and tremhle hefere the *' king of^ tenors." That 
deadliest fee to pety-^the love of the world, and the loYe 
of pleasure — ^relax^ its iron grasp in the presence, and often 
at thoughts of death. Men are, and were designed to he, 
" all their lifetime in hondage" to the fear of death, until 
they find deliYeranee hy trahmisnon to Him who ohtained fer 
us the victory. 

Thk one ommfHresent, mighty idea, which no sophistry can 
obscure^ and no audacity disann, is all abroad among the hab- 
itations of men, denouncing the world as a Tain illusion, and 
pleading fer the rights and interests of eternity. Of all 
preachers of righteousness, of all pteeursors of the Gospel, 
the fear of death is the most effectual. I doubt not it has its 
ageacy in erery oo&Tersion of a soul, and it may be doubted 
if, in the absence of these sermons £rom the grave, *' these 
terrors of the Lord," other agencies of sufficient potency 
would remain to awaken impenitent sinners, and lead them 
to feel their urgent need of a Savior. Now it is obvious 
that whatever power over the human heart belongs to this 
great argument, it is derived not less from the uncertainty 
of the time of our dissolution, than frcmi the certainty of its 
ultimate coming. This is precisely the argument used by 
our Savior : "Ye know not the day nor the hour when the 
Sou of Man cometh. Watch, therefere, that when he comes 
ye may be feond ready." Lotus suppose that instead of the 
piesent irregular, sudden, apparently fortuitous visitations 
of death, some limits were setded from which the destroyer 
shoold be excluded ; that neiliter children nor youth, nor the 
middlo'^fcged, should die, but only the sated guest who had 
si^ undkturbed at the feast of life his threescore years and 
ten. We can not for a moment doubt the terrible effects of 
such a change. Sinners, who, under the present dispensa- 
tion, with the feaifel presages of death forever haunting their 
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guilty souls, are with such infinite diffioulty, and imch fear- 
ful infrequency, persuaded to repent, would infalHMy postpone 
religion till ^e pressing hour of imminent need should come ; 
that is, to a time when wicked habits hare become strong, 
the conscience seared, the susceptibilities Hunted, and all 
changes, but irom bad to worse, nearly impossible. Who 
does not perceive, in this view of the subjeet, that it is an in- 
finite mercy to us that God arms the destroyer Mdth so many 
and so great terrors 1 He will not leave us to sleep on quite 
to the brink of hell. There is a voice " that cries, {NP^pare 
ye the way of the Lord," coming up fkim every age, and ev- - 
ery circle, and every habitation. Are the firionds so unoere- 
moniously and so unseasonably snatched away, young, lovely, 
pious, full of talent and of promise ? Let m not mi«nterpret 
the omen. We needed, it seems, a stem rebuke ; we re- 
quired a loud call. The victims were indeed costly, but the 
warning is so much the iQore impressive. Alas ! there are 
half earnest Christians, who need just such a call to put on 
their armor and gird them for the battle. There are ever 
backsliders, who will perhaps give heed to lessons spoken 
from the place of judgment, though they refuse ' all gentler 
lebukes. There are impenitent siniiers who will perhiqps 
listen reverently to this most audible ajf^etl from the grave, 
though they have so lontg refused to hear Meses and the 
prophets. 

Li order to comprehend this argument in all its grasp and 
force, we have need to observe, that precisely those instances 
of mortaUty which most shock our sensibiUties as violent and 
untimely, are most adapted to produce these great moral re- 
sults, contemplated, as we must presume, by the Almighty 
disposer of life and of death. The dissolution of the aged 
comes to be regarded as a thing of necessity, a matter of 
course, which hardly awakens more surprise or emotion than 
the observed fulfillment of nature's other laws. It seems ' 
needful, therefore, to a realizatic»i of the moral purposes in* 
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trttfited to the eloee of kuman life, that tribute to the grsre 
idumkL be exacted from every age and condition ; £rom the 
ranks d buftness and ambition, to break, if possible, the om- 
nipotent spell by which the world enthralls its bondmen ; 
from the eireles of youth and gayety, to seoond and enforce tho 
lessons which Religioa is now, in her chosen time, struggling 
to impress upon susceptible though wayward hearts ; from 
guileless in&ney, we may beliere, to rescue these " children 
ei the kingdom" from evil to come ; we are quite sure with 
Duipoaes of divine mercy toward parents, brotlrars, sisters, 
firiends, whose unsatisfactory religious state imperatively de- 
mands such an appeal. With regard to those who are thus 
eady removed, even before their probation has commenced, 
we can not doubt that they find the most glorious compensa- 
^ns for all they have been called £rom here. Heaven will no 
doubt afibrd the noblest field for growth, and for the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues and graces wanted for their high career ; 
nor is it given to us, in our lowly sphere, even to conjecture 
the heights of moral and intellectual excellence to be attained 
by those who are transforred to celestial regions in the first 
dawn of their being, and form their character in the prts- 
ence of angels and of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and in communing with Him on whom to look without a vail 
is to be " transformed into his image." 

We must pass the other ground of dissatisfaction with lifo 
with only a brief notice. The patriarch's days were " evil,** as 
well as " few.** Keeping in view the Christian theory, that 
life is a probation, we satisfy this objection to the divine ad- 
ministration in a single utterance. ** Evil** as it is, the pleas^ 
ores and seductions of life constitute the chief hinderances 
to piety. If this world were more attractive, men would 
love it the more. Success intoxicates, riches and power cor- 
rupt, the soul. '' Thou hast goods laid up for many years, 
eat, drink,** is the language of a mam prosperous and at ease 
in his ptw es i io ng. Life is ** evil," and yet the vast majority 
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of those who make this complunt choose it, with all its draw- 
backs, in preference to Christ and heaven. Endowed wilSi 
additional fiuseinations, who would resist its seductire influ- 
ence ? 

Could we see as God sees, we should perceive the good 
and " evil" of life wisely proportioned and adjusted for the pro- 
motion of life's great «id — ^th^ cultivation of piety. Enough 
of enjoyment there is to awaken gratitude in well-disposed 
minds, and to demonstrate the divine benevolence. Enough 
of trials and^suflerings there are for ike purposes of mor%l 
discipline ; of satii^actions, to gild ^e house of our pilgrim- 
age, and to cultivate in pure minds a taste fc^ the unailoyed 
fruitions of heaven* We should esteem life's intermingled 
sorrows and joys as vnselY planned to multiply conjunctures 
for the production and the cultivation of Christian virtues. 
So " death and all our woe" were admitted into the world 
along with the eadiest promise of a Savior. The consequen- 
ces and the penalty of transgression, they were wisely and 
mercifully subjected to such laws as favor the sinner's res- 
toration. This is the plain teaching of the Holy Scriptures, 
and no other theory leaves any solid ground either for faith 
or hope. All others must precipitate us upon sheer atheism. 

In this view, every instance of Christian piety may be re- 
ceived as a demonstration of the Divine wisdom and goodness 
that preside over the adjustments and providential allot- 
ments of our probationary state. The conversion and sanc- 
tification of a fallen, depraved intelligence is a work so hig^ 
and difficult, and so contrary to. nature, that every exam^e 
of its successful achievement illustrates the excellency of the 
method ; and the " days of the years" of that life whrch se- 
cures the only worthy end of life can not be pronounced 
" evil," however numerically insignificant, or however dark- 
ened by untoward events. 

** Long life," " length of days," " fullness of years," " good 
old age," are amcmg the rewards df virtuous life ; aod whoa 
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consecrated to God's service, they often become dbtinguished 
blessings to the lavored individual and to society ; while the 
sinner, being a hundred years old, shall be aecnrsed. 

Let us BOW seek the fit improvement of this subject, and 
illustration and supp<»rt for the principles and arguments set 
fcHfth in this discourse, in the specMy solemn occasion which 
has called together this great multitude to pay their tribute 
of respect and afiection to the venerable friend whom it has 
pleased Grod to remove from our society, and exalt into his 
own more immediate, glorious presence. After a life of more 
than ninety-six years, devoted in an eminent degree to the 
gl<Hry of the Savior, and to the temporal and (^ritual welfare 
of her fellow-creatures, she has now entered upon her great 
reward, leaving to us, her fiiends, her brethren, her kinsmen, 
for our edification and comfort, an example of Christian piety 
as pure, beautifiil, and attractive, I think, as the Church mil- 
itant in these latter days is w<mt to exhibit. In the contem- 
plation of such a career, all beautified with holiness, and 
" shining more and more unto the perfect day,'' it does not 
occur to us to think of either the brevity or the trials of life 
as " evils ;" we rather adore the infinite wisdom and grace 
which has overruled its vicissitudes and events to the pro- 
duction of such a character. Christian piety, early, deep, 
symmetrical, and graceful, effective in life, and triumphant 
ia the hour of death, clearly demonstrates how wisely Grod 
has estabUdied the conditions and appointed the means un- 
der which it has found its developments. Such a marked 
example of holy living and peaceful dying precludes all doubt 
in regard to the wisdom and goodness concerned in the di- 
vine administratimi ; it might rather suggest the question 
why such a Christian was detained here so long — ^why kept 
in a state of discipline, and subjected to the conditions of our 
firail mortality, a full half century after she had manifestly 
attained meetnesa for heaven. Let this suggestive inquiry 
be ova guide in seme concluding remarks. 
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1. A similar difficulty may be felt, aiid a similar question 
asked, in regard to all regenerate persons, and even infants, 
who, as we confidently believe and teaeh, are entitled, under 
the Christian economy, to the heaTenly inheritance. This 
statement of the question in its broader comp^hension will, 
to most minds, relieve it of all embarrassments. All well- 
instructed Christians know that a connection between the 
present and future — ^between the training on earth and the 
deeds done in the body, and the occupations, the enjoyments, 
and the rewards of heaven — is fully recognized in the Bible. 
Some Christian virtues, too, and graces, must have their ori* 
gin and growth, if any where, in this world. Patience im- 
plies toils and trials ; courage, the presence of dangers and 
enemies ; the £)rgiveness of injuries, oppositions and persecu- 
tions by wicked men. These attributes of Christian charac- 
ter, 60 often and so earnestly inculcated in the Word of God, 
are manifestly the product of the divine grace in this our pro- 
bationary career. This world is their proper sphere of oper- 
ation, and heaven has no wrongs, nor dangers, nor tempta- 
tions wherewith to test or to trouble its redeemed and sanc- 
tified inhabitants. 

They have much to learn of the genius of the Gospel, who 
mistake the beginning of the Christian life for its consumma- 
tion. '' Growth in grace," progress, improvement, is its pri- 
mary law, which acts upon every genuine child of God 
throughout his entire pilgrimage, and with accumulating force 
as he ap{>roaches the end of his probation. The earlier stages 
of Christian experience are usually much occupied in conflicts 
with temptation and unbehef ; in eradicating irreligious hab- 
its, the growth of former years ; in bringing under control the 
exorbitance of appetite and passion ; and in mastering, both 
in theory and practice, '* the first principles of the Gospel of 
Christ." Improvements like these are very appreciable by 
the young convert himself, and they ccmstitute a remarkable 
era in his outward history. In truth, however, this visible 
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moTement is little more than a preparation for tl» real life- 
work of the genuine Christian. It is not till these prelimin- 
aries are disposed of that he can command the repose of spir- 
it, and fixedness of attention, needful to the introspection and 
spiritual culture involved in the very idea of "growth in 
grace." It hence occurs that apparent progress in pety is 
often greatest when little real improvement is m^de beyond 
some external reforms, needful in many cases, it may be, to 
bring up the incipient jnety to the (ordinary standard of a de- 
cent morality. It is when these victories over outward sins 
have been ac^eved, that the sincere soul, set free fixnn this 
grosser work, finds itself competent to engage in good eameit 
in the prosecution of that spiritual warfare to which all llie 
years of our pilgrimage are to be consecrated ; in which in- 
born corruption is to be subdued, and every thought brought 
into captivity to Christ. It is in these unseen struggles of 
the " inner man" that the world is to be conquered, and the 
flesh crucified, and the nature purified and disciplined, and 
made meet for communion with God, and for the undefiled 
heritage which he has prepared fiv his children. In such 
conflicts, and in the diligent culture of the holy afleclioiis and 
unseen graces, which in the sight of God constitute the true 
elements of Christian character, cb I suppose the long life of 
our departed friend has been employed even to its termina- 
tion. What victories she has wcm over sinfiil nature ; to what 
heights of piety she has attained ; to what intimacies of con- 
verse and communion with Chmt she has been admitted ; 
for what a glorious exaltation under the heavenly economy to 
which ^e is now subject she has been fitted by this, her pio- 
tracted warfare — ^we may not be able even to conjecture tifi 
we, too, shall put on immortaMty. We may, however, be al- 
lowed to express our belief, that within the memory of the 
present generation she has not been known to perform an no- 
tion, or qpeak a word, or maniftst a temper, not in harmony 
ivith her ChristiBa ytobmaeia. It is probably mofe than hatf 
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Ik ceatury since Mrs. Garrettson laid aside every weight and 
the sins that easily beset us, and entered with an nnreserved 
devotion upon the race set before her. ^ Those who had the 
bap^Hness of enjoying her intimate acquaintance— those who 
were accustomed to meet with her where the " children of 
Grod spake often one to another" — ^know well that through 
these long years she has not rested from her labors as victor 
upon a conquered field. They will testify that, with no in- 
termission, she has to iixB last been eminently active, watch- 
ful, and self-denying ; that she, more than those around her, 
" prayed without ceasing ;" that she constantly " hungered 
afid thirsted after righteousness ;" that her religious experi- 
ence and utterances were ever firesh, edifying, and spiritual ; 
that sl^ was reverent, humble, grateful, trustful, filial, quite 
above the examples of our current Christianity. For myself, 
I seemed always, when in her presence, in what (for want 
of some m<»re descriptive t&nm) has often been denominated a 
reHgious atmosj^iere* In addition to these statements, let 
us remember it is of the very genius of Ohristianity, that the 
path oi- " the righteous ^ineth more and more unto the per-^ 
feet day." In the midst of this ever-increasing light, ever 
gazing upon the Lamb of God that taketh away the i»n of 
the world, and ever yielding herself up to the attractions of 
the cross, it may be said of Mrs. Garrettson, rather than of 
most others, Ihat her " conversation" was in heaven. There, 
for these many years, her heart has been — there, her treasure. 
What is the inference o^red by this discussion to promote 
our edification and comf<Mrt ? I b^eve — I can not doubt — 
that our friend has continued to grow in grace, and that un- 
der favoring influences of ever-increasing efficiency, quite to 
the close of her career ; and that she has bom0 with her to 
heaven a maturity of piety, a depth, a compass, a symmetry 
of Christian ohasaeter, and a large acquaintance with God 
her Savior, not unexampled, btrt rare in the Church. This, 
as it seems to me, is a special honor conferred by God upon 
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]U8 aged servant, tha;t in the highest aense her foree was not 
abated, nor her eye dim — that her sun nerer defined, bnt 
^e rejoiced in nud-heaven as it ^one upon her triumj^ant 
departure. Such an h<mor is to be esteemed a blessed eon^ 
pensation for all the ill and strife of a hundred years. 

2. We perceive, thai, that Imig life has been to our saint-' 
ed firiend a gift of inestimaUe value. If, however, she was 
spared so long £>r the per&cHcm of her ever-giowii^ }^ety, 
we must also bdieve that she remained to be a blecmng to 
others; 

1. By her prayers. Irreligious, and yet more, skeptical 
men, deny the efficacy of prayer, as a disturbing force which 
Grod will not aUow to thwart his wise, unchangeal^ plami. 
In truth, however, the efficacy of jffayer ferms an integral 
part of his plans. It is one of the forces calculated aa to car- 
ry out his beneficent designs, and it can not disturb them. 
Job's ofiending friends were commanded by God to ofier sac* 
rifiees, with this promise as thek warrant for success, *' My 
servant Job shall jway for you. Him will I accept." Dis- 
eases have been cured, life prolonged, judgments averted, 
and needful rain poured out on parched fields in ansMPer to 
prayer. The efiusion of the Holy Spirit is^ expressly made 
dep^ident <m prayer. The piety of the worshiper, too, gives 
efficacy to ]^yer. The holiness of Christ qualifies Him 
to be our intercessor, ^se must he have ofiered sacrifice 
for his own sins. We know, too, lliat "the ^feotual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.'* Support- 
ed by such authorities, I can not hesitate to express th» 
opinion that the prayers of the departed have been instru- 
m^ital in confemng signal Uessings oa the Hving ; and aff 
her piety manifestly gained strength and int^isity to the end 
of her life, so may we assuredly infer that her supplications 
became more and more prevalent with God as she approach^ 
ed more nearly to his image firom year to year. What an 
elaofaat of power did her elevated piety impart to her inters 
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ceisions for the Chmoh ! What efficacy have they given 
to the preaching of the Gospel ! Few persons feel for the 
Church as she did. She was in no trite, ordinary sense " a 
mother in Israel.'' She loved Zion with an intense afiection. 
She had such a sense of the importance of preaching the Gos- 
pel and upholding its institutions, as few Christians ever man- 
ifest ; and I am quite sure that many of Christ's emhassa- 
dors have heen strengthened and encouraged hy knowing that 
the prayers and syn^pathies of such a saint were with them. 
The conversion of sinners and sanctification of believers were 
to her the most significant of reahties ; and she felt, spoke, 
and prayed in regard to them as, with such vivid impressions, 
she must. ' 

This Church has no doubt lost, in a female almost one hund- 
red years old, who for several years was mostly confined at 
home, and could seldom hear the word when present at pub- 
lic worship, one of its strongest pillars. It does not, I trust, 
lack active, devoted, vigorous men and women ; but has it 
one such intercessor left ? one so mighty with God ? one who 
so loved the Savior and blood-bought souls ? one such Miri- 
am to hold up hands that are ready to fall ? If so, it will 
prove a vital Church. 

But what has specially impressed me in my Icmg acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Garrettson was her unfaltering concern for the 
salvation of her very largci circle of relatives. She seemed to 
possess peculiar strength of afiection, and to extend ii to att of 
her reUUives. This is not very usual. Large family connec- 
tions become split up by diverse interests, and tastes, and 
creeds. In my frequent and protracted visits at the hospita- 
ble house now so desolate, I always had occasion to remark 
the strong interest felt by its godly mistress in the family con- 
nections to the retnotest degrees of relationship ; in the young 
OS well as the old ; in the gay, thoughtless boys and girls, ai 
well as the older and more sober-minded, who delighted so 
much to visit their venerable auntt as so many afiectimiate- 
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ly called her. She always said something to th^m or about 
them ; there was ever something in her look or tone which 
indicated her lirely solicitude fi>r thetr salvation. She has, 
for years, seemed to me to be eminently a fcmtUy interces- 
sor. And di ! what blessings has God already poured on 
many of themi and what greater may He now have in store 
for those favored ones in whose behalf this beloved servant 
has spent so many holy seaacms in prayer ! For myself, I 
confess it has been a source <^ joy and gratitude to me that 
those most dear to me have been sharers in such a benefit'. 
A decided, unfaltering Christian for nearly liiree quarters of 
a century, ^e had triumphed over her own constitutional 
and habitual infirmities. Her tastes, her conversation, her 
daily life, were all consecrated. She had trodden Satan un* 
der ^Dot, and walked long in daily commimion with God ; 
from this goodly height of piety, on this Pisgah, wilii the 
land of promise full in her eye, it was that our sainted friend 
spoke and wrestled with h«r covenant-keeping God in behalf 
of her kindred acecnrding to the flesh. Was this an old age 
spent in vain ? I trust there are living witnesses here to the 
efficacy of her prayers. I trust that many more will yet be 
given to Christ in answer to her supplications while she was 
yet with us. Now she is removed to heaven, we know not if 
she is allowed to pray more for those she loved so well — if she 
can spare a note from the song of the Lamb, now her absorb- 
ing theme, in behalf of those she has left behind. Let her 
example, at least, still lead them to the cross. 

2. It is by her high, unspotted, beautiful exainple, that 
our departed friend " being dead, yet speaketh ;'* and I trust 
in God that she will long continue to speak efiectually to 
this community and to the circle ci her acquaintance, and 
especially to her kindred. I can not doubt that they espe- 
cially, who have had the high privilege of knowing her more 
intimately than others, will retain a livdy and grat^l re-' 
membrance of a character as pure-, and blameless, and at- 
I. c 
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tnetiye ms amy they axe likely to look cqpon in this world. I 
feel confident that, of those who hear me, there are fome who 
will striTO to fc^w such a pattern ; lome who will resolve 
to model their young lives hy it. I think, too, that when 
those shall have passed away, their children, and their chil- 
dren's children will hear of the gracioos life and the triumph- 
ant death of her who lies in the embraees of death before us, 
and will cherish these traditions of £unily piety with as pure 
a gratification as any which the revered memory of their an- 
cestors may awaken. 

But the utility of such an example is a topic which belongs 
rather to the past than to the future. Christian example is 
much relied on in the Gospel economy as an instrument fixr 
the promotion of piety. A large class oi persons hahitually 
distrust all religious pnofessiona, and they listen with much 
caution to the inculcations of the pulpit. No matter how 
faithful or how able the preacher, he is often regarded as 
performing a mere professional fiuietion, even when he most 
truly exhibits the beautiful sentiments and pure morals of 
the Gospel. His earnestness, his tenderness, his argument, 
pass for little more than conventional or professional dec^i- 
cies, which it is cieditable to exhibit, but which are received 
with many grains of allowance. It is of God's great merey 
that we can refer persons of this skeptical turn to living, 
unostentatious exemplifications of the truths which we so 
unsuccessfully reiterate. These silent preachers excite no 
suspicion, and are likely to awaken no opposition, if their 
piety is of a graceful as well as of a pure type. If at first 
the stricter rule of life and the higher moral bearing provoke 
criticism or sneers, some years of conastent, imfaltering piety 
9eldom fail of putting the foe to silence. Eminently has our 
d^p^ed friend performed for her generation this good service 
in her Master's cause. She adopted at the outset a course ci 
loligious life more decided and stricter than that which pre- 
vailed around her. Qon&rmity to thp Wp44* amusements 
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and associatious, by most religious persons held to be quite 
compatible with a Christian profession, she rejected with all 
the decision and earnestness of thorough conviction. Such a 
beginning oonld not fail of exciting distrust and opposition, if 
not ridicule and persecution. It is natural, perhaps, to con- 
clude that persons who are so very exact and uncomproinia- 
ing lack depth and consistency of piety ; that Hhey forget the 
weightier matters of the law amid such scrupulous tithing of 
mint and cummin. It is commonly prophesied, that they who 
take such burdens upon them at the commencement of the 
race, must soon break down. Without knowing precisely what 
happened sixty years ago, we can not doubt that these and 
many such surmisings were felt, if not uttered, in regard to 
Mrs. Garrettson. How completely, how triumphantly were 
they refuted long ago by her consistent, powerful example I 
She never swerved from her steadfastness. She never abated 
a single jot or tittle from her strictness and her opposition to 
the world's vanities. She maintained her high position to the 
last ; and yet who, within the memory of man, has lisped a 
suspicion of her piety ? Who has thought she might some 
day prove a hypocrite or an enthusiast ? We should .as soon 
have expected to see the laws of the universe changed, as to 
see her deviate from her uprightness. Infidelity, sectarian- 
ism, profligacy itself stood confounded in the presence of such 
a living, lasting, irreproachable example, held out now to the 
gaze of two or three generations. For us and for our fathers, 
this example, exhibited on no obscure theatre, has demon- 
strated that a self-denying, cross-bearing piety, which gives 
all for Christ, and takes Christ for all and in all — ^which puts 
on the Lord Jesus, making no ^' provision for the flesh, to 
fulfill the lusts thereof "^-cotiflicts with none of the virtues 
or the amenities of life ; that it is compatible with " whatso- 
ever things are honest, and lovely, and of good report ;" that 
it is no enemy to any of the charities, the graces, or the ac- 
complishments that constitute the peculiar charm and power 
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of cultivated female character. Now this is a conviction 
much needed in the Church, as well as in the world — needed 
more, perhaps, in the ear ly religious days of Mrs. Garrettson 
than it is now, hut needed now and always. I helieve that 
no female in this country has done more to produce and prop- 
agate this conviction than she, in the presence of whose life- 
less remains I utter this testimony. She has heen the source 
of an influence which was most appreciable, perhaps, in her 
own religious and family circle, but which operated very ex- 
tensively beyond it. Had she lived her almost century for 
this single object, it had been a life of peculiar usefulness and 
^honor. 

3. I can not avoid the conclusion that the latter years of 
Mrs. Garrettson have exhibited one of the most attractive in- 
stances it has been my good fortune to notice, of a beautilul 
Christian old age. Her religion was so vital and pervading, 
that it seemed always young, always instinct with the vivac- 
ity, the freshness, and the joyousness of perpetual youth ; and 
her religion stamped its impress upon her whole character. 
Her mental, and even her physical powers seemed to be re- 
newed i^ay by day, by the omnipotent grace which so refreshed 
her soul with living waters, and made her body the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. To this established dominion of control- 
ling grace I ascribe it, that Mrs. Garrettson was, to the day 
of her death, exempt beyond most other aged persons, from the 
weaknesses and vices of old age. She had not the slightest 
infusion of captiousness, or complaining, or discontent, or ego- 
tism. With all her strictness and her saintly bearing, she 
was as gentle and meek, and kind and amiable, as an an- 
gel's presence. Playful childhood, and gay, buoyant youth 
rejoiced in her society, and coveted the happiness of being 
visitors and guests under her hospitable roof 

Her presence was not felt as a restraint, though it effect- 
ually awed down -every tendency to rudeness or impropri- 
ety ; and wh^re she was I neves heard a sneer at things sa- 
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cred, or a slander, or saw a look of disrespcf'. Her essen- 
tial gentility, blended with her sweet piety, seemed to ren- 
der impossible for the time what in other places may have 
been but too common with some of her visitants. Amid all 
this freedom from constraint, there was no deference done to 
the worldliness or irreligion of the guest. The family altar, 
the earnest grace, the good books, the religious topics which 
constituted the staple of conversation — the evening's occupa- 
tion for the mission, or the Sunday-school, or the poor, as well 
as the frequent personal, loving appeal, all showed how en- 
tirely religion was the absorbing idea. 

I would not pass unnoticed another feature of Mrs. Gar- 
rettson's piety, which shone with peculiar lustre in her later 
years — ^her large catholicity and absolute exemption from 
sectarian bigotry. Among her most cherished, honored Chris- 
tian friends, with whom she took sweet counsel and rejoiced 
in a conmion hope, were representatives of nearly every re- 
ligious denomination in the land. She gladly listened to 
their ministry, and extended to them all the tokens of Chris- 
tian confidence and affection. Her devout, grateful spirit 
was wont to rejoice at the prosperity and increasing 'useful- 
ness of the Protestant Churches, under whatever name they 
raised their voice against sin and exalted the atoning sacri- 
fice. *I offer this testimony to the liberal, eminently unsec- 
tarian spirit of our deceased friend, as a tribute of justice to 
her character, of which this has always appeared to me a 
prominent and very attractive feature. In giving expression 
to this sentiment, which an acquaintance of twenty years has 
only served to strengthen, I am not unaware that some of 
Mrs. Garrettson's friends, less intimate with her private re- 
ligious habits and opinions than with her general character, 
have supposed that her decided preference for the Church in 
which she had cast her lot, as the result of intelligent in- 
vestigation and clear conviction of duty, was hardly compat- 
ible with any very cordial sympathy with other branphes of 
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the Christian family. This conclusion does injustice to the 
memory of the deceased, and it arises from an imperfect ap- 
preciation of the special character of her piety. That was 
eminently social. She delighted in holding frequent, inti- 
mate converse with devout, earnest souls who evinced. in 
their life and experience the work of the Holy Spirit. 

From sueh associations she evidently derived some of the 
most beautiful traits of her own rare piety. Next after the 
revealed word of God, she reverenced the testimonies of the 
simple-hearted, humble, self-denying followers of the Savior ; 
and she was a meek and thankful learner of the deep les- 
sons derived from this source. I think she was accustomed, 
beyond most other Christians of my acquaintance, to look in 
this direction for a measure of that wisdom which God con- 
ceals from the wise and prudent, that he may reveal it to 
babes ; and I know that she rejoiced in this intimate fel- 
lowship with humble, pious souls, as an invaluable means 
of nourishing the Christian afiections, of banishing sloth and 
lukewarmness, of quickening her spiritual perceptions to a 
constant alertness in worship and duty, and for maintaining 
incessant communion with heavenly things, and a vivid as- 
surance of acceptance with God, always regarded by her as 
prime necessaries of the spiritual life. Mrs. Garrettson's 
ardent attachment to the Church was, I am sure, greatly 
strengthened by the special provision made in its institutions 
for this quickening of individual piety by frequent contact 
with whatever fervency of spirit may exist in any of its mem- 
bers. Such helps to the growth in clear, genial, Christian 
experience, were certainly well adapted to endear to her these 
special means of grace, but they were, at the same time, yet 
more • eminently fitted to foster a large and catholic spirit. 
Piety, at once so ardent and social, can not satisfy its crav- 
ings with names, and forms, and traditions. It is therefore 
the natural foe of sectarian bigotry, which makes these its 
idols, and measures its spiritual prosperity by the intensity 
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of its distaste for all deviations from model orthodoxy. With- 
out impairing the strength of denominational ties, heartfelt 
religion does, by the force of an inherent lav» traverse these 
van shing lines, and ally itself by gracious affinities to all 
wh.^ bear the Master's image. The Ifeast tinge of bigotry is, 
as it seems to me, theoretically incompatible with the type of 
piety for which Mrs. Garrettson was distinguished through- 
out her long religious life ; nor do I believe that any Chris- 
tian of the present day has more entirely escaped this hate- 
ful contagion. I will repeat that no feature of her beautiful 
old age was more characteristic and attractive than the fer- 
vent Christian charity which blessed and cheered her long 
career quite to its closing hour with an ever-increasing ra- 
diance. Such virtues are too rare and too precious at the 
present day — ^I fear I must add, especially in middle life and 
old age — ^to be omitted in our estimate of Mrs. Garrettson's 
character, where they shone so conspicuously. How many 
professors of religion, who begin their race with at least some 
hopeful measure of this catholic spirit, utterly neglect its 
cultivation, and offer to our view, as their most observable 
marks of religious development and growth, a growing ex- 
clusiveness, which, in the maturity of life, or, if not before, 
in old age, has become bigotry so intense and impracticable 
as to deny Christian recognition and fellowship to the great 
body of Christ's redeemed people. We should learn lessons 
of caution from such lamentable perversions of the Christian 
character, and be provoked to godly emulation as often as 
we look to the bright example of our departed friend for 
encouragement and instruction. 

I said that Mrs. Garrettson's mental as well as moral 
powers seemed to be ever fresh from the holy influence of 
her piety. This was remarkably exemplified in her love of 
nature. She rejoiced in every beautiful thing which her eye 
beheld in heaven above or on earth beneath. The return 
o£ spring-time brought to the venerable centenarian a tide 
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of satisfaction as exuberant as she might have felt on the 
May-day of her fifteenth year. It was a touching sight to 
look upon her tall, erect form, as, during her early morning 
promenade in the flower-garden, she rejoiced in the sweet 
sights and odors that made nature glad around her, or stoop- 
ed to gather bouquets for her guests, or to adorn the break- 
fast-table. She saw God in all nature's loveliness, and her 
lustrous eye would sparkle to the last as she joyfully and de- 
voutly ascribed to Him the beauties so lavishly bestowed on 
the region around her. What rendered all doubly delight- 
ful, she evidently enjoyed what belonged to others as keenly 
as her own ; and I am sure she felt a lively satisfaction in 
the happiness and well-being of the humblest of her neigh- 
^bors, hardly less than themselves. 

With such a spirit she could not fail to maintain a salu- 
tary influence to the last, for she maintained her interest in 
all that afiected the good of others, which is the true secret 
of influence. 

It would be thought a remarkable omission in the briefest 
sketch of Mrs. Garrettson's character to pass unnoticed one of 
its most prominent features — ^her hospitality, to which, how- 
ever, I only refer, because in her, more than in most others, 
it rose to the dignity of a Cfhristian virtue. She was seldom 
alone ; for several months in the year her house was usually 
crowded with family and religious friends. Few such ex- 
amples remain among us of the free, genial hospitality which 
is generally thought to have graced the olden time more 
than it does the present. Many will long remember this 
venerable mansion as the scene of delightful social inter- 
course, where acquaintances were formed, and friendships 
contracted, very pleasant and profitable ; where clergymen 
and private Christians, of different churches, learned to for- 
get sect, and admire the Savior in the delightful experiences 
and recognitions of Christian fellowship. " Behold how good 
and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
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unity !" was the sentiment of which these delightful reunions 
were wont most frequently to remind us. Religion, mutual 
edification, and enjoyment, and the promotion of Christ's 
kingdom, as they were the ruling ideas of Mrs. Garrettson's 
life, entered into all her social and domestic arrangements, 
as their sole and vital principles. Opportunities were mul- 
tiplied for &mily and social worship, A lecture in the par- 
lor, or a sermon or prayer-meeting in the neighboring school- 
house, was had whenever practicable, in the fullest confi- 
dence that nothing would be more agreeable to the guest, 
and as the very best provision that could be made to pro- 
mote his gratification. Such was usually the prevalence of 
graceful, unobtrusive. Christian influence, that every one 
caught the dominant sympathy for good things. With many 
it was, no doubt, a transient emotion, and passed away with 
the occasion as a bright iUusion, which could hardly fail, 
however, of leaving at least a pleasant remembrance of di- 
vine realities. With many more, I doubt not, the impression 
was lasting, and exerted a permanent influence over the 
character. What added to the moral power of these social 
and domestic arrangements, and, without seeming to design 
it, imparted to them a positive religious character, was the 
regular recurrence of the class-meeting and the Sunday- 
school, for the accommodation of the neighborhood, to which 
one apartment was always consecrated. 

Mrs. Garrettson's charity was no less remarkable than 
her hospitality, and, like it, was eminently Christian. I have 
the best reason to believe that her liberality in supporting 
the institutions of religion, and in relieving the needy, was 
always as great as her pecuniary means would permit. She 
also devoted the largest part of her time and personal exer- 
tion to the same objects, and, what is still less common, her 
doors were always open to the unfortunate. 

All who were much in the habit of visiting the house will 
r^nember to have met there, from time to time, some victim 

C 2 
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of oppression or misfortune— perhaps a foreign refugee wait> 
ing to obtain employment, or an invalid for the return of 
health — ^perhaps an orphan child, or a bereaved family. 
These were, for the time, objects of chief solicitude, for whoso 
physical comfort, and yet more for their moral well-being, 
the whole family movement was directed. 

I mention here, as exceedingly characteristic of Mrs. Gar- 
rettson, and as evidence of the enduring strength and vivaci- 
ty of her mental powers, that she continued to the close of 
life to take a lively interest in public affairs. She read the 
newspapers with the regularity of a practiced politician, and 
formed very decided opinions of men and measures. I was 
recently much impressed with her remarks upon the succes- 
sion of revolutions which have swept over Europe within the 
last year or two. They were evidently the subject of many 
of her earnest thoughts and prayers, as likely, not only to el- 
evate enslaved nations, but to favor the spread of religious 
liberty and the introduction of a pure Christianity. In ev- 
ery thing that concerned her own country, her deepest feel- 
ings were enlisted. Hers was a patriotism born amid the 
stirring scenes and profound ej:citements of the war of Inde- 
pendence. She had been acquainted with Washington and 
Jay, and many of the ruling spirits of that day, and the gallant 
Montgomery, whose blood flowed early in the great struggle 
for freedom, was a favorite brother-in-law. These circum- 
stances had no doubt much influence in forming, if we may 
use such language in speaking of a woman, her political opin- 
ions and character. The strength, intensity, and dignity of 
these might be denominated Roman, but for the profounder 
Christian sentiment with which her thoughts and conversa- 
tion were imbued whenever her country and its interests were 
the theme. I have reason to believe that her country and 
its rulers were remembered in her daily prayers with a fidel- 
ity and fervent devotion little known to the great body of 
professing Christians. We might indulge flattering hopea 
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in regard to the perpetuity of our imexampled natioaai bless- 
ings, if the great duty of praying for public men and for the 
peace of our Jerusalem, which is so solemnly enjoined upon 
the Church, were as faithfully performed by all its mem- 
bers. 

One who had enjoyed more than others favorable oppor- 
tunities £:>r knowing the deceased well, said to me that she 
thought the most remarkable trait of her old age was deep 
humility. This was >precisely the remark which I had fre- 
quently been led to make. She possessed a strong and cul- 
tivated intellect, was well read, and especially so on rehgious 
subjects, and she retained to the last a complete and unim- 
paired use of her mental faculties. So, at least, it appeared 
to me. I was unable to perceive any decay in her powers 
during the twenty years of my acquaintance with her. Add 
to this, that the most intelligent and experienced Christians 
and ministers ever felt and manifested the greatest deference 
for her judgment and counsel. How natural — ^how almost 
unavoidable was it, under such circumstances, to acquire a 
measure of self-reliance incompatible with great humility ! 
For this virtue, however, Mrs.-Garrettson was pre-eminently 
distinguished. Deeply taught in all the great truths of re^ 
vealed, experimental religion, she was the most teachable 
of all who sat with her at the feet of Jesus. Every minis- 
ter who clearly, earnestly, and lovingly preached the cross, 
was sure to win golden opinions from her ; and she seemed 
desirous of learning something about the way of salvation 
from every traveler toward Zion. She manifested profound 
respect for the religious experience of common, imlettered 
Christians, because she regarded this as a field in which the 
gracS of God bestowed equal honor upon minds of very une- 
qual capacity. I have looked on with intense interest and 
pleasure, to observe the docility with which she received les- 
sons from persons greatly her inferiors in intellect, kiu>wledfe, 
and Christian attainments. It was manifestly beo«»e s]i# 
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thought she saw in them evidence of a deep piety which waa 
not likely to he unaccompanied hy divine teaching. 

Finally^ I have known few Chnatians in whose theology, 
experience, and daily life, Christ occupied so exalted a place. 
He was literally the Alpha and Omega — the heginning and 
the end of her religion. She was wont to speak of her Sav- 
ior with the profoundest reverence, and yet with an under- 
tone of intense affection which constantly reminded one of 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, or of John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. It was this that gave to her piety its marked 
. — ^I may say, its. characterizing peculiarity. You would 
have thought, from her humhle, ahasing views of herself, 
that she would likely enough he a doubting, troubled Chris- 
tian all the days of her pilgrimage. Nothing was farther 
from the reality. I never heard her express a doubt of her 
acceptance and prospects of heaven. It is my impression 
that she lived on, from her conversion to her almost patri- 
archal age, ever assured of her being a child of God. Her 
peculiar views of Christ naturally led to this confidence. He 
was, to all her thoughts and conceptions, stich a Savior — 
so divinely compassionate, so mighty to redeem and save — 
as quite to banish all distrust, and put out of the question her 
own unworthiness as being any obstacle to the displays of His 
grace. I have not known a Christian at once so humble and 
prayerful, and withal so fearless and confident. This was 
the spirit that pervaded her daily life. It was also the spirit 
that reigned ascendant in her dying hour. She triumphed 
at the thought of dying, because she clung to the Savior with 
so divine a hold. Her last intelligible utterances were made 
up of what made up her life — earnest prayer, and triumphant 
assurance. *' Come, Lord Jesus ! come, Lord Jesus ! ctnne 
quickly !" she cried, with eyes and hands raised toward heav- 
en. Soon after, clapping her hands in holy triumph, she 
three times exclaimed exiiltingly, ** He comes I He oomet ! 
He oomes !** 
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IV. 
CHRISTIANS ABE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

Ye are the light of the world. — Matt., v., 14. 

The world itself is dark. * * Darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.'* The apostle Paul speaks of 
" the darkness of •this world" not as an accident, or an at- 
trihute of our moral condition here, but as its essence and 
principal element, as wholly pervading and overshadowing 
aU human society. It is no wonder that the dwellers in 
this dim, dismal region ''go astray iirom their birth," for 
" he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he go-, 
eth." " The god of this world hath blinded the eyes of 
them that beUeve not." It was in reference to the spiritual 
condition of beings to whom such language was universally 
appUcable, and to the merciful designs he entertained to^ 
ward them, that the adorable Savior announced himself as 
*' the light of the world." He that followed Jesus should 
walk no more in darkness, but should have ** the light (rf 
life." Christ, in the season of his incarnation, illuminated 
the palpable obscure by his miracles, by his testimony of. 
the Father, by his evangelical doctrines and morals, by his 
pure example and deeds of mercy, and by bringing " life 
and immortality to light." When he ascended up on high, 
having fulfilled his earthly mission, he devolved this fiino- 
tion on his faithful disciples. The Church, itself radiant 
with the word and the spirit of God, became thenceforth the 
medium of that blessed illumination beibre which, in the 
large plans of the divine benevolence, all moral darkness is 
to be dh&aed away from the face of the whole earth. " Ye 
are the light of the world." 
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The Gospel, of which the Christian Church is thus made 
the depository and sole agent, is " the true light" in dis- 
tinction from all other systems, whether of rehgion or morals. 
This was and is its grand distinction. Other systems could 
never attain to this excellence. They were for the most 
part positively and universally mischievous in their entire 
action and tendencies. They led to evil, and that continu- 
ally. As guides to virtue and mere worldly happiness they 
were inadequate and treacherous. But it was chiefly when 
the uninspired teachers who preceded the Christian dispen- 
sation assumed to he teachers of religion, that they became, 
one and all, " blind leaders of the blind." They only led 
men away from God. The objects of worship, the forms 
and rites, the methods of propitiation which they prescribed, 
interposed so many obstacles in the way of true piety. It is 
very remarkable that the religious principles and observ- 
ances of idolatrous nations tend almost always to the subver-. 
non of the moralities and virtues which their philosophy 
sometimes inculcates. In every idol they raise up a rival to 
Ihe Almighty ; and when the fundamental doctrines of all 
true religion are thus corrupted, it must of course fc^ow 
limt all progress will be into error and darkness. Christ is 
the " true light," so far, at least, as religion and virtue are 
ocmcemed ; and the Gospel, as living in the faith and de- 
veloped in ike conduct of the sincere followers of Jesus, is, 
and is intended to be, under the present economy of the di- 
vine Providence, the sole guide and safeguard of ike human 
race— it is " the hght of life." 

So much, I suppose, I may take for f;ranted, that we are 
indebted to Christianity for whatever of sound piety and good 
morals may exist in the civilized world. I fear, however, 
there may be m(»re of skepticism in regard to another claim 
that I am disposed to assert on behalf of the Gospel, that no 
really valuable improvement, no social melioration or prog- 
ress can be effected by other than Christian agencies. It 
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may wdl be doubted, I think, Aether Greece, or Rome, 
or Hindostan, or China, was ever the better for its r^giim 
or philosoi^y ; whether the state was better goremed, or so- 
ciety at laige more refined or happy ; whether the domestie 
cirole was richer in the pure afiections and sweet charities 
which constitute its bliss and its peculiar charm. Good gar- 
eminent, I am quite ready to admit, may do a great deal 
for humanity ; so may a wise system of education ; so may 
voluntary associations with benevolent objects ; not, how- 
ever, because they are professedly divorced from the Gospel, 
but because they have really manifold alliances with it ; be- 
cause they act upon, and must iJEishion their measures and 
ministries to the sentiments and wants of a Christian peo- 
ple. A law that should do violence to the religious sense of 
the country could not be enacted, or, if enacted, could not be 
enforced. A society that should be formed upon an avow- 
edly anti-Christian basis would, unless protected by its insig^ 
nificance, be put down, dither by public sentiment or by the 
mob ; while parents, who never see the inside of a ehui«h, 
will yet contend might and main against the exclusion of 
the Bible from our common schools. So much, at least, has 
the Gospel achieved among us. It has won an acknowl- 
edged authority over the general conscienee. It has become 
supreme in the theory of populai* ethics, if not in our actvai 
morals, and it tiius very benefidally MfiUs its mission as 
" the light of the world." It irradiates where it does not 
purify, and gives law to opinion where it fails of gaining any 
permanent authority over the life. Thus it is that Chiistian- 
ity, or its imperscmation, the whole company of true believ- 
ers constituting the Church, sheds forth upon the entire nmss 
of human society a very benignant and conservative influ- 
ence, while it may yet be true that it becomes " the power 
of God unto salvation" only to the few upright souls who 
truly believe in the Savior, and bear his cross. It has 
breathed a measure of its own spirit into our laws and insti- 
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tutions, into our opinions and litemtnre, into our ftantimenti 
and customs. 

Such are the incidental and indirect benefits which the 
Gospel has conferred upon society. They are great beyond 
all computatuHi. Christianity is, even in this lower sense, 
the grand source and medium of all tiiat is true and no- 
ble in theory and beneficent in action. It is *' the light of 
the world." But the distinctively religious function of the 
Church is by far its highest. It '' is the light of life." Tru>e 
spirUital Christians constitute the great living demlopment 
and the recognized representatives of Christianity, and the 
entire work of its manifestation and diffusion is commit" 
ted to them. The existence of the Church through so many 
centuries of persecutions and poUtical revolutions, a '* city 
set on a hill," with its pure doctrines, and impressive ordi- 
nances, and living ministry, exhibiting to the successive gen- 
erations of men at least a goodly likeness of what Christ and 
his apostles taught and ordained, is* a deeply impressive fact, 
which we can not afibrd to lose as an argimient, because so 
many will use it as an idol. No one can reasonably doubt 
that this has been one of the chosen means c^ the great Au- 
thor oCour faith for making a manifestation of his truth to the 
understandings and consciences of men. The light has often 
been dim, but never wholly extinguished. Seasons of revi- 
val and reformation have succeeded seasons of spiritual dark- 
ness and prevailing corruptions ; and many good men whose 
history has not been (written have, no doubt, been raised up 
in every age to give their testimony for Jesus. Christianity 
has had, probably, throughout its entire history, its epochs of 
light and power, when impressions were made upon the mass- 
es as well as the schools, too deep to be e£&ced in one or two 
generations. God has ever taken care of the Church, and 
the gates of heU have not prevailed against it ; yet it may 
be confessed that, upon the whole, and taking into cmr ac- 
count its resonices, divine and hmnan, the Church has made 
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pnly a taidy and dislioiiorable progresB in the f«lfiUment d 
its mission. Its light has struggled, and grown dim amid Xh» 
surrounding and endroaching darkness. It could not be 
otherwise, for its light is but another name fi)r its piety, and 
that has commonly been shamefully and wickedly low. 

The aggressive power of the Gospel is dependent upon the 
personal piety of its disciples more than upon any other or all 
other conditions. It therefore provides for, and expects in 
them the highest style of virtue and of performance. Our 
holy religion has the adveintage over all mere worldly theories 
or systems, because it encmirages the a^irant with hif^er 
motives. A man will make and can make efibrts to secure 
any great object, which would be impracticable on lower in- 
centives. He can do more and better to win a fortune than 
he can for only his daily bread. It is easier to play ike hero 
at the head of an army where great honors are to be gained, 
than in the ranks where distinctions and emoluments are ahke 
out of the question. The Gospel takes advantage of this inborn 
principle, and seeks to cultivate the highest virtues by pro- 
posing the highest rewards. It demands, and it has a ri^t 
to demand, that they who enter upon a race where white 
robes, and celestial crowns, and a heavenly heritage are to be 
w(m, shcmld run swiftly and perseveringly. In point of fact, 
the man who seeks after purity and moral excellence on 
Christian principles, has a decided advantage over all oUi- 
ers, and his success is answerable to his better position.' It 
would be unphilosophical in the highest degree to expect 
any other result. 

The Christian has another special guarantee of pro- 
ficiency and success in the fundamental principle of his re- 
ligion. If a Christian at all, he is a man of faith. He has 
a sure trust in God and his promises, which ate an inex*- 
haustible fountain, not of encouragement only, but of cour- 
age. His handd never grow weak in tlieir proper work. 
He if ever brave, and cheeifiil, and whole-hearted, assured 
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of ultiniate trinm^ orer all obstacles and all foes. Not so 
the unbeliever, who, if he sometimes aspires to the culture 
of a lofty, sterling virtae, is often doubtfol of ultimate suc- 
^si ; and if he succeeds to some extent, his fabric lacks solid- 
ity and breadth of basis, and gives less hope of permanence. 
His mcmt usual ground of failure, however, is found in the 
infirmity of his own nature and the strength of his own pas* 
lions. Here, again, the advantage of working on Christian 
principles becomes apparent. K weak himself, the grace of 
God is sufficient for all the exigencies of the Christian, and 
to this his position fully entitles him. He encounters his 
own strong passions, and perverse habits, and low appetencies 
-^e combats with all temptations, and braves all .opposition 
and all danger, with a cheering assurance that the Holy 
Spirit is his great auxiliary ; that, if his own power is small, 
God's is omnipotent ; that in every conjuncture where he 
wants help— help, divine help is pledged to him ; that liie 
deadliest struggles and the sorest distresses constitute the 
precise condition under which Christ will come to his rescue 
if he only believes. 

These, it is obvious, are special facilities secured to the 
Christian by the good economy under which he works, and 
it would be strange, and a reproach to the name he bears, if 
he should not signalize himself above the man of the world, 
who can trust only to an arm of ftesh. God expects him 
to excel others, and in truth he does excel all others when- 
ever he makes a proper use of his immense resources. The 
world is reluctant enough to admit this claim, but the true 
saint extorts the admission firom all ingenuous minds. Here, 
then, properly begins the manifestation of religious influence 
and light. The presence of a holy man purifies — the odor 
oi his quiet, loving spirit perfumes the atmosphere where he 
dwells. His silent example is eloquence— his unobtrusive 
virtues are a halo and marvelous glory about his head. The 
yiodd, as dten as it can spare a glance or a thought from 
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the idolatry of its absorbing interests, will bend it upon thii 
monitory spectacle — upon the man who, in the midi^ of the 
objects of sense, walks by faith, and eridently thinks more of 
Christ than of self. 

This essential, indwelling godliness imparts its character 
and its own power to all the external conduct of the truly 
good man. It pervades his conyersation — it sanctifies his 
intercourse and his relations with other men. His public and 
private duties, his charities, and his every-day virtues are 
armed with a certain moral- efficiency — are instinct with a 
measure of the mind and the might that was in Christ J«« 
sus. They become so many manifestations of the religious 
spirit and the Christian principle within. They multiply the 
luminous points in Christian character. They enlarge its 
shining surface, and supply its broad, radiant orb wi^ goM- 
en beams. Almost the same things may be affirmed of the 
more strictly religious performances of a sincere, deeply-earn- 
est Christian—- of his attendance on public worship, his pray* 
ers, his sacraments, his songs of praise, and his Sabbath-keep* 
ing. Every religious act is redolent of costly incense, and 
glitters with the holy unction. It is invested with peculiar 
authority over the conscience of the spectator, and inspires a 
subduing awe, as if some discovery had been made of a di- 
vine presence. No room is left for any possible suspicion of 
hypocrisy or vain show, or of unfruitful, heartless formality ; 
for there is a contagion in the spirit that is breathed fcftth 
which none can altogether escape. 

Well may it be said of an individual Christian thus tliOT- 
oughly furnished unto every good work, that he is " a burn- 
ing and shining light." His orbit may be straitened, and 
his disk of no wonderful diameter ; but he is one of the heav- 
enly bodies, and divinely luminous. A Church composed of 
members such as I have described is the true centre of the 
Redeemer's system for enlightening and saving the world. 
He lived and died to establish a Church capaUe of this ii» 
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Ue funoticm. He boaght her and washed her with his own 
blood, and clothed her with garments of salvation. He laid 
her e<»mer-Btone upon the stained rock of Calvary. He made 
her the depository of his precious doctrines, and the heir ex- 
pectant of his glory ; and he transferred to her hands, in a 
very high and holy sense, the work of carrying out his own 
designs in behalf of a dying but redeemed race. He rose 
upon our dark sphere "the Sun of Righteousness." He said 
of himself, " I am the light of the world ;" and he bequeathed 
this beneficent mission to his followers : ** Ye are the light 
o£ the world." What Christ did, by his teaching and his 
miracles, during the season of his incarnation, his true disci- 
j^ are now called upon to do by the power and beauty of 
their holiness, by sacrifices, and by all the ministries of a pos- 
itive and aggressive Christianity. As a great spiritual fra- 
ternity, they are " a city set on a hill, which can not be hid" 
— a strong-hold and fortress of truth, whose high battlements 
and shining towers are seen from afar — ^from the wilderness 
and from the sea — ^by the wayfaring and the tempest-tost. 
The Church, with her ministry and her ordinances, is the 
beacon-light of successive generations — an imperishable his- 
torical monument of the life, and death, and resurrection of 
her Savior — ^the representative and heir of past Christian ages, 
and the trustee and witness for all to come. The Church, 
as such, has done more for civilization, and humanity; and 
righteousness, durmg the period of its existence on earth, 
than all human governments and laws. Through the spirit- 
ual members, of which alone the true Church is composed, 
this influence is multiplied and diffused, and they are, in a 
sense no less important, " lights of the world." Scattered 
every where throughout the masses of men, they leaven the 
whole. Full of earnestness, and love, and restless sympathies 
— prone to activity, to aggression, and to utterance, they can 
not but spread their oj^^ions, and communicate their infelt 
sttitiments and emotions. Ever in contact with the general 
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conscience, they shed light upon it, they arouse it, they hold 
up the high standard of divine morals, they compel the mul- 
titude to think of God and his tribunal. The world would 
gladly forget eternity, but it can not wholly succeed so long 
as it has in its midst so many who are visibly laboring for a 
heavenly inheritance — so many who die daily unto the world, 
that they may Hve unto Christ. Every Christian irradiates 
a certain sphere — is a link in the shining chain along which 
the electric influence of the Gospel is borne, in so many direc- 
tions and degrees, to every household and every heart. It is 
chiefly through this silent emanation of light and power that 
the multitude are saved from absolute atheism. They can 
not but partake of sympathies, and fears, and opinions that 
{^evail all aroimd. None can wholly escape the contagion 
which Alls the atmosphere, or remain wholly skeptical with 
regard to truths which reign over the general conscience. 
These convictions, which flow out spontaneously upon the 
poeple from the living Christianity that is among them, are 
the showers that prepare for the good seed of the forthcom- 
ing sower. To follow our figure, they are the dawn that pre- 
cedes the day — ^the harbinger of the Sun of Righteousness, 
when he comes with healing in his wings. 

II. I have hitheifto dwelt upon the inherent fitness and 
great, efficiency of living, earnest piety, in its proper func- 
tion as the " light of the world." The duty of the Church 
and of individual Christians plainly follows from the prem- 
ises so fully discussed. " Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." This duty is performed well, 
just in proportion as the piety of the Church is deep, intent, 
and consistent. The Church illuminates the world by the 
manifestation of its piety, but its manifested can never ex- 
ceed its real piety. Its power to fulfill this its most peculiar 
and essential function may therefore be accurately measured 
by the faith, zeal, and holiness of its members. A Church 
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xn&y be what the wcnrld calls a strong Ohuroh in poiiit of 
numbers and influence. A Church may be made up of men 
of wealth, men of intellect, men of power, high-bom men, 
and men of rank and fashion ; and, being so composed, may be, 
in a worldly sense, a very strong Ohurch. There are many 
things that such a Church can do. It can launch ships, and 
endow seminaries. It can difliise intelligence, can uphc^ 
the cause of benevolence, can maintain an imposing array 
of forms and religious activities. It can build splendid tem- 
ples, can rear a magnificent pile, and adorn its front with 
sculptures, and lay stone upon stone, and heap ornament upon 
ornament, till the costliness of the ministrations at the altar 
shall keep any poor man from ever entering the portal. But, 
my brethren, I will tell you one thing that it can not do — 
it can not shine. It may glitter and blaze like an iceberg ia 
the sun, but without inward holiness it can not shine. Of 
aU that is formal and material in Christianity it may make 
a splendid manifestation, but it can not shine. It may turn 
almost every thing into gold at its touch, but it can not touch 
the heart. It may lift up its marble front, and pile tower 
upon tower, and mountain upon mountain ; but it can not 
touch the mountains, and they shall smoke ; it can not cobp 
quer souls for Christ ; it can not awaken the sympathies of 
faith and love ; it can not do Christ's work in man's conver- 
sion. It is dark in itself, and can not diffuse light. It is 
cold at heart, and has no overflowing and subduing influ- 
ences to pour out upon the lost. And with all its strength, 
that Church is weak, and for Christ's peculiar work worth- 
less. And with all its glitter of gorgeous array, it is a dark 
Church — it can not shine. 

On the contrary, show me a Church poor, illiterate, obscure, 
unknown, but composed of praying people ; they shall be men 
of neither power, nor wealth, nor influence ; they shall be 
families that do not know one week where they are to get 
their bread for the next ; but with them is the hiding of Ood's 
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power, and their influence is felt for eternity, and their hght 
•hines and is watehed, and wherever they go there is a fount- 
ain of light, and Christ in them is glorified, and his king- 
dom advanced. They are his chosen vessels of salvation, 
and his Inminaries to reflect his light. 

In this view the true Church of Christ is ever delivering 
a silent hut efiective testimony. It stretches out its hands 
all the day l(»ig. The lustre of its example, the heauty of 
its holines8,Hhe glory of its inheritance, the fervors of its zeal, 
have voices which *' go forth into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world." These are the sources 
of that evei^living energy imhosomed in the true Church, 
and its richest endowment from the Savior, in virtue of which 
it ever wields a truly apostolio authority over the consciences 
of men, and dii^ses through the masses those incipient con- 
victions which, in the day of merciflil visitation, hecome ef- 
fectual to the conversion of the soul. 

As the ahility of the entire company of believers, or of any 
angle Church, to perform its duty to God and the world, de- 
pends upon their piety, even so it is with the individual 
Christian. K his religion he merely decent, and formal, and 
ostensible, it wiU be utterly powerless. If, on the contrary, 
it is heartfelt, intense, and impulsive, it will be irresistible, 
and its speechless eloquence will reach hearts and habita- 
tions where the pastor and his preaching can get no access. 
In this view the purest, meekest, most child-like man is oft- 
en the mightiest. He who wrestles most eamesUy with 
€rod in his closet is most likely to go forth to his converse 
with men anointed for his mission. His garments smell of 
the spices of Paradise. His face shines as the face of an 
angel, and he unavoidably becomes in his sphere '' the light 
€£ the world." The humUe Christian, without suspecting 
that he is fill filling soeh a ministry, is ever acting upon oth- 
en. To some family or individual he appears horn, day to 
day the impersonation of all they know or heed of saving 
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Christianity — ^the living epistle in which they lead the ehar' 
acter of the Gospel, its author, and his disciples. It is prob* 
ahly safe to affirm that every Christian holds a relation to 
some immortal soul, on which its final destiny is likely to 
turn. Father, brother, neighbor, superior or inferior, he is the 
man npcm whose purity, or fiuth, or zeal, or eonaistdnejr* pr 
prayers, or faithful admcoiition, the salvation of another undy^ 
ing spirit is suspended. '' Ye are the light of the world." 

2. We must never cease to inculcate, both on the Chnrok 
and on the individual, that all religious manifestation not 
proceeding firom heartfelt piety must be utterly powerless, 
as well as unchristain, so far as the salvation of souls is con* 
cemed ; and yet it is unquestionably true, that w(»iLS of 
piety, no less than the reHgion of the soul, enter deeply into 
the great scheme of God for evangelizing the world. Re* 
ligious hght is to shine through *' good works ;" and, after all 
that is said in disparagement of good works, it is hard to see 
how, if they proceed from a pious motive and aim at pious 
^ids, they may not be just as evangelical as the faith firom 
which they spring. At any rate, they are one of the ap- 
pointed ways of manifestation, not merely of the exoelieiicy, 
but also df the power of the Gospel ; and, as every believer 
is bound to be as spiritual as he can, in order that he may 
do his part toward the needful illumination of the world, so 
is he bound to be as active as he can, that he may contribute 
in his measure to the carrying out of the great objects of 
Christ's kingdom. The watch-word which a great captain 
gave out on the day of battle to stir the hearts of his war- 
riors, would answer well, with the change of a single word» 
for the motto of all Christians — '' Chri^ expects every man 
to do his duty.'* And be sure there is a duty £or every man 
to do. Small or great, rich or poor, it is just the same thing 
-^-every one is called out into action, and there will be guilt 
on his conscience and peril to souls somewhere if he holds 
back. Hemember well, *' ye are the light of the world." Grod 
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^depends on you for the fulfilling of this function. He has 
made no other provision for it ; and if you fail him, the world 
will be dark, and polluted, and damned. You held the great 
remedy. You monopolize it for the benefit of the race. For 
all the ills of the pagan and of the Christian world, the 
Church is the great depository of all that has the skill and 
the efficacy to heal, and on this principle will our last reck- 
oning proceed. And in regard to the outward evangelizing 
movement, that is mostly true which I have already af- 
firmed of the inward grace and of the silent example — ^the 
most devoted, and the most earnest, and the most holy man 
is likely to do the most good without reference to other qual- 
ifications, apart from his piety. A stammering prayer, if it 
be full of faith — an ungraceful appeal to the sinner's con- 
science, if it be full of love — a small pecuniary contribution, 
if it carry with it the spirit and the blessing of the widow's 
mite — these, tried in the balance which God holds in his 
hand, outweigh all that the merely eloquent, or learned, or 
opulent can bring into his treasury from their shining stores. 
The truly converted soul is illuminated from on high, and it 
is also luminous, and in its sphere and measure a luminary. 
Whoever refuses to shine dishonors the Savior, and is in a 
way to be disowned by him. Are your resources small in 
gifts, in acquirements, in influence or wealth ? It matters 
the less, if you are ready to c(Misecrate all you have to God. 
There is more in the spirit and the manner than in the 
amount. Let your light so shine as to glorify God. Do 
what you can, and do that cheerfully, heartily, joyfully, pray- 
erfully, " as unto God." Only feel, and f«el always, that 
your great business here is to promote thj Eedeemer's king- 
dom on the earth. Settle that in your hearts and in your 
habits, and Uien every thing will be done in order and in 
due proportion. Never imagine for a moment — abjure as a 
deadly heresy — ^the notion that you have nothing to do for 
the salvation of souls. So far from it, some soul is likely 
I. D 
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to be damned if the humblest ChristiaiL fails in his dntj. 
The onward movement of the good cause loi^ a portion of 
its momentum if a single heart or a single hand be with- 
drawn from the work. Every twinkling star gives its ray 
to the glories of a brilliant night : so let every converted 
soul indulge in the noble ambition of holding forth the word 
of life. Let him soar bravely up to his place in the Gospel 
firmament. Let him give out the light that is in him. Lei 
him become a luminary, and pour his borrowed beams all 
around him upon the darkness of this world. 



V. 

THB GOSPEL THE BASIS OF CHARITY.* 

And thifl they did, not at we hoped, but firat gsTe their own fehrM 
to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God. — 2 Oor., viiu, 5. 

This text refers to a transaction very honorable to the in- 
fant churches of Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor. Judea, 
in common with some other parts of the Roman emjMre, had 
been visited by dearth and consequent scarcity. In such a 
calamity the persecuted Christians were likely to be special 
sufferers, deprived as they were of Ae sympathy, and exposed 
to the violent enmity of their Jewish countrymen, as well as 
of the Roman government. Under these circumstances, the 
disciples of Christ, in several of the neighboring countries, 
resolved to send them pecuniary assistance. More than a 
year had elapsed since these charitable collections were 
commenced, and the apostle Paul, who had been the prime 
mover in the enterprise, now desired to see the business 
completed, and the amount contributed sent to the su^rers. 
He refers, in terms of the highest commendation, to the liber- 
ality that had been di^layed. The young churches had 

* Preached on Sunday, December 17th, 1848, on the Anniversary of 
Ihe Yontfat' MiMtonary Society of ^ Vastry Street Cbnrcfa. 
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quite exceeded his highest anticipations, both in the sum con- 
tnbtited and in the spirit with which they had given. Cor 
text announces the secret of this gratifying success. These 
Hberal brethren, better than the apostle's most sanguine 
h(^[>e8, in the first place g^ve their own selves unto the Lord, 
and then to this good work of charity, according tu the will 
of God. Here is' disclosed the true ground of all efHcieut 
charity. It is a rdigwus obligation resting on th^ ttill 
of God. 

Humane feelings, or sympathy with the woes of the uii* 
f<»rtunate, are, on various accounts, wholly inadequate as 
motives to beneficence. Men are very unequally, as well as 
sparingly, endowed with sympathy. Some find a positive 
gratification in the contemplation of suffering, and the exhi- 
bitions of cruelty ; while the large majority look with sin- 
gular indifference and apathy upon all the forms of distress 
and misfortime that do not infringe upon their own enjoy- 
ments, or invade the narrow circle of their own relatives and 
familiars. Of those who are most liberally endowed with 
the kindly emotions of pity, few acknowledge in the tran- 
sient sentiment any authoritative call to action. They pro- 
ceed no farther than to give some moderate indulgence to so 
creditable a feeling, and some words of condolence, or some 
tears to the sufferer ; a method of dealing with these tender 
emotions most calculated to harden the heart and dry up the 
fountains of sensibility ; for it is a fundamental law of our 
being, that the sympathy which does not find an outlet 
through some channel of benefioent action flows back upon 
its sources, and congeals about the well-springs of humanity 
and compassion. 

Without dwelling farther upon this view of the subject, 
we are also to consider that charity, not acting on Christian 
principle, is liaMe to be disturbed and counteracted by self- 
idiness, the strongest and most universal of human propensi- 
ties. What we give to others, either in effort or money, we 
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gubtract from onr own means <^ enjoyment or aggrandia»- 
ment, and self-love is likely to watch over such disbursements 
with a vigilance and strict economy little favoraUe to the 
claims of sufiering humanity. In this imequal struggle be- 
tween sympathy and covetoumess— between one of the fee^ 
blest impulses and the most powerful of onr passions — th^ 
final issue can not be doubtful. In such conflicts the worse 
principle is sure to obtain the mastery, favored as it always 
is by the conditions which human depravity imposes upon 
our eS&rtA toward a virtuous life. 

It is another drawback upon charities which have no 
sounder basis than mere human instincts, that these emo- 
ticms can be eflectually awakened in favor of such objects 
only as are contiguous or near to us, and su6h as appeal strong- 
ly to our sensitive nature, while invisible or distant sufier* 
ings, and moral wants, really the most urgent of any known 
to humanity, make but a feeble impression, or, what is more 
usual, are wholly overlooked. The tender sensibilities d* our 
nature instinctively shrink away from communion with pain- 
ful or disgusting scenes, while poverty, sufiering, ignorance, 
vice, the most fit and needy objects oi charity, as naturally 
fly the presence of opulence, comfort, and refinement. The 
destitute poor are to be ioxmd by those who have the nerve to 
look for them in hovels and garrets. Ignorant, rude vulgar^ 
ity herds with its like in by-ways, while he who would res- 
cue the wretched inebriate from the ruin that impends over 
him must direct his feet to dark back rooms and reeking cel- 
lars. There, and not in sunlit apartments, that firont upcm 
the thoroughfares of respectable business and honest citizens, 
may he find the gross appetite that quafls the inebriating 
bowl and the profounder guilt that fills it. This mutual, 
strong repulsion between the fit oljeots for philanthropic ef* 
fi>rt and the humane feelings to which they appeal for suc- 
cor, tends naturally to subvert the proper ends of charity, and 
does unquestionably exclude from the field of beneficent €& 
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forts a multitiide of penoss by no means defioient in ike en* 
dowments of a constitutional sympathy. 

It is no less true that the misfc^rtunes and yioes which 
interpose this great barrier between these victims and the 
compassion of their fellow-men have, in many instances, a 
direct tendency to d^rade and deprave the sufierer, till the 
ecmtemplation of his character and condition provides indig- 
nation and disgust rather than sympathy. Ignorance, and 
poverty, and disease, tend of themselves, in the absence of re- 
ligious principle, to vulgarize the sentiments and lower the 
dignity of a human being ; and when the results and con- 
comitants of low vices and gross habits, as they oflen are, 
they lose their power to awaken pity, which is wont to re- 
serve its tears for innocent, or, at the least, for interesting 
sufferers. Even a few instances of ingratitude, the most 
common fault of unworthy beneficiaries, are enough to freeze 
up the charity which springs from mere natural sympathy. 

But the insufiiciency of sympathetic feeling as the mo- 
tive and basis of active charity is yet more apparent in the 
narrowness of its sphere of operation. Pity is moved by the 
sight or the story of actual or apprehended suffering, by phys- 
ical wants, by sickness, by bereavements and misfortunes, 
while it takes no cognizance of that large class of fax more 
pressing evils which are unattended by bodily or mental pain. 
It. is a truth familiar to all, that the victims of many kinds 
and degrees of misfortune and sufiering become insensible by 
use-and habit. The sensibilities become hardened — ^the or- 
gans grow indurated. Even hunger, and thirst, and exposure, 
and poverty are constantly losing their power to annoy the 
sufierer, who finds, at least, a partial protection in the disci- 
^fiiae of patience and submission to which he is subjected. 
It is thus that we become reconciled to the ills of our fellow- 
creatures. Our sympathies, like their susceptibilities, grad- 
ually lose their edge and vivacity. They become accnstomed 
to endure, with diminished sensibility to pain and inocmven- 
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ieace— we to look on with slight emotion or abeolate indifier- 
ence. 

But by far the larger portion of the ills of humanity, 
and those which appeal most strongly to benevolent inter- 
ference, are quit^ unattended with physical or mental sufler^ 
ing. The victims are well content with their condition, ainl 
;would be loth to accept the boon which charity offers. They 
do not a^ our interference. They repel our offers of help. 
They esteem it no mercy that we. come into the secret place 
of their sorrows. Intemperance, in its earlier stages, carries 
its devotees through successive scenes of exhilaration and fes- 
tive delights, that often awaken envy rather than pity. The 
hereditary bondman, bereft as he is of the most precious im- 
munities of our commcm humanity, often knows little of phys- 
ical ills, and not unfrequently exhibits such indubitable evi- 
dence of thoughtless contentment as quite robs mere phys- 
ical sympathy of its vocation. So, also, the children of vice, 
or ignorance, or orphanage accustomed to neglect and in- 
subordination — ^to follow no law but impulse, and to seek 
associations and morality in the streets, acquire a keen rel- 
ish for the sort of life they lead. Their tastes and habits 
are in harmony with their condition. They love their ho]^ 
less lot, and submit reluctantly to the guiding hand that vol- 
unteers to rescue them from impending ruin. In cases of 
this sort, there is no physical sufiering such as is most potent 
to evoke strong sympathy and conciliate the charitable offices 
which are wont to originate in such a source. Most of a.11, 
the stranger to Christ, the decent man well to do in the 
world, at ease in his possessions, with a seared conscience 
and a hard heart, the rejecter of Christ, or he who has nev- 
er heard the name of Christ as a Savior — most of all does 
he spurn the message of mercy with which Jesus bids us 
aj^roach him. Now it is difficult, under circumstances like 
these, to work with any degree of earnestness or success. 
We can hardly, in the presence of so much contentment and 
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eelf-coBififleDoe — of sAoh a high-toned and independent spirtt 
— urge our mif«i<m of mercy, and instmcticm, and lympathy, 
and prayer, upon a fellow-creature. We need soi^ething 
stronger than mere human sympathy, wh&a. we are met by 
so many discouragements — ^where the sufierer himself denies 
that he suffers, claims to be well off, asks no higher and bet- 
ter boon than that which he is enabled to snatch from th« 
circumstances with which the world has surrounded him. 

And here it is that we feel the want of that provident, 
calculating benevolence, which finds its motives of action in 
what God has revealed concerning the permanent interests 
and immortal destinies of man. It is only from the eleva- 
tion of Christian philanthropy that we obtain any just and 
comprehensive view of what our world d* humanity really 
suffers and really wants. The monl ills that press so ter- 
ribly upon the race, the spiritual destitution which, like the 
fulfillment of a doom overspreads three fourths of the globe, 
evils in comparison with which all mere physical sufierii^ 
fades away before the keenest eye, find no adequate sympa- 
thy, and awaken no fitting eShrt in mere w(»ddly j^ilan- 
thropists. Not a few, indeed, who make no profession of 
piety, and are not Christians in the highest sense of that 
term, are honnrably distinguished for their munificent chari- 
ties. We need not doubt that many are constitutionally proae 
to deeds of mercy, and find a luxury in doing on good native 
impulses what the Gospel enjoins on its disciples. Carefid 
ob6ervati<«, however, and just reas<Hiiug will induce ns to 
resolve such manifestations of Christian chanty into the 
working of that general, benignant influence which the Gos- 
pel exerts in Christian countries over the opinions and con- 
duct of entire communities. Its ideas and usages have a 
certain prevalence and authority with those who do not sub- 
mit their hearts and lives to its spiritual and humbling doe- 
toines and observances. It is to this secondary influence of 
Christiamty that we must ascribe the great superiority of 
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eTangelized nations in every depariment of morals and aetire 
Turtue. Would we know what deeds of b^aeficence hnman 
nature will achieve or aspire to independent of divine revela- 
tion, we must look for examples to the history or actual con- 
dition of nations not enlightened by the Gospel. Whoever 
turns his inquiries in this direction will find that chanty has 
no place in systems of pagan ethics. Sympathy with the 
sufierings and wants of humble hfe would scarcely have been 
ranked among the virtues by the sages of antiquity. Neither 
statesmen nor philosophers concerned themselves about the 
morals or comfort of the multitude. No patience or sagacity 
of antiquarian research has been able to discover among the 
rains of Egypt or of Greece the remains of a hospital, or the 
site of an asylum for suffering humanity. The curious trav- 
eler who wanders among the surviving monuments of im- 
perial Eome inquires in vain for some memorials of ancient 
mercy and philanthropy — for some spot or some chiseled 
fragment, consecrated to the veneration of posterity by some 
effort to elevate the intelligence and virtue, to increase the 
haj^iness, or diminish the woes of the teeming population 
that once fulfilled their earthly destiny amid these classic 
scenes. One vast structure, indeed, remains, almost entire, 
the most sumptuous and magnificent edifice that adorned the 
imperial city, built by one of the greatest and best of the emr 
perors fqr the imprevement and amusement of the people. 
It is the celebrated amphitheatre of Vespasian, in which 
ninety thousand citizens found their highest pleasure in see- 
ing lions, tigers, and other ferocious beasts tear each other 
in pieces. More rarely, but still on all the more important 
holidays, they were indulged with the more exquisite luxury 
of beholding the shows of the gladiators, in which thousands 
of barbarous men, trained carefully for the purpose, and arm- 
ad with deadly weapons, fought and slew each other for the 
amusement of the best men and most refined women of the 
metropolis (^ the world. We need not inquire afler the cbari- 
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tw8 of a people who found their ch/oBeaa. pastime in the ccm- 
tomplatton of ^Droeioiui combats, ghastly wounds* and the con« 
Ti^YO throes and hideoctt groanB of the dying. We may be 
sme that no careM provision was made for widows and or- 
phans by a people who consigned the hui^and and the father 
to death £ot their amusement. These Eomans, let it be re* 
membered, were the most civilized and polished of the ancient 
naticms. They were not impelled to deeds of cruelty, like the 
Hindoos and Aztecs, by gloomy superstition, but by their taste 
hr elegant entertainments, anu by ^eer wantonness and oon* 
tempt fot humanity. This may be r^arded an extreme case, 
but it shows what human nature is capable of, what it tends 
to, and what it has approached very nearly if not reached in 
every land left, in the abeenoe of revelation, to the tender 
i^^n^fMithies of our fallen race. There is nowhere any care 
for widows and orphans, for the poor and the sufiering amcmg 
the pagans. These regions are well styled by the Scriptures 
" habitations of cruelty ;" and compared with them, nations 
the most faintly illOminated by the Grospel are exalted to 
heaven in all that relates to deeds of charity and beneficence. 
Wherever the Gospel has been promulgated, there a new era 
has been ushered in for the helpless and the suturing. It 
has been efiectually preached /c>r as well as to the poor. The 
ignorant, the destitute, the bereaved, the sick, the deaf, the 
blind, the insane have found relief in endowed institutions, 
and still more in the private unostentatious charity which 
Christianity has known how to call into actkm. 

What is the secret influ^u^e by which the rehgion of Christ 
has achieved so great a triumph over human selfishness ? 
which, through this parched and dreary wilderness whene 
we make our pilgrimage, has opened bubbling fountains and 
planted green shades, where prostrate humanity may refresh 
itself, and find a new existence and a new joy ? 

The Gospel fiimishes new and efficient motives to charity. 
It sobstilates the unU of God for sympathy. 
D2 
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Chibtianity plants itself at the foondatioa of all efieotiTe 
boievoleiA^, by aniHHmcmg to us the true eharactor and dea^ 
tiny of the human being. Take man as we find him — a de- 
graded, fallen, depraved creature, tainted with cormptm, 
deformed with vices, tending to evil rather than to good» al- 
most nevei rising in the scale of being, but railing into the 
depths not merely of woe, but of depravity and the most hate- 
ful vices, as it were spontaneously — and I protest that there 
is nothing in him deserving to move our sympathies in his be- 
half. If we might be assured that the end of the career in 
which we see him hastening along to the tomb might be 
found in the tomb — ^if all that concerned him were to live 
and to die, we could hardly wait for the issue of such a ca- 
reer. We might grow impatient to see the earth cleared of 
so foul a blot. We might wonder that God preserved a be- 
ing so long, who was so full of all the elements of evil. 
There is no room for charity. Man in that view is not worth 
caring for ; ' but when the announcement is made that that 
degraded, corrupted, suffering, tainted 'Wretch has a soul in 
him that is immortal ; that his woes, that his vices shall 
likewise be as immortal as himself, unless there be interfer- 
ence for his rescue by those who have not fisdlen so low as 
he ; then the wretch, the victim of a thousand vices, of a 
thousand most untoward circumstances, the disowned and op- 
jNressed for many generations rises up before us in the dignity 
of a wond^ul manhood, and stands up the child of Grod — 
then it is that we see why we should labor for his ameliora- 
tion ; then we see why we are called upon, departing from 
our ovm pleasures, scorning the seduction of the woiid, spum- 
ing ease and social satisfactions, to plunge into the abyss in 
search of the lost ; why we should dig deep for him, and 
should bring him up into broad daylight ; should wash away 
his filth ; should clothe him, bring him to his right mind, 
and plant new ideas in him ; should mourn over his aliena- 
tion from Grod ; should bring him into the bosom of our sym- 
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pstkies ; slurald Biirture him into Ufe-*-into new life — the 
life of 6h)d ; should seek to plant in him Christ, the true life ; 
should wash him from his pollutions, ehasing away his daik« 
Bess, touching his heart, if we may, with human sympathy, 
preparing him to he a temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell 
in. Ck ! it is worth while to lahor for that man, Ua he nerer 
dies — ^to exp6nd our strength and resources upon such an oh- 
ject — to huild our efibrts upon such a foundation, for what 
we do there shall live forerer. That goodly fabric shall rear 
up its head and touch the clouds — it shall stand before the 
throne of God. 

That one saying of our Lord and Savior Jes&s Christy 
" There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth," has 
d<Hie more for sufiering humuiity, more fi>r the masses oC 
guilty, perishing men in this world, than all the schen^s of 
benevolence that have originated in any quarter. It has 
done more to reclaim the sufierer — ^more to purify and restore 
the guilty — ^more to wipe away the tears of the mourner-^ 
more to stay the oj^ressor's wrong — than every scheme oC 
philosophy, than all systems of human ethics, than all benev- 
olent plans of human government. Governments, pl^loso* 
phy, and systems of ethics have concerned themselves chiefly 
with communities ; have been ambitious to enact good laws, 
and to rear up a mighty empire ; but the units that corn- 
pose the mass, the sufierers who lie in the foundations of a 
great people, the wretches who are out of sight in the days 
of show and parade — ^they were never the care cd govern* 
ments or philosophers. 

Science and literature have never been ambitious to pour 
^ir light into these dark minds, but Christ recognized in 
every sufierer an immortal spirit, and fastened his regarda 
upon him. The Gospel individualizes. It passes into thfi 
multitude. It counts how many inmiortal souls &ere are. 
It is able to discern the true element of greatness, and good- 
ness, and hopefulness that there is ia each individual. The 
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diTine eompainon talcM hold of tke immorUl elaoaent — Beeks 
to rescue tke man, not chiefly beeaose he does not in his 
lorw estate eontribnte much to the honor and well*bdng of 
his country — because his darkened intellect is not fruitful 
in good counsel — ^because his depraved appetites and man- 
ners are not fit for polished so^ety — ^but because the tunt of 
sin has seized upon his spirit ; because he who i^as made for 
eternal life and for union with God has sunk into the depths 
ikom which the diyine interposition must raise him befece he 
is fit fcr 80 high a position. 

The G-ospel estimates the value, the dignity of each im- 
mortal inielligence, not from adventitious circumstances of 
wealth, parentage, position, accomplirimwnts, but by the im- 
age of God which he bears, however dimmed or defaced. 
In all his degradation, and wretchedness, and guilt, the out- 
cast of men is still a child of God, formed for purposes the 
most beneficent and divine. Whatever the complexion his 
character or destiny may assume, they are to be immortal. 
This ineflaceable characteristic is what attracts and rivets to 
the frailest human being the compassionate regards of God. 
This is the true secret of so much ^Mtering care, of so much 
patient forbearance with ing^ratitude and un, of the earnest 
incessant appeals and invitations with vrhich the sinner is so 
warmly plied by Heaven. Now the Christian philaathro|nst 
has learned to look out upon the fallen race of man from the 
same stand-point. He sees all men through the eyes of 
the divine compassion, and, seen from such a position, the hu- 
man being, no matter what may be his social position or his 
intellectual attainments, becomes invested with a deep, en- 
during interest. The beggar, the profligate, the infant of 
days, the slave, the savage, has a soul in him, to which all 
that is benignant and godlike in human sympathy attaches 
itself. Henceforward, nothing is esteemed indifierent or un- 
important which may aflect his condition and welfare 
These eandidat^sfrr heaven or hell may no longer be neg* 
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Iteted by any wko kaye entered inio tke designs of the di- 
Tine mercy. They must be instructed and guided. They 
must be reelaimed firom viee. They most be won by kind* 
ness, and oonfirmed in well-doing by diligent nortnre. They 
want Hie example of the yirtuonD, and the fisetering oom* 
maniim of oultiwted minds and loving hearts to imbue them 
with pure sentiments and asqpirations, and to give them 
some new taste for things hnrely, and honest, and of good re* 
port. It will not do, therefore, to abandim than to Yulgar 
and demoralizing associations — ^to leave them to want, and 
rags, and the poor-house. It will harden their hearts. It 
will deprave their principles. It diminishes the hope of 
their becoming pons and winmbg heaven. God cases foi 
them, and so must we, if we aMpire to be called his children 
or his friends — ^if we would not o^nd him by slating his 
image in man. 

The concern which a true Christian learns to feel £ot the 
salvation of the poor, and unfortunate, and degraded, in- 
volves and bears wfth it a lively solicitude for all minor in* 
terests. The greater comprehends the less, and can not ex* 
ist without insuring attention to all the minute charities. 
You can not abandon an immortal being, for whom Christ 
died, to the evils of orphanage, and ignorance, and want, and 
corrupting vices, so long as any care is felt for his salvation. 
Such neglect becomes a chief obstacle in the way of all re* 
Hgious inculcations, for it closes the heart against him who 
bears the invitations of the divine mercy. Christ was a 
healer as well as a Savior, and his beneficent ministry to hu- 
man woes and wants usually preceded and udiered in his 
saving message to the soul. 

The GxMpel fosters the spirit of charity by revealing the 
true ration of man to man. It settles for us the pregnant 
questions, **Am I my brother's keeper?" "Who n my 
neighbor ?" 

There is a s^K>ng tendency in hnman seoiefy, and eq^ 



mXty in high cmlkitkA, to sepftntle the xieh aBd the poor, 
ukl array thetm in distinct and shaiply-defined claaees. Tbi^ 
£»rm separate social eirclos. The feimdatkm of enduring di^ 
ferences is hud in the schools wheie they aie educated, in 
their tofocs of cfmversation, in their anmsements, suid in 
their consequent tastes. These and other circumstanees, too 
jinmeroas to mention, are so many elements of repulsion, 
whbh perpetoally tend to increase the distance ahd multi- 
^y the pecnliarities of the two great classes. The intellir 
gemt, and refined* and fiushionahle, are attracted toward each 
other by similarity of tastes and objects ; while those less fa- 
foraHy endowed with such advantages shrink away frtmi 
so much q^ndor, or pr^e, or faslidiousness, into associations 
more congenial firom habit and inclination, or less nunrtifyii^ 
by oontrast. Thus eiwry thing tends to separate the rioh 
and the poor, the favorites and the victims of fortune, the 
natural disp^uen and the natural recipients of charity. As 
this distance increases, and intercourse is diminished, sym- 
pathy becomes less powerful ; for ccmtiguity, and even cour 
tact, is an indisp^utable condition to its free, spontaneous ac* 
tion. A state of things less favmrable to expansive benevo- 
lence could not be imagined. Shut up, each party to coat- 
munion with their own ideas, interei^, and associations, the 
rich are hkely to grow more proud, luxurious, and hard- 
hearted ; the poor more and more suspicious and envious, tiU 
the alienation (^sympathy and afiectkm become complete. 
I do not know where we are to find a remedy — I know 
not if, evMi with the resources which the Gospel afibrds us, 
a remedy can be found — if this tendency must not continue 
with our progress in the arts and refinements of life — ^if it 
must not go on to increase and gain strength perpetually. 
It Be&am to be a species of doom, the fulfillment of a destiny. 
It afibrds him who takes large views of human society — all 
who have hearts to feel for the wants and sufierings of their 
£^ow-creatux6s — apprehension that, in spite of what Chris- 
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tianity has been able to do, the eril will go on, and gam 
streng^ from day to day. Certain it is, that it is in some 
sort recognized and sanctified by Christianity itoelf — Chris- 
tianity, at least, as it prevails among us. Not only are the 
lovers of pleasure withdrawing themselves from under the 
recognized ^minion of the Gospel, and removing farther and 
futh^r from a proper position for the exercise of beneficence, 
and the performance of their social and humane duties, but 
the Church itself has admitted the evil into its own bosom. 
The sons and daughters of pleasure and high life hardly 
stand fatther aloof frem the poor and unevangelized than do 
Christiaas, favored especially of God with the means of do- 
ing good, from their bretlnren in the Redeemer. Who does 
not know — ^who will think it worth while to conceal the fact 
— that the tend^iey is to separate the refined (I speak of 
Christians now) — ^the refined, the elevated, the influential, 
the rich, fincHn the po(»r, the dependant, the ignorant-— those 
who can give help from those who most need help ? Who 
does not see in the* stately structures rising up around us— 
who does not see in the very beauty of their proportions, in 
the costliness of their architecture, in the sumptuous drapery 
and decorations within, so many barriers against anj poor 
man or womui's entermg into their doors ? Who does not 
see that, besides all other sects that disfigure the Church, 
aad rend the seamless garment of Christ, there is still anoth- 
er sect arising, more uncompromising, and more unyielding, 
with less heart to feel, farther away from any remedkl in- 
fluence of Christianity — another sect, the natural, perhaps 
the inevitable result of our growing civilization ? 

God knows the ^me has already come when many who 
command the largest resources f(»r doing good, if they choose 
to do it, Have bravely withdrawn themselves from their own 
flesh and brethren in Christ, and have provided fin: them- 
sehres and their &milies religious ministrations so costly as 
to be utterly denied to the muliitftde ; leaving them with 
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tbfiir poverty, if they are pocNr ; with th^r ignorubce, ftt fior 
as they are igomrant, to get on as they can— to rear and sup* 
|N»t their own churches, and to establish schools f&t thek 
own children. Now Christianity, if it has not been able to 
prevent such evils, stands in its hig^ office, and, in the name 
oi God the Father, pours forth anathemas upon them. It 
t^poms such sectarianism. It hates this withdrawing our- 
selves from our own flesh and blood ; and, if it were not for 
Christianity, none can conjecture where this evil would find 
any stay or limitation. No man can guess what shall be the 
iwult upon our social coadition — ^upoa the prospects df hn« 
nwn society among us — upon our great cities — ^upcm the race 
^ mankind ; what shaU be the result of this withdrawkig 
c^ those who are naturally ^ lights and pillars of the Church 
-'•-of thus separating the leaders o£ the people from the peo« 
jde, who are left without a leader — of this coi^eaUng of sym* 
pa&y, whidi cmght to be poured £orth every where — of this 
eagiossment of means, making it so costly a thing to wor« 
ship Grod, that none but a rich man can do it satisfactorily 
and creditably. 

Eeligion has done much ; it has more to do ; and, if it were 
not for the voi^oe that comes down firom its high plaee8-**if 
it were not that Heaven now and than breaks out with ut* 
tearances, wretched would be the condition of the wodd—- 
more wretched than now, when so many are well-ni^ scom« 
fully exoluded firom Christian t^njdes. God's word rebukes 
and shames this narrow, cruel exelusiveness. It abomi- 
nates caste. Not the dmgenial saint or the c<mgenial Phar- 
isee, who goes to eur house of prayer, and harmonises with 
our orthodoxy, is to be the sde beneficiary of our compas- 
sion <» our alms-deeds. According to Christ's genealogy, 
the desfosed heretie Samaritan was near neighbor and full 
brother to the orthodox Jew. "Pure religion and unde- 
filed,'' ov^leaptng the narrow iKnmdaiks of circle and seot^ 
goes forth in ^[uest of the ol^ects <£ dbility in tkeii%hways 
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and hedges. It looks after the greftteat sufieren. It goea 
Ibr the lost sheep into the wilderness far away. No pass- 
word is demanded at the door of its heart To he tHi£)rtu* 
Date, and to hear the image of God, gives precedenee ovef 
all other claims in the eyes of that charity which has heea 
learned in the school of Christ. 

We may trust that as Christianity prevails, as the Holy 
Spirit is poured out, when we get more religicm and love the 
Lcnrd hotter — when we truly give ourselves to the Lord, and 
practice our duties in accordance with the will of God, some 
antidote may he found for this gigantic evil, for this inouhus 
cm the Church, this strange graft on our poor, humhle, loving, 
poverty-honoring Christianity. 

Still more efiectually has Christianity provided for the 
needy, in the terrific announeem^iit it makes to every man 
that he is not, in the sight c^ Grod, the owner of what he 
possesses, hut only a trustee, a steward, held hy-and-hy to 
a stem reckoning for his administration of the trust. It ad- 
nnts and defends his ownersh^> in regard to all other men. 
Religion is no agrarian — no leveler. It holds sacred the 
rich man's rights. It fcnrhids the most needy heggar to de» 
aire, much more to disturb his possessions. I think the true 
spirit of Christianity would have us to respect and honor the 
man whom God has deemed wcnrthy of such a trust. But 
while the rich man is hedged around by so many safeguards 
and guarantees against all human interference, he is held 
to a most urgent and startling accountability to Heaven. 
This is a trite, common truth — every body knows it ; but 
yet it is a truth that may, if any in the Bible will make mma 
listen and tremble, be relied upon fot the performance of that 
office. 

It is all the same whether he have one talent, or three, 
or five, or ten. Not a farthing is his to squand^ upon his 
lusts, not a farthing tc hoard to the endamagement of any 
one of the sons of men. The {Nrincipal is all God's—the in- 
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crease is his. Upon evety dolkur of his aoctuxnilfttkii, in 
whatever pn^teaa fonn it finds tnrestmeat, are enstamped iJie 
imag^ and snperseription of Jehovah. Over every door of 
entrance to his stimptuoas mansions—on the decorated walk 
of his gay saloons, is broadly inscribed, as with the hand of 
a man, " Not thine, but God's." The dainty viands that 
oppress his taldo have a voice that pleads eloquently for the 
poor ; and that sentence from the pen of inspiration, '* dothe 
^ ni^ed,'* may be read by the eye of faith, emlooidMred 
xxpoa all his graceful drapery and piecions^ garmaits. O ! it 
i« not a Hght thing to be intrusted with riches — to be the 
steward of an impartial, omnipresent, inexorably just Grod. 
Well did our Savior exclaim, " How hardly shall a rich 
man enter into the kingdom of heavei^i" Methinks he might 
also have said, how honorably, how triumphantly shall he 
get there, how abundant the entrance that i^all be adminis- 
tered to him — amid what applauses, what blessings shall he 
rise to his last resting-place, provided only he has grace to 
c<msecrate his all to Christ, and mi^e friends of the mam- 
mon d unrighteousness, who shall be ready, when he fails 
below, to receive him into everlasting habitations. Let him 
fully comprehend his mission; let him look out from t^ 
elevation on which the blessing of divine Providence has 
placed him, and see what good may be achieved, what mi»- 
eries alleviated, what light difiused, what institutions may 
be estal^shed or sustained, to purify, to raise up, to iUumin* 
ate, to comfort our depraved, degraded, darii:, and sufiering 
race ; and I know not i^dio may sow so abundantly {ot a glo- 
rious harvest. He may make such an outlay of his earthly 
treasure as shall produce to him in this w(»rld a hundred-fold 
more of satisfaction than the greatest wealth, selfishly spent 
or hoarded, can yield its proprietor, and " in the world to come 
life everlasting." But we must add, our Savior thought it 
was needful to announce that the rioh man— c^ulent, bnt 
not ehantaUe ; ever gathering, but not scatterkig abroach 
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the rich man, tnuMing ia his richee, bat patting no trust in 
God's law, shall hardly enter into the kingdom. It is a 
most re^xmsilde functioD, that of acting as God's almoner in 
this populous, perishing, poverty-stricken world. It is no 
fflnecure, for it is required of stewards that a man be found 
faithful. To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required. This oppressive responsilnlity no considerate man, 
chiefly intent on saving his soul, would much covet, though 
a good man may rejoice with trembling at the honor done 
him, in being made the depositary of so high and fruitful a 
trust. That the responsibility is not too stringent, we have 
good proof in the fact that the beneficent results are not, 
i^ter all, over-plenteous. Yet we must admit that, in this 
great divine law, which holds every man accountable to God 
for the use he makes of every dollar, is a main resource and 
dependence for the world's distresses. The claims of charity 
are laid even now, and imder the divinest sanctkms, not hter- 
ally at the rich man's gate, but at the door of his conscience. 
There are few who can always pass by on the other mde. 
It must s(»netimes be feltthat God is a spectator in this busi- 
ness. The connection between such a trust and the judg- 
imsnt-seat of Christ is not so shadowy and remote that man 
can continue always to oveiiook it. Here, then, is the store- 
house and strong-hold of charity. As long as the land pros- 
pers, and either the Church or the world retains some fear 
of God, the streams of benefieence shall never become dry. 
In proportion as pure religion flourishes will the revenues of 
charity be multij^ed from the same sources. 

To every sincere Christian, the Gospel offers another motive 
to charity more powerful than the one just discussed, or any 
ether addressed merely to his sense of religious or social obH- 
gation. Our adorable Savior has been pleased to iiHSulcate 
this virtoe with an emphasis and repetition quite unexampled 
in the New Testament. While he offers salvation to all in 
the Grospel whi^ he came to promulgate on earth, he sig- 
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BAlizes with special &vor«the exercise of b^MToleiM^ toward 
the ignoraat, the pocMr, the down-tiodden. He {Oimdes for 
all. The great ones of the earth have notliiiig to fear from 
him if they do their daty, but they whom he most cares for 
are the po(». The favorites of this genial system of meroy 
and <^etem&I love are the poor. 

A cup of cold water, given in the right spirit, is p ro m is ed 
a heavenly reward. " To visit the viridow and the fatherless, 
and to live unspotted from the world," is a oomprehenMre 
formula that contains the sum and substance c^pure religicm. 
As the essential means of cultivating virtues of such trans- 
cendent excellence, Jesus did not threaten, but he promised 
his discifdes, as an unfailing privilege, that the poor they 
idiould always have with them. Finally, the decisions o£ the 
last day are to turn upon the question of our practical benevo- 
laice. To have ministered to the hungry, the thirsty, the 
stranger, the naked, the sick, and the priscmer, will be the right- 
eous man*8 passport into the abodes of bliss, while the want of 
such virtue will constitute the ground of condemnation to the 
lost. In reckoning with his peo^de, Christ assumes the poor 
man's obligations, and acknowledges every ben^ustion as c<m- 
ferred upon himself. " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.'' 
He substitutes himself in the poor man's place. He regards 
himself as the beneficiary, and thus calls upon each true dis- 
ciple to dit^nse bis chanties with such a grateful Hberality 
and cordial good vnll as might actuate him, if it were made 
possible for him, to bestow some boon upon the crucified Re- 
deemer himself. Thus is the most powerful motive known 
to the Christian economy enlisted on the side of charity ; and 
Clmst calls upon every sincere, loyal disciple to engage in 
dmng good to the poor, by all their love and obligation to 
his own person and cause. In this all-powerful motive is 
found an ample remedy for the insufficiency o£ other motives. 
8ts»ig sympathy with human wants is a rare eikLowment, 
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hat gratitude to Christ pervades and warms all Chttttifta 
hearts. Not to love and to be thankful is to be no Chxu^ 
tian at all. Pily for the poor acts feeUy and uncertainly. 
This sympathy with Christ, the true beneficiary, in the view 
of the Gospel, is the controlling sentiment <^ all pious hearts, 
and that at all times. Mere natural sympathy is repelled and 
disgusted by the insensibility, and ingratitude, and debase* 
ment of the beneficiary ; but upon this new and higher ground 
of action we have nothing to do with these, but our outlay 
of charity is to be proportioned to Christ's worthiness and 
our obligations to him. Here, too, we find a motive potent 
enough to overawe selfishness. This, we have seen, is oom- 
mcmly too strong for mere sympathy, which it fairly worries 
out of its enterprises. But love to Christ is strcmger than 
even this master passion, which it overrules and gradually 
undermines in all regenerate souls. 

Charity conducted on this evangelical principle becomes, 
not only a duty, but a privilege and dis<Hpline, adapted to all 
Christians, not to a few of special temperament and large 
means. All are under the same obligation to render the 
homage of duty and thankfulness to the adorable Savior, and 
all, the poor perhaps equally with the rich, need the moral 
culture imparted by the practice of active, habitual charity* 
The man who has a hundred dollars a year, no less than he 
who has one or ten thousand, is in danger of loving his mon* 
ey too well, and of falling into the deadly sin of oovetousness* 
Hence the wisdom and necessity of the Chrisdan maxim 
which ei^oins upon all the duty of making matmal sacrifices 
for Christ's sake. This is the only revealed method of coun* 
teraoting and ipcnrtifying that spirit of sdfishness so fisttal to 
piety. The love of God and the love of the worid, Christ 
and covetousness, are antagonists that perpetually struggle 
for the mastery in the soul of even many believers, and the 
poor, no leas than the rich man, is called upon, " accordmg 
to what be hath," to en^^ge in a sphere of aetivities so ooat* 
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kteaiity pleasing to the Sarior, and so peculiarly and specifi- 
cally adapted to impart a whc^esome and indispensable moral 
discipline. The spirited and grateful participation of the 
poor disciples in this contribution for the' churches of Judea 
called forth the special commendation of the apostle. He 
bore them honorable testimony that, "to their power, and 
oven beyond their power," they were eager to make their 
free-will ofierings. It was a proof of the sincerity of their 
love to " the Lord Jesus Christ, who though he was rich, yet 
£x our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich." 

To o^r such a proof, and such a grateful testimony to the 
L(»rd who bought him, is an instinctive desire, strong and 
active in pn^rtion to his piety, in the bosom of every true 
Christian. Deeply conscious of unworthiness and guilt, and 
overwhelmed with a sense of the Savior's infinite compassion, 
the regenerate man pants for opportunities to signalize his 
gratitude and devotion to a benefactor above want and above 
requitals, but still graciously mindful of every token iji thank- 
fulness and afiection. He longs to give some meet expression 
to a sentiment so profound and controlling. He covets some 
field of toil, or endurance, or sacrifice, adapted to the mani- 
festaticm of loyalty and love. It was in this spirit that the 
pemt^ot, pardoned Magdalen poured out her costly mntment 
upon her Master's feet ; and that Paul, not satisfied with 
the labors, and su^rings, and successes of his wonderful ca- 
reer, burned, if Christ would so permit, even to be conform- 
ed to the lik^iess of his painful, shameful death. None was 
forth^r than he from imagining that there was merit in such 
exhibitioiffi of his Christian nncerity ; but it seemed to him 
good to give vent to his grateful emotions, to ofier diconter- 
ested testimony, in the sight of heaven and earth, to the irre- 
pressible power of grace. Something of this spirit every true 
disciple, in his better moods at least, is conscious of feeling ; 
and in pioportioii to the ^levaiicm and purity c^ his piety will 
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be tbe depth and efficiency of the emotion. Holy and benefi- 
cent action, flowing fix>m this motive, ccmstitutes the high- 
est developm^ of evangelical piety, and the only evidenoe 
wo can give to the world that our religion is not qmiioas 
and hypocritical. " By their firnits ye shall I&ow them." 

Having made this consecrat^n of ourselves *' to the Lord, 
by the will of God,'' it would be profitable for us to inquire 
lor a moment in what enterprises we should be led to en- 
gage, and with ¥diat li^irit we should prosecute th^DQ. 

K this Christian experience were fully realized, and this 
sacrifice fully made at the onset — ^if we have " given our own 
selves to "Qie Lord," and work in our new vocaticm according 
to the will of God, what services, think you, will stand high- 
est in the approbation of Heaven — ^what enterprises be dear- 
est to the heart of our Lord Jesus Christ ? Where may we 
do good in order to bring the highest, strongest tide of satis- 
faction into that bosom of all mercy and con ' ii, where 
we look for our own salvation. 

Doing good, in all its forms, is undoubtedly enjoined upon 
OS by the holy Scriptures ; it requires, however, in many hu- 
man enterprises, no slight measure of human discretion to be 
sure that we make such an outlay c^ means as shall do most 
for ofor fellow-creatures, and most for the removal of the evils 
of tiie world. We may so bestow upon the poor as shall 
positively increase their wretchedness, by giving countenance 
to indotoice ; we may so bestow as shall tend to strengthen 
vicious appetites, by affording the means of indulging them. 
It is a great question with political economists, whether it 
would not be better, on the whole, if the streams of benevo- 
lence and wealth were less affluent ; if, in civilized commu- 
oities, men were left more to rely on themselves. Without 
attempting to settle this question, one thing we know, that 
if we axe c<msecrated ftdly to God, and are seeking to perform 
oar duty in accordance with his will, then those enterprises 
vhieh he hat iqpecifically sanctioned, which he most patron- 
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izet, fi)r which he has done most, ^ which he has made the 
laigest sacrifices himself, are sach as will secure the largest 
share of his approbation. Would we know how we may best 
please the Savior ? I think we should not be liable to mis- 
take if the propagation of his own Gospel, and seeking the 
salvation of immortal souls, for which he shed his own blood, 
were adopted by us, and cherished as our own special enter- 
prise and interest. Kecollect it was to save souls, to difiuse 
the Go^l, to establish the recovering ecoii<»ny which the 
Lord Jesus instituted, that the Savior died, that he lived, 
that he preached, that he went about doing good, that he or- 
ganized a Church, that he has cherished and sustained it 
through all the ages of its history, and you will be free from 
all doubt, that by co-operating with him in that enterprise, 
and by laboring to save souls, whether among yourselves or 
in the ends of the earth, you will do your duty as Christians, 
that you will make the very best outlay of such means as 
God has intrusted you with for doing good. 

Oh ! that we might be enabled to engage in this enter- 
prise, as well as in other duties of our holy religion, under 
the operation of the motive that our text suggests. If we 
were pious, if the Church were thoroughly converted and 
renovated, if it might be said of those who bear the name of 
Jesus, that they give their own selves to the Lord — if it 
might be affirmed of us, in our various fields of labor, that 
we are working by the will of God, making that our rule» to 
the supplanting of ordinary selfishness, I know not what 
goodly revolution would dawn upon the Church and upon 
the world. I suppose it would come to pass, that instead of 
the stinted sacrifices with which, it seems to me, we some- 
times dishonor God, men would be careful to do all they 
might for the promotion of the cause of religion. You would 
see them coming fi^rward, and, as fireely as they now give 
dollars, would they then give fortunes finr the glory of Christ. 
A.S laboriously as they now strive to get rich, and provide 6m 
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their families here on earth, would you see men toiling, ply- 
ing every art and every trade, in order to attain something 
which they might pour into the treasury of the Lord. 

Oh I we are fearfully hehind the spirit of our holy religion 
in our (inceptions of its duties. If one could rise above the 
frosty atmosphere in which our spirits are wont to live and 
breathe, if we could shake off these traditionary sentiments 
that clog us and impede our movements, what should we 
think about the work of saving souls? Do you suppose 
that the world, the flesh, and the devil, would be able to 
blind us so^ egregiously that we could not see mighty pro« 
cessions, peoples, kindreds, nations, passing on in an unbro- 
ken career into ruin ? Oh ! our faith must be lK>mething 
else than what it now is. The word of God, as offering the 
preparation for eternal life, is the only means of rescuing an 
immortal soul from death. Our faith must take these things 
in, as meaning something. We must not bring ourselves 
into such an interpretation of them as to crush, and press 
out, and send to the winds, all their precious meaning, all 
their power to move our consciences and our hearts. 

Brethren, do we believe this word of God ? Are we giv- 
ing ourselves to the Lord ? Are we doing this missionary 
work in the spirit of our text ? I speak now no more of the 
general subject of benevolence ; but in the application of it 
I confine myself to the special object of this morning. 

Do we believe what the Bible says on this subject as we 
believe its other announcements ? Do we believe that there 
are three hundred millions of men, women and children in 
China, of whom not one hundred thousand have ever heard 
of the Gospel, or of Christ as a Savior ; and that they who 
have heard, care no more for him than they do for one of 
their dead idols ; that they live without one contrite emo- 
tion, without a tear, without smiting on the breast even once, 
or ever crying " God be merciful to me a sinner ?" Do we 
brieve ^at these three hundred millions are passing ]ik« 
L * E 
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a vast, uncounted, countless army to the bar of God ? Is 
there any interposition to be h<^d for beyond the present 
world ? Shall terms of mercy be offered them after they 
die ? Are, then, threescore years and t^ the mily age, the 
only time, the only eternity in which to labor for thek salva- 
tion ? If you estimate it according to the interests that it em- 
bodies ; if you believe that this is the period in which their 
salvation must be secured or that they must be damned ; 
and if you don't believe it, what do y<m believe— -having 
given yourselves to the Lord, having agreed, fnan your cove- 
nant relations with him, to take his word for your guide, to 
take these things as he has revealed them ? Oh ! if we oo- 
cttpy this Christian position, what are we about? Have 
we hearts, and can we feel ? or are we of them who ** have 
eyes and see not — ^who have ears and hear not." Is it in 
vain that the declarations of eternal truth in regard to the- 
inevitable curse that must press upon the nations which 
know not God has been spoken in our ears ? Has it been 
a mistake in Christ, that these nations, these Churches, 
these Christians, this people, have been chosen to be the de- 
positories of a truth pregnant with eternal results, to be the 
keepers of a light that must^ illuminate the nations, or they 
must perish in unutterable woe? Has he made a mis^ 
take ? Are we his chosen vessels ? Are we the men and 
women whom he has had in his eye, whom he has cont- 
manded to carry out and to send forth this saving message ? 
Then, I ask, what are we doing ? Oh ! if we had the spirit 
of our Savior, if his law were our rule, what efibrts would be 
made, what liberality displayed on the part of those who 
possess any thing of this world's treasure ! How should we 
deny ourselves to save something to give to save souls ? How 
should we labor intensely at the work, as far as providential 
circumstances would allow, that we might achieve the means 
of sending the Gospel to those who perish for lack of it ? 
Dear brethren, J leav^ the subject before you. I check my- 
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self. I restrain the tides of feeling that press upon my soul. 
I know tdo well where I am. I take thought of the age in 
which we live. Others much more able than I have pleaded 
for dying souls, and they pleaded in vain. We may not ask 
too much. We must wait ; we must pray for the Holy Spirit 
to be more abundantly showered down upon us ; we must 
lock for sanctifying influences to come in, to regenerate and 
rouse up the Church ; we must pray for the power of God, 
that we may see afar ofl*, and take in the great idea of Chris- 
tianity. We want faith ; we want to believe in Jesus. As 
yet we but partially believe all his word — every word that 
jHToceedeth out of the mouth of God ; who of us believes it — 
fully believes that man can not be saved without the blood of 
Christ ? who believes that he can not hear without a preach- 
&[ ? who that none can preach except he be sent ? 1 mean, 
who practically belieVes it, as in the light of the Judgment 
I>ay? 

God grant that we may open our eyes — that we may 
hear his words and receive them into our hearts ; that the 
enterprise which now appeals to us, and every effort which 
proposes to give the Gospel to the perishing, ibr whom the 
Redeemer died ; that every such enterprise may become dear 
to the Church, may be gladly welcomed whenever its cause 
b presented, and that each one of us may come forward 
with oor ofiering to testify our gratitude to Christ, and our 
sympathy for the souls for whom he died. 
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VI. 

ON MIRACLES. 

If I had not done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin, but now have they both seen and hated both me 
and my Father.— John, xv., 24. 

This text sets forth very clearly the true intent and object 
of our Savior's miracles. They were not wrought -to demon- 
strate the truth a:nd reasonableness of his doctrines. These 
were commonly apparent fix>m internal evidence. The an- 
nouncements of the Sermon on the Mount — the great com- 
mandments, " Thou shalt love the Lord, &c., and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself" — the divine rule of " doi^g unto others as w© 
would have them do unto us" — carry with them to the human 
*mind all necessary evidence, and they produce conviction in- 
dependent of all argument. But evidence is not always au- 
thority, and the mind of man may be iidly satisfied in regard 
to the truth and excellency of a doctrine or a system, with- 
out feeling the slightest obligation to reduce it to practice. 
Should a learned and eloquent jurist go forth through the 
length and breadth of the land, promulgating salutary legal 
principles, whoever might be constrained to believe and ad- 
mire, none would feel obliged to obey without the clearest 
proof that the doctrines inculcated had been adopted by the 
Legislature as the laws of the land. Men would wish to 
know that the gifted lecturer was also a duly-authorized 
judge before they could listen to his teachings as any thing 
better than clever theories, which they were at liberty to re- 
ceive or discard, as their habits, or tastes, or prejudices might 
incline them. A very respectable moral code might have 
b.een formed out of the books of mere philosophers, before the 
advent g£ the Redeemer, but their precepts were not author- 
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itative. They were not law, much less were they religion ; 
and they were ccmsequently utterly deficient in all the sanc- 
tions which could give them power over the conscience and 
the life. Not so after they had heeaa, adopted by Christ. ** He 
spake as never man spake/' whether philosopher, scribe, or 
Phaiisee, for he " did the works which none other man did." 
He wrought miracles which were the pledges and proofs of 
his divine mission, and thenceforward they who refused obedi- 
ence to his words were guilty of sinning against God. They 
"hated hoik the Son and the Father," 

These remarks expose the weakness of a common infidel 
objection, that, in the essential features of His moral code, 
Christ had been anticipated by the philosophers. This is 
only true in part, and it is of no force as an argument against 
Christianity, which alone gives to moral precepts, whether 
new or old, their power over the conscience. They also make 
manifest the intent and object of our Savior's miracles, which 
is my special topic of discourse on this occasion. 

It has often been said, and I think with the strictest truth, 
that there is no conceivable way by which God could have 
given his sanction to the Gospel as the divine method of sav- 
ing and^ governing the world except by miracles. I can con- 
ceive of two, and only two, possible methods of imparting such 
a sanction to our holy religion. God might have revealed 
its doctrines to each individual mind, accompanied by the 
sure conviction of its divine origin and obUgations. Such a 
revelation would itself be a miracle, since it would plainly 
be a divine act, and an interference with the laws of our na- 
ture. It would not, however, be such a miracle as those by 
which Christ attested his authority as a divine teacher, nor 
would it be adapted to that end. Unquestionably God is able 
to endow all minds with the doctrines and the dispositions 
of the Gospel by direct inspiration. He is able to make iw 
wise, and pure, and happy, by his own sovereign act ; but 
ho chooses to deal with us as free moral agents, and so has 
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preferred a method d acting upon us under which our piety, 
' and virtue, and £uth, shall he Toluntary and progressive, and 
dependent ultimately on our own persevering, earnest efibrts. 
"With, this plan of saving sinners, the theory I have supposed 
— ^that which should communicate religious convictions and 
graces to individual minds hy direct inspiration — ^would he 
plainly incompatible. It would do violence to our firee agen- 
cy, which religion always respects. 

Besides this direct inspiration, which is not suited to the 
constitution of man, there was no other way, so far as we can 
perceive, of giving the divine sanction to Christianity, but the 
one actually adopted. The first teachers of the new religion 
performed miracles — gave manifestations of the divine power 
— ^to show that their mission was from God. This evid^ice 
was addressed to the external senses ; and while it was suf- 
ficient to convince the understanding and bind the conscience, 
it left the will free, and every individual conformed his con- 
duct to his convictions or not, as he pleased. The miracle 
was always a demonstration that the lesson inculcated was 
from Grod, and, of course, that it was^he duty of man to give 
heed to it. Disobedience was clearly both presumptuous and 
sinful under such a manifestation ; but man might choose to 
sin, to show forth the enmity of his heart, to show that he 
" hated both the Son and the Father." The evidence was 
clear and convincing, and the guilt of rejecting it was man- 
ifest and enormous in the same degree. The willing and 
obedient walked by a shining light, while they who closed 
their eyes in voluntary, obstinate blindness, incurred the 
greater condemnation. In this precise position does ike great 
Teacher present the rejecter of his Gospel in our text. This 
rejection of Christ was the sin, by eminence, in comparison 
with which all others were unworthy to be named, and its 
enormity and guilt were great in proportion to the ccmvincing 
proofs which the miracles of Christ had afibrded of his divine 
character and mission. 
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When, from the position which we now occupy, we lodr 
back upon the conduct of these unbelieving Jews, we are filled 
with astonishment at their obstinate rejection of the Savior. 
We wonder how, in the light of so convincifig a demonstra- 
tion, they could remain unconvinced ; or how, with convic- 
tions which, it seems to us, must have been irresistible, they 
should have ** hated'* and crucified the Son of God. Along 
with this general sentiment of blame, this verdict of con- 
demnation, in which irreligious men freely join, I think there 
is often mingled a feeling of self-approbation that we have 
never sinned against a light so convincing, and of regret and 
complaint that the Gospel has not come down to us still 
clothed with its miraculous attributes. The rich man, even 
after some experience of the realities of eternity, is repre- 
sented as still attaching undue importance to supernatural 
manifestations. "If one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent." This is a natural, though a little reflec- 
tion will convince us, not a reasonable objection to the 
Gospel. 

Why did miracles cease with the ministry of the apostles ? 
I answer, They had fulfilled their ofifice in attesting the di- 
vinity of the Gospel, and, from their nature, they could not 
be perpetuated in the Church. A miracle is an interference 
with the common laws and operations of nature. Any one 
of those operations is as much a manifestation of the divine 
power as a miracle ; but it is no miracle, because of its fre- 
quent and uniform occurrence. Take a marble and an acorn, 
and deposit both in the earth. Antecedent to experience, 
there is just as much probability that the first will germin- 
ate and produce a tree as the second ; but, because acorns usr- 
ually grow, we look upon the phenomenon without surprise. 
Should the marble germinate, we should regard it a miracle, 
an interposition of God. If, however, we had uniformly or 
usually observed marbles to grow when planted, we should 
feel no surprise, but should conclude it to be their nature* 
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tLod should throw off the mystery hy pronouncing them veg- 
•tahles. Yet there would really he the same evidence of 
divine power in the one case as the other, in the gerniina- 
iifig acorn as in the germinating marhle ; while the latter 
would he a miracle hecause it deviated from the known 
laws of nature, and the former no miracle hecause it con- 
firmed to them. A miracle, then, ceases to he such hy fre- 
quent repetition ; that is, it loses all its power to produce, 
on the common mind, conviction of God's presence and agen- 
cy. Let us suppose, now, that instead of withdrav^ng the 
miraculous giUs of the apostles, it had pleased God that 
they should he a perpetual endowment of all ministers of the 
Gospel. It is plain that unhmited power to interfere with 
the laws of nature could not have heen safely intrusted to 
such a multitude of men of various degrees of wisdom and 
forethought. The power must have heen special not to he 
dangerous. It must have extended to the performance and 
repetition of one or a few miracles, whenever the exigencies 
of the Gospel and the Church demanded such high testimony 
to the divine authority of religion and its ministers. Sup- 
pose power to work a single miracle had heen conceded to 
all ministers of the Gospel, and that that miracle had heen 
t}ie healing of the sick hy anointing them with oil, or the 
curing of blindness hy spittle and clay. It is perfectly ph- 
vious that these operations would have lost their miraculous 
character hy repetition ; for it is no more wonderful that a 
tick man should he healed hy the application of oil, than hy 
any other external or internal application. This miracle, 
therefore, would soon he regarded as nothing more than an 
ef^cacious prescription. Its reputation ^s a miracle would 
soon he merged in its reputation as a medicine, differing from 
other medicines only in this, that it was administeied hy cler- 
gymen who had contrived to monopolize the secret of prepar- 
ing and applying this sovereign panacea. Suppose the stand- 
ing miracle had heen the power of multiplying hread, as our 
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Savior did in his day. How long would the skeptical world 
have been in discovering that this was no more than a nat- 
ural process — that the atmosphere is full of the invisible 
material of bread, which spontaneously attaches itself to the 
mass in the hands of the priest, when compounded in a cer- 
tain way and broken at a certain angle, of which the clergy 
"have contrived to learn and keep the secret ? Any other ex- 
ample would do just as well. A miracle ceases to be such 
by repetition. A single manifestation of divine power is 
miraculous ; but, no sooner does it become frequent, than the 
idea of God*s agency is excluded, and all is ascribed to the 
efficacy of the laws of nature. The ascent of Elijah through 
mid air was a miracle, while the detention on the face of 
the earth of all the millions of our race is familiarly ascribed 
to the cause of gravitation, which is itself but the constant 
exertion of that divine power, of which the miracle was but 
a single, transient manifestation. 

Miracles, then, from their nature, could not be perpetua- 
ted in the Church. We may add, tlieir object was achieved, 
and their perpetuation was unnecessary. Our faith, at this 
moment, derives all the support from miracles that their fa- 
miliar repetition before our eyes could impart. Evidence 
addressed to the senses afiec'ts the imagination, but not the 
understanding, more than that received by testimony. We 
as fully believe what is reported to us by competent and 
trustworthy witnesses, as we do what we see with our own 
eyes ; and the lapse of years, whether many or few, can not 
impair the strength of this belief. More than seventy years 
have elapsed since our independence was declared. None 
of us were present, none of us were eye or ear- witnesses, and 
yet not one of us has a doubt on the subject. Why do we 
believe ? We heard it from our fathers. We read it in his- 
tory. We enjoy, and share, and maintain the institutions 
consequent on that fact. If our successors, a hundred or a 
thousand years hence, should have the same evidence of our 
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national origin, will that evidence have lost any part of its 
force because of the period that shall have intervened ? "Will 
any man doubt of the existence of Washingtcm, and Han- 
cock, and Franklin, and of the parts they acted in the Rev- 
olution ? Apply this illustration to Christianity. Christ 
preached the Gospel, and confirmed it by miracles. The 
apostles and first preachers did the same, and they wrote a 
history of the rise and establishment of the new religion, 
which has come down to us accompanied by all possible to- 
kens of authenticity. On the strength of this testimony the 
civilized world adopted the Gospel, and this history of Christ 
and his miracles. This was done when the apostles were 
yet alive, and when it would have been easy to expose their 
pretensions, if unfounded. The only proper question here is, 
had the first Christians good ground for believing the Gos- 
pel ? They heard the apostles. They sifted their preten- 
sions. They saw their miracles, or heard of them through 
original witnesses, and they were convinced, and embraced 
the new religion, often at the peril and loss of property and 
life. Could they have been deceived ? Were they right in 
believing ? Then so are we. We have the same evidence, 
the same doctrines, the same history, the same institutions. 
An hundred years, a thousand, eighteen hundred years, do 
not afiect the question in the least. On the contrary, they 
strengthen the evidence, for we have all the proof possessed 
by the first Christians, and all that the history of Christianity 
has since developed. 

There is certainly a difference between the effect of mirac- 
ulous evidence, as it addressed itself to the eyes and ears of 
the Jews, and as it reaches us through the testimony of the 
Bible and the Church. The presence of the Son of God on 
earth, and his personal ministry, were stupendous facts, well 
calculated to excite curiosity and arrest attention ; but these 
were only incidental accompaniments of the Gospel, which 
added nothing to its credibiHty and authority, or to its bind- 
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ing force upon the conscience. Should we admit that the at- 
tendants on our Lord's ministry, or that of his apostles, pos- 
sessed in these extraneous circumstances some degree of ad- 
vantage over us, we may yet affirm that the men of the 
present age enjoy facilities to faith unknown to the first dis- 
ciples. These are referred to hy our Lord in the verses that 
succeed the text. ' * The Comforter — ^the Spirit of truth-— shall 
testify of me,'' and " Ye also shall bear witness." The testi* 
mony of the Holy Ghost and the testimony of Christians 
constitute, under the economy of the Gospel, the living com- 
mentary through which eVery word that has proceeded out 
of the mouth of God is reiterated with divine authority, and 
every miracle of Jesus is re-enacted before the sinner's con- 
science in all its pristine splendor. *' The Comfoiler," said 
the blessed Jesus, when about to depart to his own glory, 
" shall convince the world of sin — ^because they believe not 
in me." This was the object of miracles. They testified 
in their day of the divine authority of him who spoke firom 
heaven, and no sin was so great as that of unbelief after 
such a demonstration. Now the Spirit takes of the things 
of God, and shows them to the sinner's conscience. He test- 
ifies of Christ — of his divine authority— of the truth and 
excellency of his words and his miracles. The words of 
Christ were uttered, for the most part, in the ear of his dis- 
ciples ; his works were seen by only a few of the Jews. Both 
are now taken up by the Spirit and brought near to all con- 
sciences. Christ was a man straitened by the voluntary re- 
strictions of his incarnation, confining his labors to one people. 
The Holy Ghost broods over the universal conscience of man 
— shines into all hearts — preaches in all gospel sermons — 
walks with the soul by the way — ^has ever a word of warn- 
ing for the impenitent, and of comfort for the believer. In 
point of fact, this agency of the Holy Ghost is the most gen- 
eral, the most efficient, the most benignant, and the most aw- 
ful of any which the divine wisdom employs for out salyatiqn ; 
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and, though unseen, and acting in a sphere above our senses, 
it makes itself manifest in its appointed way to all men. So 
far as the unconrerted are concerned, its great work is that 
of conyincing of sin, because they believe not in Christ. It 
will not allow the sinner wholly to forget him that died on 
the erois, and it impresses upon his soul the undying convic- 
tion of his guilt in rejecting him who did such mighty works. 
The reproduction of all the miracles of Christ could not bet- 
ter vindicate his divine authority, nor all the fires and thun- 
ders of '* the mount that burneth" awaken so keen a sense 
of the guilt of unbelief as the still small voice of him who 
testifies for God to the individual conscience. 

This general conviction for the sin of unbelief and impi- 
ety wrou^t by the Spirit of God in all minds within the 
sphere of Christian influences, is heightened by the testi- 
mony of the pious. " Ye also shall bear witness.'* We are 
to " hold forth the word of life," to *' let our light shine ;" 
and there can be no doubt that the holy lives of the god- 
ly are among the most efiective arguments known to our 
Christian economy. The confession of the Church — ^its dec- 
larations of God's truth, and love, and faithfulness, and 
power to save — are also mighty and chosen means for pro- 
ducing and heightening that general conviction of the claims 
of religion and the sin of neglecting it, which constitutes so 
important an element in Christian agencies. These are 
direct testimonies, not to the miracles wrought eighteen 
hundred years ago, but to the miracles of graoe performed 
by the ever-living Savior in the souls of his people, to-day 
aad always, when and where a willing mind can be found. 
Such firee declarations of God's goodness and in-working 
power, when accompanied by a consistent life, a fervent 
zeal, a heavenly spirit, a melting, overflowing sympathy 
for the impenitent, and an active, self-sacrificing love and 
loyalty for Christ and his cause possess, and are designed 
to fpmtmt almost itrssUtiUe power over the souls of mm.. 
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The agencies I have enumerated actually accomplish all that 
Christ's miracles ever did accomplish. They do not convert 
sinners. They do not compel them to repent, but they do 
convince them of their sins and of their duty. They arouse 
the conscience and array it on the side of God. They ex* 
tort inaudible confessions of deep guilt and ill-desert for not 
having believed in a crucified Savior. 

If the considerations I have adduced shall seem to any to 
fall short of sustaining the declaration I have ventured to 
make, that the accumulated argument for religion is no less 
conclusive than the Savior's miracles, I only need to ad 
vert to the result. Did miracles actually accomplish more 
than the present agencies of the Gospel ? So far from it, the 
great body of the Jews, among whom the Savior wrought 
his mighty works, wickedly rejected him ; and Bethsaida and 
Ohorazin, after witnessing miracles enough to have led 
Sodom and. Nineveh to repentance, still continued imp«u- 
tent. The truth is simply this : the ministry and miracles 
of Christ produced the same efiect on the Jews as the agen- 
cies of the Gospel now exert upon the multitude. They con- 
vinced, but they did not convert the people. They made man- 
ifest both the danger and duty of men. They s^pealed to 
the understanding and the conscience, ofiered light and mo- 
tive, and so left men without excuse. " They had no doak 
for their sin." Farther than this the Savior's ministry did 
not seek to carry his hearers, only with their own free con- 
sent and co-operation. 

To this point precisely has the Gospel carried its advances 
upon the sinner's conscience, aud here the whole multitude 
of the irreligious stand at this present moment. Who of them 
all has not beeu brought to believe in the reality and ne- 
cessity of personal religion ? Whose conscience does not con- 
demn him and justify God ? Who does not know that it is 
his duty to repent and be converted ? Who abides in his sim 
for lack of light, or motives, or incipient faith ? U these a 
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man who cim truly say Ihat he remains a stranger to piety, 
because he does not believe that the Bible is the word of 
Crod, and Christ the only Savior ? Now, if all the miracles 
of Jesus were reproduced before the eyes of the impenitent, 
what could it add to their convictions or to their helps ? Al- 
ready the manifestations of divine truth are so convincing as 
to constitute the chief ground of their condemnation. Light 
is shining around them, but they love and will have dark- 
ness the rather. The kingdom of heaven has come so near 
that they have " seen the Father and the Son," but they 
have not received them. As yet they do not love them. 

Let us inquire if stronger convictions and more powerful 
manifestations than the sinner now enjoys would be favorable 
to his conversion, for our text gives out upon this point a 
fearful intimation. So clear was the evidence exhibited to 
the Jews, that it is affirmed in a strong figure that " they 
had seen the Father and the Son ;" and it is added that they 
hated them both. The Hght became so intense that it irri- 
tated the eye. Conviction too strong to be borne passively 
provokes active opposition. Weary under the incessant in- 
vitations and urgency of the divine compassion, the sinner 
is provoked to impatience and anger. He can not well en- 
dure the perpetual consciousness of ingratitude toward his 
divine benefactor, and he eludes it by changing his ground 
and assuming the attitude of an enemy. Every one in the 
least mindful of the workings of the unsanctified heart, will see 
in all this no more than is usual and natural. Here is made 
manifest a fundamental law of Christianity, and of the mind 
affected by its agencies. There is. there can be no such thing 
as neutrality in religion. " He that is not for me is against 
me !" The more Christ does to win a soul, the more fla- 
grant- the guilt that rejects him — ^the more manifest and urg- 
ent his overtures, the. more egregious and barefaced the folly 
awd sin of the impenitent. If Christ had not done works* 
whkh no man could do, there had been no sin. Now there 
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is no eloak for sin. This stripping off of his mask — this ex- 
posure of his shame — is what the sinner will not bear quietly. 
He is even driven into a less- equivocal position, in order to 
remain erect and maintain his self-respect. Increase the 
pressure of his convictions, and if he do not yield to them he 
must rally to a stronger opposition. He neglects, he slights, 
he resists, he contemns, he rejects, and he hcUes Christ, each 
in turn as he has occasion to dispose of the increasing clear* 
ness* and urgency of his convictions. The text was uttered 
by our Lord just before his crucifixion, and at that period the 
Jews had run through this entire career of guilt, and so filled 
up the measure of their iniquities. They were now ready to 
condemn, to mock, and to murder that divine Redeemer, who 
had been foretold by their prophets and shadowed forth in 
their sacrifices — ^who had come away from fellowship with 
the Almighty and from the homage of angels, to become a 
poor, sufiering stranger on this polluted earth, that he might 
gather the lost sheep of the house of Israel. What a spec- 
tacle was then exhibited ! What a strange, barbarous peo- 
ple ! They hated the Savior. Was he their enemy ? Had 
he injured them ? He went about among them doing good. 
He stretched out his hands to them all the day long. He 
wept over their anticipated sufferings. He loved them even 
unto death. Him, however, they hated, spurned., buffeted, 
crucified. 

Impenitent sinners, you are ready to deny that you hate 
the blessed Redeemer. You think you even love hioL You 
freely acknowledge him as Son of God and King of Israel. 
You do not doubt his word or his works. You admire the 
un&thomable riches -of his wisdom and his grace, and you 
perhaps exult in the hope of finally becoming true spiritual 
disciples. You do not hate the Savior ? God grant this may 
be so ; but I fear for you. If you do not hate Jesus and hit 
word, why reject ihem ? If you approve heartily — ^if you re- 
idly admire — ^why not receive and obey ? You do not hate 
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religion, but you do its terms, its restraints, its duties, and 
that amounts to the same thing. Suppose that the Gospel 
imposed no crosses or self-denial, no mortifications or sac- 
rifices. Suppose Jesus had said, " Blessed are the proud. 
Blessed are the wise. Blessed are the great, the ambitious, 
the luxurious, the rich.'* Suppose he had said, " Come unto 
me all ye that seek for power, or pleasure, or renown, or af- 
fluence^-fbr costly raiment, and fine houses, and splendid 
equipages, and high places — come unto me, and I will give 
you success. I will teach you the art of overcoming obsta- 
cles, and supplanting rivals, and winning hearts. I will give 
health, and plenty, and glory.'' If these were the conditions 
of the Gospel, who would reject it ? If you felt as sure of 
securing all this earthly good by becoming Christians as you 
do. that repentance, and faith, and a holy life, will give you 
peace of mind and' eternal glory, would you put off repentance 
for a single hour ? Would you toil and voyage through heat 
and cold, by land and sea — ^would you keep midnight vigils 
—would you practice self-denial, and expose yourselves to bit- 
ter disappointments, if, by calling upon God and submitting 
to Christ, you could enter at once into the fruition of all you 
desire in life ? I know what the answer would be. The 
j»reacher's voice w»uld be drowned in a general outcry of 
consent to terms like these, and the whole eager multitude 
would rush forward to join hands in such a covenant with 
God. Now, however, when we have no such conditions and 
rewards to offer — ^when for this world we can only promise 
the cross, with ''righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost," and for that which is to come, crowns and spotless 
robes, and a participation in the Redeemer's glory, men turn 
their ears away from our message, and begin with one con- 
sent to n&ake excuse. Why is it so ? Not for want of evi- 
dence or conviction — ^not for lack of light or miracles. Of 
them they have enough — ^far more than they lik^. Religion 
is unpalatable to them. They do not love it. They hate 
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its crosses and its unyielding strictness. And yet religion is 
but the transcript and image of the mind of Christ, and they 
who hate the Gospel, hate also the Father and the Son. 
' They have both seen and hated both me and my Father." 



VII. 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT A VITAL ELEMENT IN CHRIS- 
TIAN CHARACTER. 

We can not but sp^ak the things which we have seen and heard. — 
Acts, iv., 20. 

Just afler the day of Pentecost, and in the midst of the 
excitement produced by its stirring events, Peter and John 
entered the temple at the hour of prayer. They were ac- 
costed at the gate by a beggar, a man impotent from his 
birth, who asked alms. These apostles, in their deep pov- 
erty, were unable to give pecuniary assistance ; but they had 
just received an endowment of heavenly power, in virtue of 
which, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, they bade the help- 
less cripple " Eise up and walk." Restored to perfect sound- 
ness by this magic word, the impotent man followed his 
strange benefactors into the temple, " leaping and praising 
God." It was the signal for a crowd eager for explanations, 
and Peter willingly seized the occasion for proclaiming the 
potency and compassion of that Jesus whom they had so re- 
cently rejected and murdered. In the midst of his thrilling 
discourse, a company of priests and Jewish dignitaries came 
upon him. At once alarmed and confounded at the bold- 
ness of Peter and John, who, nothing daunted by the mur- 
der of their Lord, charged home upon them the grievous crime, 
these respectable functionaries cast the ofienders into prison 
till they could settle upon the course of policy to be pursued 
toward them. A grand council was assembled the next 
moming, before which the apostles were arraigned. Over- 
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swed by the courage and eloquence of these illiterate fisher- 
men, and yet more by their wonder-working power, the high- 
j^est and his associates feared to proceed to extremities, and 
w^re content for the present with forbidding them to speak 
in the name of Jesus, with threats of the most serious con- 
sequences. Mild and reasonable as they no doubt esteemed 
this decision, it was precisely that which, all their authority 
and intimidation could not enforce. '* Peter and John an- 
swered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight 
of Grod to hearken imto you more than "unto God, judge ye, 
for we can not but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard." 

I. This reply announces a fundamental principle of our 
holy religion. The Gospel •is a system of propagandism. 
By an eternal law, whoever believes in Christ must proclaim 
him to others. Whoever embraces Christianity, must diffuse it. 

1. It is of the very nature and constitution of man to im- 
part freely to his fellows of the ideas and convictions of his 
own mind. Every important truth longs for diffusion, and 
every ingenuous well-constituted mind is spontaneously im- 
pelled to share with others its own thoughts and the re- 
sults of its own inquiries. It is unnatural and painful to be 
obliged to keep secret and undivulged the most ordinary or 
even trifling fact in which others as well as we may have 
an interest. In proportion as the facts of which we have be- 
come the depositaries are of high and general importance, 
the desire to proclaim them becomes stronger, until the mind 
is filled and ccmtroUed by a' restless and irrepressible eager- 
ness to make disclosures of its own sources of enjoyment, il- 
lumination, or power. 

2. The divine mind, no less than that of man, obeys this 
universal impulse of all intelligent beings. The sublime 
conceptions of grandeur, of beauty, and benevolence which 
were native in the bosom of Grod, could not forever slumber 
in unfiruitfiil musings. They must have a sphere of devel- 
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opment and manifestation. They yearned for the sympathy, 
the participation and approval of other intelligences, and the 
universe, with all its vastness and variety, its gorgeousness, 
and its glory, is hnt the expression of the great ideas that 
dwelt in the capacious mind of Jehovah, "who created all 
things by Jesus Christ, to the intent that now imto the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heav^Qy places might be known by 
ihe Church the manifold wisdom of Gcd.''^ 

3. I have said that the inclination of the human mind to 
propagate its ideas is naturally strong and operative in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic importance. I need not stop to il- 
lustrate or enforce the obvious truth of this remark. It is 
self-evident, and I may proceed to a brief discussion of this 
principle in its relations to Christianity and Christian duty. 
As the salvation of the soul is an interest infinitely and above 
all others precious, so the propagation of the Gospel becomes 
of necessity the truest instinct as well as the highest duty of 
piety. "Whoever is ccmverted to God, and through faith made 
a partaker of Christ's love, is by that very fact set apart to 
the work of saving others. He has a mission to ftilfill in re- 
gard to the spread of religion, announced in the conditions of 
his aoceptsmce, and written upon his heart by the justifying, 
witnessing Spirit. 

4. If the di^nsation of God's truth " was as burning fire 
shut up in the bones" to the prophets of a lower dispensa- 
ti(Hi, it is in every true believer a " light" — " the light of the 
world." " Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candle-stick ; and it giveth light unto all 
who are in the house." " Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven."t " Ye shiae as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life."t Christians are " as leaven," 
au!d their nature and their ^ncticm is to diffuse their spirit — 
to spread the leaten till the whole lump is leavened — the 

• Eph., ill., 10. t Matth., v., 14-16. t Pbil» ii» 15» 16. 
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whole race convertecL They are the '' salt of the earth ;*' but, 
if the salt hath lost its savor — ^if it can not or will not dif- 
fuse its properties — " wherewith shall it be salted ?"— 4iow 
shall the world be saved ? " It is thence£»rth good for noth- 
ing but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of men." 
That religion which has not power to propagate itself and 
save the world is nothing w#th. We may not trust.it £ot 
our own salvation. The sooner we cast it away as effete, 
and powerless, and spurious, the better £:>r us. We are the 
soldiers of Christ. He is our great Captain and Leader. 
We wear his armor, and are marshaled under his banner, 
that we may subdue his enemies, and extend his empire. 
" We are laborers together with God," and our appointed task 
it is to sow the good seed beside all waters, to work in his 
vineyard, to reap and gamer up his harvests. Of the mani- 
fold grace of God we are stewards, of whom it is expected 
that they be found faithful — ^that they carefully husband the 
means intrusted to them — that they increase their talents, 
that at the coming of the Lord they may restore unto him his 
own with usury. 

5. While every scriptural statement of Christian character 
and duty presupposes or directly affirms the Christian func- 
tion of laboring for the salvation of others, a strong desire to 
engage in this work is implanted in the heart of every true 
child of God. It is one of the first and strongest impulses 
of which the new-bom soul becomes conscious ; and the fer- 
vent, joyous gratitude which ascends as incense to heaven is 
soon and often interrupted by the strong entreaties and tears 
with which he beseeches relatives, and friends, and all sin- 
ners, to be reconciled to God. Wretchedly cold and indif- 
ferent as they soon become, all true Christians are born into 
the kingdom missionaries and propagandists. . They long to 
signalize their zeal by turning many to righteousness. Thar 
yearning sympathies go forth in quest of the wandering and 
the lost. In the new strength with which they are anointed* 
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tliey feel that it wfll be easy to persuade and constrain others. 
They do not doubt of success with friends and old associates, . 
an^ they would annihilate lime and space in ^eir impa- 
tience to pour out their testimony for Christ in the presence 
of distant and long-^rgotten companions. If their fervors are 
short-liyed, and too soon decline to the common standard of 
the piety of those around, it is because they meet with no bet- 
ter countenance firom older and more influential professors — 
because the atmosphere of the Church is too frigid, its spirit 
too poor, to sustain or even endure such examples of primi- 
tive, heaven-bom piety. Not a few fall into discouragement 
at the unexpected difficulties which they are called to en- 
counter. They do not find it so easy as they had fondly im- 
agined to persuade a sinner to give up his idols and mortify 
his appetites. Tears and entreaties often fail to awaken 
sympathy, much less penitence, and the fervent neophyte 
enoounters indifference, or opposition, or contempt, where he 
looked for some glorious triumph of God's gradb over hu- 
man depravity. There is need of enduring patience, and in- 
vincible charity, and omnipotent faith, in the work of sav- 
ing souls, and they who come to this trial of all Christian 
graces with only a warm heart and an overweening confi- 
dence have many lessons to learn, and some, it may be, from 
the hard teachings of discomfiture and defeat. Comparative- 
ly few have the grace to welcome such a discipline, and sub- 
mit to the toil and the painstaking requisite to the attainment 
of such virtue and wisdom as are indispensable to him who 
will become really a co-worker with Christ. The multitude 
of prc^essors cease from all attempts to be aggressively and 
personally useful, and become well content if they do but 
maintain a fair reputation for piety, and some tolerable de- 
gree of satisfaction in regard to their own spiritual estate and 
prospects. So the spark of grace in their \>wn souls be not 
quite extinct, they soon become c(mtent, though they neither 
bum nor shine. The thought of turning a sinner firodi the 
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error of his ways — ^the hope of adding a single star to Clurist'fl 
glittering diadem — the sense of obligation either to go or send 
" into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure," have long since perished £rom within them. And yet 
these neglected, almost forgotten ends, are those for which 
we were redeemed by the blood of Christ, and called out of 
darkness into marvelous light ; for which Christ's kingdom 
was established among men, and for which the quickening, 
sanctifying Spirit was given to the Church. 

6. Brethren, let us look oinr duties and HaHlities in this 
matter fairly in the face. We must confront them again ere 
long in an intenser and more convincing light than all the 
arguments and expostulations of this occasion can pour upon 
Ihem. Doubtless, if we are Christians, we are pledged to 
propagate Christ's rehgion. " Blessed are your eyes,, for they 
see ; and your ears, for they hear ;" but the vision and the 
message are not Jbr us alone. They are the light of the 
world ; " gHtd tidings that shall be for all people." If to us 
they are come with manifestation and power, it is just for 
that reason that " we can not but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard." 

II. Let us contemplate our duty in the light of ihe great 
commandment on which hang all the law and the prophets : 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself." 

1 . God is the father of all flesh, and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men. It is only in common with the Moslem, 
who exalts the false prophet above a crucified Redeemer ; 
with the idolater, ^ho renders to an image or a stock the 
worship due to the Most High ; with the pagan, who deifies 
devils and bows down to reptiles, that we constitute the off- 
spring of Jehovah and share his paternal sympathies. We 
are but too readjTto forget that his tender mercies are over 
all his works. We too often think of the heathen races as 
omiparatively of little importance in the great scale of being, 
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as of not much account in the esteem of God, and of infinite- 
ty less value in his eyes than the polished, intelligent Chris- 
tian nations who enjoy, and so grievously abuse, the high 
privileges conferred upon them. And yet there is nothing 
in the BiHe, nor in the reason of the thing, to give counte- 
nance to such opinions. On the contrary, we have the best 
ground for believing that God is no respecter of persons, and 
that he cherishes toward these unhappy races all the senti- 
ments of compassion which befit the great Creator and Fa- 
ther of our fallen race. His permission of so much moral 
darkness and guilt is indisputably a great mystery, which 
must probably remain such till the clear light of eternity 
bursts upon us. Meantime, the will of God, of our Father 
and their Father, has been made perfectly clear. It is pro- 
claimed in the tenor and spirit of his providential reign, who 
causes his sun to shine upon the just and the unjust. It is 
already defined and set forth by him who has commanded 
us to regard the stranger and the outcast as our brethren, 
and to pour oil and wine into the wounds of the apostate, 
hated Samaritan. Bom, like ourselves, to immortal desti- 
nies, exposed to all the dire vicissitudes of life, and doomed 
to life's final, sad catastrophe, the heathen are our fellows, 
and our brethren in all that constitutes a claim upon God's 
compassion or upon his retributive judgments. It were a 
high insult upon his goodness to doubt whether he would 
have us impart to all men the blessings, moral and material, 
which have hitherto been engrossed by us. To have been the 
depository of such gifts, and to be responsible for having so 
long engrossed and monopolized them, will constitute the most 
fear^ item in the final account, which as communities) and 
churches,- and individuals, enlightened by the Ixuth, we must 
all render unto God. And yet who will, who can lay this 
gxeat truth to heart? Who efiectively believes that God 
eares for barbarous pagans, and that he requires it of yon 
and me to labor for their happiness ? 
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2. Remember also, brethren, that Christ is a " Prince and 
a Savior/' the rightful sovereign of boundless regions and 
countless populations revolted from his government, and hos- 
tile to his claims. By a covenant, the conditions of which 
have never yet been satisfied, the heathen are given to him 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
a possession. Over the whole of his wide domain he longs 
to see his sway extended. He is now a monarch in exile 
from his own dominions, looking on from afar, and behold- 
ing his heritage laid waste by his enendes, and doing hom- 
age to his* rivals. It is not for man to comprehend the full 
import of such statements as the Bible afibrds us on this sub- 
ject ; but we are taught, without a figure, that the great 
Oaptain of our salvation demands of all hife true followers 
that they fight valiantly for the rescue of his purchased in- 
heritance. We know full well that Jesus rejoices in spirit 
when he sees Satan falling as lightning from the high places 
which he has usurped. We know that he can be satisfied 
only when he shall see the travail of his soul. The oonver- 
aon of the world was the great enterprise, to efiect which 
the Prince of Life came down from heaven — for which he 
suffered and died. He still waits till his enemies be made 
his footstool. As yet we see not all things subjected unto 
him ; and we know that, till his last enemy is subdued, till 
the world bow to his sceptre, and sin be abohshed, Christ can 
not be '' aJl and in all.*' The mediatorial kingdom must be 
sustained, and the final arrangements for his eternal reign in 
the midst of his glorious saints must needs be postponed till 
his Church shall perform the high duty assigned to it. ** This 
Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness to all nations, and then shall the end come."* To 
not a few professors of religion the motives here suggested 
may appear trivial, and even fanciful ; but, to the truly de- 
voted disciple, who has learned much in the school of Cfazif^ 
* Matthew, xxiv., 14. 
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and who sympathizes deeply with all that affects his honor 
and his designs, this spirit of loyalty gradually becomes the 
most pervading and powerful of his principles of action. He 
longs, above all things, for the coming and universal reign 
of Christ. No vision so fil^ his imagination and swells hit 
heart as the glorious promises, yet to be fulfilled, of the in- 
crease of Messiah's kingdom, and of his final triumph over 
all his foes, to be achieved openly, in the presence of ungodly 
men, and of principalities and powers in heavenly places. 

3. But Christ is not only a Prince and a Savior, but the Sav- 
ior of all men, especially of them that believe. I need not re- 
count to you the sacrifices, the labors, the sufierings by which 
he paid the redemption-price of a world of lost souls. Let 
these remind you of the strength and fervor of that divine 
compassion which sustained him in the humifiation of his life 
and the agonies of his cross, and remember always that it 
was the world he loved — for the world he died. O I do not 
imagine that. his benevolent regards had exclusive respect 
to the comparatively small portion of the sinful race who 
have been converted to Christianity. He came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. Sinners were the special ob- 
jects of his mission, and sinners of every race and clime were 
provided for in the great catastrophe of his last hour. Hav- 
ing paid for all the ransom of his blood, all are brought intc 
the same relation to him, and their salvation is an object of 
equal importance ; or rather, the outcast, the most remote,. 
ihe most hopeless sinners, are those who awaken his special 
sympathies. He is ever ready to leave the flock gathered 
into the fold, and to go into the wilderness in quest of the lost 
sheep. It is for the prodigal, whose substance is all squan- 
dered, who feeds on husks, that he feels the tenderest emo- 
tions. Over one sinner that repenteth is his joy gi'eater than 
over ninety-and-nine just persons who need no repentance. 
Jerusalem, the city of his enemies, of his persecutors and 
murdArers, called forth his tears and noost tender expostnla* 

I. F 
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turns. His thoughts are not as our thoughts. We are ever 
misled hy shallow appearances. He judges righteously, and 
bends upon the outcast, upon the neglected jailor, upon the 
African or the Hindoo, a regard as tender and appreciating 
as upon the polished citizen, the lord of a stately mansion, 
and worshiper in a gorgeous temple. He is no respecter 
of persons. The soul of any one of the millions of China is 
as precious in his sight as yours or mine, and its salvation 
an object equally dear to him. For us he has shed his blood, 
he has sent the Holy Spirit, has borne with our manners, 
has healed our backslidings, and watched over us from year 
to year with incessant vigilance, in order that we may be 
saved. With what heart, think ye, does he look down upon 
the baptized heathens among us, upon the ignorant, unevan- 
gelized emigrants who thrgng our cities and people our for- 
ests, upon the five hundred millions of pagans for whose sal- 
vation we are but just beginning to make some most inade- 
quate exertions ! ! could we think of them as equally 
dear to Christ with ourselves, as equally capable of being 
made the trophies of his grace and the heirs of heaven, as 
equally exposed to danger and ruin without a Savior, how 
would our zeal be quickened, and our efforts and sacrifices 
multiplied ! 

4. It remains that we briefly contemplate our duty in 
the light of the other great commandment, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself* — a law written upon our 
hearts by the finger of God not less legibly than upon the 
pages of holy Scripture. This comprehensive directory of 
our entire duty toward our fellow-men, requires obviously, 
and at the very least, that we be animated with a strong 
desire to diminish the ills and multiply the enjoyments of 
our fellow-creatures. If we are strong and others weak, 
we must protect. If rich, we must succor the poor ; if wise, 
we must instruct the ignorant. We must impart our dis- 
eoveries, diffiiae our light, till all within the ^here c^ our 
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influence be made partakers of whatever is excellent in our 
arts, our institutions, our habits, our ideas ; in a word, in 
our entire civilization and morals. To do less than all this 
were inhuman no less than unchristian. The wretch who 
should monopolize all the bread in a starving city, or refuse 
to send his boat to the rescue of the passengers and crew of 
a sinking ship, is neither mOre cruel nor more guilty than they 
who look with indifference upon the moral degradation of 
their fellow-men, and withhold the antidote for moral and social 
maladies a thousand times more terrible than famine or ship- 
wreck. What should we think of the physician who, having 
discovered and thoroughly tested a sure preventive or sovereign 
remedy £>r the Asiatic cholera, should wholly omit to communi- 
cate his knowledge, should neither carry nor send his potent 
medicament to the millions who are dying of this fearful dis- 
ease in distant parts of the world, content with the reflection 
that he shall be able to insure the safety of himself and fam- 
ily when the pestilence approaches ? With what terms of bit- 
ter reproach would you stigmatize the man who, having be- 
come acquainted with a specific against the singular disease 
by which the staple food of the poor in Ireland was destroyed, 
had refused to cross the sea, and left the doomed millions of 
that unhappy country to the unspeakable horrors through 
which they have passed. Our American Churches knew well 
enough what the law of love demanded'^at their hands in 
that pressing exigency. Men of the world responded heart- 
ily to the appeal of suflering humanity. We sent out our 
messengers of condolence and mercy full-handed. We freight- 
ed our ships with food for the starving. The poor among us 
claimed it as a privilege to help in this great ministry of com- 
passion. Our mothers and daughters wrought with their 
needles to send out warm garments for the naked suflerers, 
the story of the famine having awakened a Hvely sympathy 
for all the ilk of the poor. It was well — it is a subject of 
high congra4:ulation, that more was contributed in half a year 
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to meet the urgent physical -want of Ireland than all that 
has heen expended hy all our Christian denominations in 
any two or three years for the conversion and salvation of 
the five hundred millions of perishing souls included in our 
great commission, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.'* Rejoicing in and cordially ap- 
proving of this great movement of philanthropy, I may yet 
ask a Christian assembly if the want so nobly relieved was 
more urgent than the want so long and so grievously neglect- 
ed ? As a work of necessity and mercy, is it more humane, 
more truly benevolent to supply the '^ants of a famine-stricken 
multitude, than it is to give the bread of life to those who are 
ready to perish ? I may not frame another's reply to this 
question, but I will answer for myself. I had rather die of 
hunger, and be tumbled uncoffined into the pauper's capa- 
cious grave, than to spend my days in worshiping an idol. 
I had rather see my children grow pale and haggard, and 
then die in an Irish hovel, that most wretched of all human 
habitations, than to have them grow up strangers to Christ 
and his Gospel. Famine and pestilence are unquestionably 
great evils. Human eloquence can not overdraw them. It 
is dismal to think of what happened to hundreds of families 
and thousands of individuals imder that sad visitation. But 
if we had eyes to see and ears to hear, there are worse things 
than these. Physical sufferings are temporary. They lack 
the attribute of eternity, which enters into every view 
of the melancholy condition of un evangelized races. They 
have indeed power to kill the body, but after that they have 
no more that they can do. Fear ye that which hath power 
to destroy the soul in hell. Cast about and see if succor 
may be found for wants and woes that have only their be- 
ginning at the point where worldly ills have lost their victims 
and their power. Viewed in the light which revelation af- 
fords us, the decimation of an entire people, the annihilation 
oi*a kingdom, were a small evil compared with the spiritual 
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wants of a single unevangelized family or neighborhood. To 
those M^ho have learned to estimate good and evil by the 
high standard of the Gospel, this will not seem an extrava- 
gant proposition. I will not attempt to illustrate it for oth- 
ers, for my object is to inculcate Christian duty upon the 
avowed and real followers of Christ. With them it will be a 
good argument for my present purpose to remind them that 
the destitute and the guilty souls toward whose salvation we 
entreat them to contribute their sympathies and their sub- 
stance, are all left dependent upon the intervention of Christ ; 
neither is there given any other name under heaven whereby 
men can be saved. If they sometimes doubt whether it 
comes within the purview of the Church's mission to busy it- 
self with the interests of those providentially removed far from 
the sphere of its customary activities, the force of such a diffi- 
culty will be much diminished by an honest and single-heart- 
ed study of the terms of that commission, ** Go ye into all 
the world aod preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned." If any among us are disposed to 
a measure of skepticism in regard to the evil state and pros- 
pects of the unevangelized, and are ready to leave them to 
do the best they can by the light of nature, and in the ab- 
sence of the Gospel, to work out their destiny as they may 
by the law ** written in their hearts," we may commend them 
to the example of Paul as the best interpreter of his language 
upon this deep and awful subject — ^to the untiring zeal with 
which he devoted his life to the difiusion of the Gospel as 
the sinner's only hope, among those pagan nations for whom 
his reference to the possibiUty of attaining a saving piety 
amid pagan destitution and darkness, is thought by some to 
hold out a hope so cheering and satisfactory. 

III. According to the views which I have presented, the 
missionary spirit is a spontaneous product of true Christiani- 
ty, while the missionary work is a sacred duty of every Chris* 
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tian. Happy are they who, from the commencement of their 
religious life, have been true to the unerring instincts of a 
fervent piety, and have deeply sympathized with the long- 
ings of the crucified Savior for the conversion of immortal 
souls. No style of religion is so well calculated to give depth, 
and breadth, and stability to Christian character — to insure 
high and enduring spimtual enjoyments. Our piety is liable 
to become straitened, and bigoted, and hard, when we are too 
exclusively engaged with our own interests. Wisely and 
mercifully are we commanded to care for the things of others. 
It is the surest way to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of Christ ; for it nurtures charity, the best of all the graces, 
and likens us to Christ in the largeness of his views and the 
opulence of his sympathy. Such Christians are never cold, 
and they never backslide. They become identified with the 
Savior in all his plans. They exult in his triumphs, and re- 
joice in his joys. Their vision and their prayers embrace 
the whole earth, and they become familiar with the largest 
plans and the most stirring enterprises. In the midst of such 
interests an'd employments there is little room for sloth or 
stagnation. Worldly ambitions and low self-seeking are re- 
buked by perpetual contact with the more absorbing inter- 
ests, and the more elevating aspirations which belong to this 
higher sphere of Christian activities. C hristians of this stamp 
outstrip all others in the race. They speedily attain the high- 
est moral efliciency and the clearest spiritual perceptions, un- 
usual vigor, and steadiness of faith, and power in prayer. I 
think it may be announced as a maxim in religion, that they 
who devote themselves most eagerly to the salvation of oth- 
ers are ever i^ the most favorable position for working out 
their own salvation. 

Perhaps the larger portion of Christians are conscious of ^ 
no such spontaneous impulses toward the evangelizing work. 
If they " can not but speak the things which they have seen 
and heard,*^ the urgency comes from the strength of their 
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conyicti(ms rather than from any very decidisd warming of 
the heart toward such interests. Well, be it so. Obedience 
to the stern dictates of conscientious convictions, even though 
difficult and half reluctant, is an excellent moral exercise, and 
leads to better things. It is perhaps designed for our good 
that duties are»often crosses. Prayer and praise are not al- 
ways ofiered without a. struggle. Self-denial and cross-beai^ 
ing are never pleasant, though they are always abundant in 
good fruits. By laboring, and praying, and giving, for the 
promotion of the evangelizing movement, wa take the most 
direct method to awaken within ourselves a more lively in- 
terest. By working together with Christ, we make ourselves 
partners in the concern, and must by-and-by share in its 
proper sentiments and emotions. It is only in this way that 
the feelings of a Christian can be made to harmonize with 
many of his duties. Let him act because it is his duty, and 
right action will gradually become easy and pleasant. What- 
ever may be his taste and feeling in regard to the mission- 
ary enterprise, I am free to say that I do not see how any 
Christian can neglect it and be guiltless. The days of ig- 
norance God winked at, but now the argimient is before the 
Church. Light is abundant and irresistible, if men will but 
open their eyes. He only who loves darkness rather than 
light can "with any decency pretend to doubt that it is the 
duty of the Church to diffuse the Gospel throughout the 
world. If of the Church, then it is the duty of the Chris- 
tians who constitute the Church — of every Christian — for all 
can pray, and all can give according as God hath prospered 
them. 

IV. The principles deduced from our text are applicable 
alike to all missionary enterprises ; to foreign and home mis* 
sions ; to missions in populous cities, in frontier settlements, 
beyond the seas, or among the amphibious, neglected class 
who, belonging exclusively to neither the land nor the sea, 
have not been embraced in any sphere of the Church's char* 
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ities. It is for this special class, the sailors, that an expres- 
sion of your missionary zeal and hberality is solicited this 
morning. Why should you care for sailors ? 

1. Because they are' a class the most needy and neglected 
of any. They are much upon the sea, without preaching, or 
Sabbaths, or instruction. They are away from social and 
domestic restraints, and are exposed to pecuHar temptations. 
They constitute a separate caste, peculiar in their dress, their 
dialect, and their manners, so that they naturally keep apart 
from the other classes. They do not visit or eat with them. 
They do not go to their churches. They do not belong to 
any pastoral charge. As the result of all these peculiarities, 
other classes take little interest in them. They are shunned 
— ^by many they are half feared, and looked upon as hardly be* 
longing to the species man. There is only one exception to 
this estrangement. A number of persons in every city live 
by imposing upon the sailor when he lands. They tempt 
him. They cheat and rob him. They corrupt, and cast him 
off when his money is gone. These and many other circum* 
stances estrange the sailor from the ordinary means of grace. 
There is no Gospel for him, practically, more than for the 
Hindoo. Think, too, that he specially needs to be an honest 
man and a Christian. He has charge of the vast wealth 
embarked in commerce. He is exposed to storms, and fires, 
and shipwreck. He dies, and goes to his last reckoning, be- 
fore he reaches half the age of ordinary men. You will 
not ask now why you should evangelize the sailor. He has 
an immortal soul. He is a great sinner. He is the neediest, 
most neglected man in Christendom. Christ, had his mis- 
sion brought him among us, would have gone to the sailor 
first of all, for he is the publican and sinner of our times. 

2. The sailor is remarkable as a sinner. Convert him, 
and he usually becomes a remarkable Christian. He is a 
fearless, straight-forward matt ever, add will seldom desert 
his new colors. The chance is that he was not wont to 
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Uush mr be abashed at his sins, and now he is not ashamed of 
Christ. His words, his purse, his person, are Christ's hence- 
forth. I have had many occasions to remark the moral he- 
roism and Christian fidelity of the converted sailor. He 
shames the religion of landsmen, I assure you. He often be- 
comes a missionary in his voyages. He carries the Gospel 
to all countries which commerce visits,. and especially to his 
own craft. 

3. All of this maybe truly said in favor of any mission to sail- 
ors. More may be claimed in favor of the North River Beth- 
el-ship, John Wesley. It is specially for foreign seamen. Th^^ 
missionary preaches statedly to Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
and Fins, in their native tongue. Those regions around the 
Baltic are the great hive from which sailors swarm forth, 
and they already supply a large proportion of the men who 
navigate our ships. It was hardly ever heard of that one of 
these sailors came to us a pious man. The religion of their 
own country, though Protestant, is dreadfully corrupt ; it is in- 
fidelity, or little better. One hundred or more of these men 
have been converted during the last year or two, and now 
sail under a new flag. They pray in the forecastle, and give 
away tracts and Bibles, and carry back their new-born, burn- 
ing zeal to the ports of Northern Europe, and become mis- 
sionariefl to their own countrymen. Think of these converts 
of the " John Wesley" holding prayer-meetings in Copenhagen 
and St. Petersbnrgh, and pouring out their fervent testimony 
for a present, living Savior, amid the dry bones of those fallen 
churches I It is precisely what they are doing every week ; , 
so ^at, hy sustaining this ship and this missionary, you will 
convert many other ships into Bethels, and send out scores 
of the truest missionaries.* 

4. There is one more idea worthy of notice. It has late- 
ly become usual for emigrants from these nations to seek a 
home. Nearly thirty thousand have lately gone to Wiscon- 
sin. They land in New York. They hear the Gospel in the 

F 2 
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Bethel-ship, and receive the good seed to carry it wi^ tiiem 
to their new home. We have lately heard of thoee who did 
not hear in vain, and who are likely to lay the fonndation 
of new churches in the West — to he missiottaries to tlwir 
countrymen there. Others have returned home, enriched 
with the newly-discovered treasure. Great results will cer- 
tainly follow perseverance in this good work. 



VIII. 

THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, iu remembrance of me, for as often 
tfs ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death 
till he come. — 1 Cor., xi., 25, 26. 

I. What the Lord's Supper is not. 

1. It is not to partake of the real hody and blood of Christ. 
It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church affirms, 
that the hread and wine are, hy the act of consecration, 
changed, or, as they term it, transubstantiatedy into the very 
hody and hlood of the Savior, a doctrine founded upon the 
evidently figurative language of Christ, " This is my body — 
this is my blood." Before a Protestant assembly, the state- 
ment of this doctrine is a refutation of it. The Scripture 
authority vanishes when we consider the rhetcmcal language 
which our Savior was accustomed to apply to himself and 
^ others. He called himself a shepherd, a door, a vine. He 
called Peter a rock. James and John were sons of thunder. 
The New Testament is full of forms of speech which convey 
an obvious sense under a figurative form, and in none is the 
figurative character more manifest than when the Savior 
calls himself the ** bread of life," or says, ** my flesh is meat 
indeed,'* or of the elements of the communion, ** this it my 
body— *this is my blood." 
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As the doctrine in question is unsupported by the Scrip* 
tures, so also it is rejected by all the tests usually resorted to 
to decide questions of fact. The elements used in the com- 
munion, in the hands of a Catholic no less than in those of 
(^her clergymen, are still veritable bread and wine to the 
eye, to the touch, to the smell, to the taste. So, too, they 
must have appeared to the apostles. By no possibility could 
they have taken them to be the flesh and blood of their Mas- 
ter, who stood before them in his proper person, which nei- 
ther the nails that fastened him to the cross, nor the sol- 
dier's spear had yet marred. Finally, the language of our 
text, as well as the parallel passages in the evangelists, con- 
tradict the Romish doctrine. The Lord's Supper is to be 
iakea in " remembrance" of Christ and his death, and can 
not, therefore, be the crucified Christ himself. 

2. The Lord's Supper is not a sacrifice — an offering for 
sin. It is a representation of the great sacrifice, and there- 
fore not the thing itself. The text settles this question. 
Other portions of holy Scripture explicitly declare that all 
sacrifices ceased with the ofiering of Christ upon the cross. 
As all the sacrifices under the Jewish economy pointed to 
this great expiatory ofiering, and derived from it their effi- 
cacy, so all succeeding generations were appointed to find 
forgiveness of sins, and acc^tance with God, by the exer- 
cise of faith in this one oblation made by Christ of his own 
body on the tree. '' Who needeth not daily, as those high- 
priests, to oiTer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's ; for this he did once, when he ofiered up 
himself."* " By his own blood he entered in cmce to the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption forus."t "Once 
in the end of the world hath he appeared^ to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself." *' So Christ was once ofiered to bear 
the sins of many, and unto them that look for him shall he 
aj^pear the second time without sin (or a sin-ofiering) unto 
• Hab., vH., az. t Ibid, ix., 12 
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salvation."^ These passages, to which more migUt be added, 
conclusively refute the theory which assigns to the Lflid's 
Supper the character of a sacrifice for sin. I might have re- 
lied upon the argument adduced imder my first piopoaitioa, 
that the consecrated bread and wine are not the real body 
and blood of Christ ; for if they are not, then they are not 
his sacrifice for sin, which consisted of his broken body and 
shed blood ; but it seemed important to enter into the sub- 
ject more fully, as the theory in qu^tion has latterly ob- 
tained a good deal of currency in this country. 

3. The elements employed in the Lord's Supper undergo 
no change. The act of consecration imparts to th&ai no 
new properties or powers, and they remain simple bread and 
wine. Their sacramental efficacy depends wholly upon 
God's blessing attendant on his own ordinance, and upon 
the penitence, faith, and other favorable dispositions of the 
communicant. 

I have two reasons for dwelHng upon these prehminury 
statements. 1. Many sincere Christians entertain very er- 
roneous and even superstitious views in regard to the Lord's 
Supper, as if it were imbued with some magical, preternat- 
ural power for good or for evil. They are disposed to trust 
to it for influences which are not inherent in it, or to lock 
upon it with dread as Hable to inflict upon the send some 
dark, appalling calamity. Many shun the Lord's table as 
if it were beset with snares, and are only induced to com- 
municate infirequently and with apparent reluctimce. 2. 
These erroneous views erf the nature and design c^the Lord's 
Supper have given rise to exclusive and arrogant clainis to 
ministerial authority. It is claimed that the sacraments <^ 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper are endowed with power to 
convert and sanctify the soul, but that they possess this effi- 
ciency only when administered by clergymen set apart to the 
ministry in a certain way. Regeneration, growth in gprace, 

• H©b., ix., 26, 28. . 
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mud final salvation, are thus made dependent upon the funo^ 
tions of a bishop and the ecclesiastical pedigree of the ad- 
ministrator. It follows that none but these have any right 
to the ministry — ^that all others are dangerous intruders, who 
destroy but can not save souls. These vain and arrogant pre* 
t^asions, so pernicious to the Church, and so incompatibk 
with Christian humility, are swept away before the simple 
scriptural view of the sacrament which has been adduced. 
It is no sacrifice, and therefore wants no priest. Its efficacy 
depends upon God's grace, which is fireely communicated to 
all who come to the Lord's table with humble faith in Christ. 
It is, therefore, to the divine mercy and to the heart we are 
to lo<^, and not to any ecclesiastical pretensions. 

II. What the Lord's Supper is. 

1. It is a remembrancer of Christ : " Do this as often as ye 
cb it in rem^nbrance of me." It is a representation of the 
great central fact of the G-ospel, *' As oft as ye do this, ye do 
show the Lord's death." 

In condescension to human weakness, our Savior was 
pleased to ordain in his Church a perpetual institution that 
should set forth to the senses of men the one great event on 
which, and on their right apprehension and use of it, their 
salvation should depend. It is a well-known law of our na- 
ture, that sensible objects afiect us much more surely and in- 
tensely ^an abstract truths addressed to the intellect. The 
sight of suffering moves us much more than reading or hear- 
ing an account of it. To see and ccmverse with a distin- 
guished individual gives us a far more vivid and memorable^ 
impressicm of his person and character than the most minute 
and eloquent description. In the Lord's Supper an appeal is 
made to this great law of our humanity, and Christ has been 
pleased to intrust the manifestation of the great fundamental 
truth of the Gospel, even his own sacrificial death upon the 
cross, to the most imposing and essential visible ordinance of 
bis bouse. God had adoiited the seme method of perpetua* 
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ting his truth under the Jewish dispensation ; and there k 
good reason to helieve that their great festal observances, in 
which the whole nation was statedly called to participate, 
were the chief means of preserving among this people the 
knowledge of their religion and law. Few in their state of 
society could have possessed or read the Scriptures ; public 
preaching was unknown ; and the festivals, together with 
the ceremonies of the temple service, were the great teach- 
ers of the people. It was the avowed object of the Pass- 
over, the Feast of Tabernacles, etc., to keep alive, through 
successive generations, a vivid memorial of the great facts 
in the history of God's dealiugs with their ancestors, and 
even the sacrifices of the temple had a like symbolical ref- 
erence to Christ, the great jablation for sin afterward to be 
revealed. 

Our text, in common with other Scriptures, affirms the 
same design to belong to the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per ; it is a remembrancer of Christ ; it shows forth his death 
through all ages of the world, till he come as judge of quick 
and dead. In this age of Bibles and ample religious instmo- 
tion, it is difficult to comprehend the importance of the func- 
tion fulfilled, £3r former generations, by this holy instituti^m. 
It was difficult to corrupt it, when both doctrines and morals 
were every where corrupt ; for Christ had prescribed not 
(mly the duty, but the method and means of performing it, 
with such plainness and particularity, that it was little lia- 
ble to be misunderstood. As all were personally to partici- 
pate in this cMrdinance, the instructicm conveyed by it was 
popularized and widely diffiised. Addressed to the senses, 
and appealing strongly to the imagination and the heart, 
this impressive rite was peculiarly adapted to the maanas, 
who in dark, unlettered ages, when even the clergy were un- 
able to read, were incapable of acquiring knowledge by ways 
familiar to us, and yet were especially susceptible to impres- 
tMNts inade upon tbetr sansitive oonstitutioa. Consider^ also. 
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that much more importance was ^^tached to this saerament 
in primitive times than at present. It seems to have consti- 
tuted their chief act of Christian worship, and was celebra- 
ted in their regular assemblies from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
The Lord's Supper thus became the chief means of keeping 
alive, through the dark ages of the world, a knowledge of 
Christianity. It has been, from age to age, a perpetual wit- 
ness for the truth as it is in Jesus. Throughout the dariL- 
ness, and corruptions, and superstitions of past centuries, 
Christ has thus been evidently set forth <imong the people as 
crucified. Even the highly exaggerated views that prevail- 
ed in regard to the design and eflicacy of the sacrament 
were wisely overruled to make it more efiectual as a stand- 
ing testimony ; nor are we allowed to doubt that many sim- 
ple, upright souls found, in the sincere and even superstitious 
devotion with which they were wont to partake of the af- 
fecting emblems of the Redeemer's passion, a measure of 
that grace and consolation which fit the spirit of man for 
higher communion above. 

If this holy institution served as a beacon-light in darker 
days than ours, and kept alive in the world a measure of di- 
vine knowledge when the revelations of Christ were in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct, it fulfills a function not less import- 
ant in our own times. Now religious knowledge abounds, 
and the Bible is read by all. The firuits of this change, 
however, are not all good. If every body reads the Scrip- 
tures, every body, too, assumes to interpret them ; and the 
result is a great diversity of sects and an endless variety of 
religious opinions. In such a state of things there is always a 
strong tendency to lose sight of fundamental truths, which all 
parties, perhaps, at the first hold in common, and to magnify 
those unessential peculiarities which are the badges of sect, 
and therefore chief themes of controversy, into prominent 
and vital doctrines, till Christ is banished firom his own king^ 
ten of reoo<vering graoe. By iar the most effectual barrier 
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in the way of sueh a result is found, I am permiadecl» m the 
perpetual remembranee of the crucified Savior iu the hofy 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Here Christ is forced upon 
our vision as the chief actor in the deeper scenes of our re- 
demption. We " show forth" this great truth of the Gospel 
in the breaking of bread, and in the consecrated juice of the 
grape. We not only symbolize it to the world, but we incul- 
cate it upon our own hearts. So powerful is this teaching, 
that no community of Christians who continue to have the 
Lord's Supper celebrated among them can long refuse to ac- 
knowledge the great significant doctrines of the cross. So true 
is this, that those denominations which deny the doctrines of 
Christ's atonement and divinity, almost always neglect the 
sacrament. Indeed, how can they who deny that he was 
made a sacrifice for sin, celebrate an ordinance whose avow- 
ed object it is to keep that transcendent feet in perpetual 
remembrance ? They lay chief stress upon Christ's moral 
teaching, and pure, illustrious example of all virtues. Not 
so the instructive symbol which speaks to the inmost soul of 
every true disciple when he comes into most intimate com- 
muning with his Lord. Not the teachings, nor the exam- 
ples, but the death of Christ, is what we are called to show 
forth till he come. This silent monitor, to which Christ in- 
trusted his doctrine and his honor, |Nroclaims evermore to 
all sincere souls the death of Jesus — ^his one sacrifice on the 
cross — the breaking of his body, and the shedding of his 
blood, as the only procuring cause of pardon and salvation-^ 
as the one cardinal truth to which all else is secondary. " I 
am resolved to know nothing among you but Christ, and him 
crucified." " Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away ^e 
sin of the world." ** There is no other name given under 
heaven whereby men can be saved." Such are the an- 
nouncements by which the holy communion plies the heavy 
eaf of the world with proclamations of its Redeemer's com* 
paauoa; mch is Qod's. oho^m method of incokfttiBf 19011 
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the heart cif the Church the consoling, traaBfi>rniiDg doctruie 
hy which its triumphs are to he achieved. 

2. Unquestionahly, the atonmg sacrifice made upon the 
crost is the great truth which the Last Supper was commis* 
sioned to show forth until the Savior come again to judge 
the world. It is in rememhrance of Him» not as a teacher 
or a philanthropist, hut as '' an ofiering for sin," that we 
celehrate this memorable feast. But this is not the only 
great lesson intrusted to this most expressive symbol. It 
seems, on the contrary, to contain and inculcate an epitome 
of all the really essential evangelical doctrines. I am sure 
no serious mind will esteem this a fanciful hypothesis, who 
will be at the pains to meditate thoughtfully and reverently 
upon the subject. That it is the proper function of the 
Lord's Supper to teach important Christian truth, the lan- 
guage of our text directly affirms. ** This do ye in remem- 
brance of me." "As oft as ye do this ye do show the 
Lord's death." For what conceivable purpose is this me- 
morial, this manifestation, but to impress upon ourselves and 
upon others the momentous truths embodied in this rite ? 
What, then, is the amount of the truth so set forth ? what 
the contents of the symbol ? Chiefly, as I have already 
stated, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, so far as its 
teaching is concerned, proclaims the great fact, fundamental 
and pre-eminent in the Christian system, of the atonement 
made upon the cross. Not less distinctly and surely does it 
inculcate other correlative truths. It sets forth the guilt 
and helplessness of man for which this great expiation was 
needed. The hatefvlness of sin in the sight of God is man- 
ifested, since it required so great a ransom. How fearful 
the guilt which nothing could remove but the Redeemer'* 
blood ! If a less costly oflering would have made satisfac- 
tion, the sacrifice of Calvary had surely never been made< 
Had it been possible, this cup should have passed away from 
the adorable Redeemer. How dreadful the conditions-^ 
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how deep the stain which called for such a sacrifice ! How 
deadly the moral disease which would yield to no less po 
tent a remedy ! All this becomes visible in this holy ordi 
nance. "We see it in the visible emblems. We feel* and 
taste it in the consecrated elements of which we partake. 
Our penitent, trusting, melting hearts recognize these first 
principles of evangelical piety in this hour of their deep, 
lively communion with their Savior, and the ordinance an- 
nounces them to the world with an effective emphasis which 
no utterance made by human tongues can aspire to equal. 

3. The sacrament also proclaims the coming of Christ to 
be the judge of quick and dead at the last day. That this 
is one of its objects, is asserted by the text — " Ye do show 
the Lord's death till he come." The self-examination, the 
earnest struggle of faith, the deep sense of guilt and un wor- 
thiness, and the agonizing prayer for pardon, which consti- 
tute the appropriate exercises of this occasion, and the joy- 
ful communion with the Savior to which the true believer 
is admitted, do naturally and strongly remind a thoughtful 
soul of the last and final reckoning, when all are to be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body, and when 
the justified shall be admitted to go no more out, into the 
assembly of the first-bom, to be forever with the Lord. 

4. These are some, perhaps the chief of the Christian 
truths, which it is the appointed function of the Lord's Sup- 
per to " show forth," and bring evermore to the world's re- 
membrance. There are others which this impressive ordi- 
nance seems designed more immediately to impress upon the 
hearts of true behevers for their comfort and edification, and 
to seal them as Christ's to the day of redemption. Most im- 
pressively and unequivocally does it set forth to their inner 
sense the infinite mercy of God. This broken body and shed 
blood, of which they handle and taste the afiecting emblems, 
are those of his only-begotten, well-beloved son, who was freely 
fiv<m to die, the ''just fi>r the unjust." What assurance is 
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hexe afibrded that God will carry on his work in us aiul save 
us. He that spared not his only son, hut freely gave him 
for us all, will he withhold any good thing from them that 
love him ? Having made the great sacrifice, and sent out 
from his ^oahraces the heir of all things to hecome a sufierer 
and a victim, vnll he withhold minor gifts ? Will he fail to 
bestow grace and glory upon the willing and obedient ? Per- 
haps the believer, in his moments of despondency, amid the 
world's cares, or in the day of temptation, may find himself 
unable to put away all fear, and rise up to the mastery over 
every lingering doubt. But can he hesitate Iiere, in the pres- 
Gace of the Lord, in the participation of the feast, with the 
speaking emblems of the Redeemer's passion, the eloquent 
pledges of God's love, and willingness to save full before him ? 
I think not. In proportion as his soul enters into the spirit 
of this service and " discerns the Lord's body," will it triumph 
over all its base, unreasonable fears, and tender to God's 
promises the fullest credence and the broadest welcome. 

5. This ordinance has, when properly attendecTto, a direct 
and powerful tendency to bring to the soul the assurance of 
God's forgiveness and complacency. The high and unjusti- 
fiable claim set up by those who regard the sacrament as a 
proper sacrifice, which, in virtue of the priest's authority, in* 
sures to all but the greatest ofienders the pardon of their sins, 
is realized to the fullest extent by all who communicate in a 
proper spirit. Of all such it may be said, without hesita^ 
tion, that their sins are all forgiven them. This is, indeed, 
the common privilege of penitent, believing souls, but it if 
specially extended to all who worthily partake of the body 
and blood of the crucified Redeemer. God will be sought 
unto for such unspeakable favors, and the fervent, effectual 
prayer of a righteous man always availeth much. In this 
ordinance God seeks us, and " waiteth to be gracious." He 
ooven his table with the palpable, visible pledges of his focw 
giving loTe. He mahes bis moving a|»peal to our semes ae 
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well as to the intellect and the heart, and invites all who 
hunger and thirst to come and be satisfied. These iij^press- 
ive circumstances ofier, and they are designed to ofier, pecul- 
iar facilities for the invigoration of our faith ; and, in fact, 
I think it historically true, that Christians find pardon, com- 
fort, and spiritual refreshment here more frequently than in 
any other religious service. They go away from the Lord's 
table having their hearts touched, with their woridliness 
subdued, with brightened visions of the future, with strong 
resolutions of obedience and love, which they seldom feel in 
the same degree under any other circumstances. ** He for- 
giveth all their sins, and their transgressions will he remem- 
ber no more forever." 

6. This ordinance gives to those who eat and drink wor- 
thily a lively sense of their incessant dependence on Christ's 
atonement. The supplies of his grace are needed by the soul, 
in order to its health and vigor, as much as natural food and 
drink are by the body ; and as we are commanded to pray 
for our daily bread, that the natural life may be preserved, 
80 do we want from Christ's atonement, the great reservoir 
of all good, constant supplies of grace, in order to the main- 
tenance of spiritual life. Most beautifully and impressively 
do the simple elements employed in the feast set forth this 
afiecting truth. 

7. With similar vivacity and impressiveness does it sym 
bolize the intimacy of the believer's union with Christ. He 
had already exhausted the resources of language in the incul* 
cation of this consoling, glorious truth. He is the Vine—- -his 
disciples the branches. He the Good Shepherd — they the 
sheep of his pasture. He and they are brethren of one great 
family. They are one with him, as he is one with the Fa- 
ther — are joint heirs with him to the heavenly inheritance. 
In the holy communion we have a new and still more eflect* 
ive exhibition of this doctrine. Christ is the food on which 
i^iritual life is sustained.. His feUowwm eat of his flesh and 
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drink of his blood. He is blended with their existence. They 
live, and move, and have their being, in him. He is in 
them — lives in their life — moves in their activities — re- 
joices in their joys. He dwells in them, and they in him. 
Their oneness becomes inseparable and indissoluble, till God 
is in all their thooghts, and the secret places of the soul are 
full of him. 

8. This act of communion inculcates, with no less empha- 
sis, the intimate union of Christians with each other. They 
are together brought into contact with their common Savior. 
Together, as the children of one family, they receive bread 
and wine at a common table, from a common Father and 
Benefactor. It is touching to see the mixed groups who press 
together up to the place where Jesus dispenses his divine hos- 
pitalities. One want is felt by all. All are equally poor 
and equally dependent, and look to one common hand for 
supplies. They partake of the same spiritual food, and drink 
the same spiritual drink. What a place is this for hushing 
controversies — for forgetting grudges — for forgiving injuries 
— for burying enmities ! Who, rejoicing here in the Savior's 
love, will not resolve to love his brother also ? Will not all, 
gazing rapturously upon Christ's inefiable glory, be changed 
into the same image, and, becoming like him, also become 
like one another ? None can reasonably doubt the powerful* 
ly harmMiizing and fraternizing influence c^ the communion 
rf saints. Many holy friendships begin there. There many 
{Nrejudices are parted with. Those who have aught against 
their brother settle with him by the way ; or, in default of a 
pacific and forgiving spirit on his part, put the fire out of their 
own bosom, that they bring no strange flame to the altar. 
Qk\ it ia a glorious sight, on which angels delight to gaze, 
when the rich and the poor, the gentle and the simple, meet 
together, and, in their glowing love for Christ, find them- 
selves made one with each other also. 

m. Afler ditcntsing so much at large the true design and 
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uses of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we are prepared 
to give a rational answer to a question sometimes formally 
proposed, but much more frequently dwelt upon in thought- 
ful, embarrassed silence — Why should I go to 'the Lord^s 
table and partake of the holy sacrament ? 

1. One reply, and that a most valid and conclusive one, 
is always at hand, and is often given. It is Christ's com- 
mand that you do so : ''Do this in remembrance of me." 
This is a sufficient reason to every Christian mind. Obedi- 
^ice to Christ is the great law of his Church — is the highest, 
holiest of motives, and the most comprehensive and exalted 
of Christian virtues. It is our bounden duty to obey each 
word of the Savior, though we are able to see no reason for 
his injunctions — ^though they ccmffiot with reason. The com- 
mand is itself the ultimate, all-comprehensive reason before 
which we must bow in beUeving, adoring submission. 

2. It is yet most satisfactory to be able to comprehend the 
object and advantage of God's commandments. It makes 
obedience intelligent — ^it enables us to ofier a reasonable serv- 
ice. Regular and devout attendance on the sacrament is 
such a service — ^the duty rests upon cogent reasons, ^t leei 
than on a positive precept. In it we show forth the Savior's 
death. We announce for Christ, in the presence of angels 
and sinful men, the fundamental principles of the Christian 
system — ^those on which the divine glory and the smil't sal- 
vation do most essentially depend. These high doctrinei 
were not to be 1^ undistinguished osl the page of revelation. 
To give thmn jHrominence and efiect commensurate with th^ 
high significance in the plan of salvation, they must be em- 
bodied in the most imposing of Christian observances. They 
might not be intrusted to the pulpit, for that is corruptible, 
and sometimes utters an uncertain sound. They might not 
be confided to human language and forms of speech, which 
change with time, and oease altogether to convey justly and 
e&otually the great truths of which they were the depository. 
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Not BO the impreseiye, venerable rite which has remained 
unchanged from age to age, the same emphatic announce- 
ment through centuries of ignorance and corruption,, speaking 
f<»rth God'» great plan for saving sinners, showing forth Christ's 
sacrificial death until he come to be the judge of quick and 
dead. To the eyes, to the ears, to the touch, to the taste, to 
the hearts of men, does the glorious Gospel of the Son of God 
thus evermore make its appeal. Each sincere communicant, 
as he bows in deep, eloquent silence, and joyfully receives the 
ecmsecrated elements, lifts up a voice of invitation and of 
warning, and cries to the sleeping world, *' Behold, behold the 
Lamb I" He becomes himself a sign — a visible represent- 
ation of the Gospel. It is thus that the believer is called 
npon to confess Christ before men. He does not satisfy this 
duty merely by being a passive member of the Church, or 
what is technically denominated a professor of religion. He 
is to confess him before men — ^to stand up in his lot — ^to form 
part and parcel of that array and movement which keeps 
aHve and manifest in the world the reahties of the Go^L 
He is to be seen under his chosen banners^-one evidently and 
confessedly of the sacramental host — not ashamed of Christ, 
not afraid of Christ's enemies — *' holding forth the word of 
life'' — showing forth the Savior's death. He is to be a wit- 
ness for the truth as it is in Jesus*— of its power and its puri- 
ty — to others one of a cloud of witnesses. This faithful, 
prompt, unshrinking, manly bearing in regard to his cause 
and charact^ does Christ demand &am each of his followers. 
Not one can lawfully be absent from his post in any hour of 
confession, or manifestation, or trial. When, as to-day, we 
renew dur oath of allegiance and our professions of loyalty to 
the Savior — ^when we proclaim our faith in the great sacri- 
fice for sin, and announce before heaven and earth that the 
deadi of Christ alone gives life to sinful man, and unbars the 
gates of glory to his raauomed spirit — there ^ould ever be, 
fer thft houM of Christ, an imposing front and crowded ranks. 
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Not a right hand should be mifised from among those which 
are raised up for the renewal of solemn vows — not a voice 
. should be wanting in the full chorus of praise. Liet every 
soldier stand in the line on this day of review. * Let every 
witness for the truth as it is in Jesus be ready with his 
testimony in all utterance, and assurance, and knowledge, to 
give a reason for the hope that is in him. Let every son and 
daughter press forward to the festive board to swell the tide 
of fraternal sympathy and fihal gratitude, and to multiply the 
father's joy. It is the day of the Church's cons<^aUon and 
strength, when she is called to lift up her head in the pres- 
ence oi her enemies and vouch for the Lord that he is Grod, 
and the only Savior. 

3. Let such considerations suffice for the inculcation of 
attendance on the sacrament as a high Christian^ duty. It 
is also a precious Christian privilege. 

It is, indeed, a law of our holy religion that great duties 
become in their perfcnmance great privileges. They who 
labor diligently to convert souls save themselves as well as 
those who hear them. They who refresh others are them- 
selves watered. They who sacrifice all for Christ i^eeeive a 
hundred-fold more in this world, as well as life everlasting 
in the world to come. But there is something more than all 
this in the results of the holy c(mununiQn. Not only dees 
God reward his faithful servants, but he confers special honi» 
on this, the most important and solemn OTdinance of his 
Church. It is a great festival in honor of his Son. Wo 
know that kings aud great ones of the earth are wont, upcm 
the birth-day or marriage of the eldest son, to pardon crim« 
inals and let them out of {mson, to make presents to their 
friei»is, and to distribute food and clothing to the poc»r. In 
like manner, God is accustomed to bestow iqpecial honor up<m 
the commemoration by believers of the death of his (mly-^be- 
gotten Son. More than at other times does he set impriiK 
oeed souk Iree, oomfort the poor, and feed with sfnataal iboci 
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tk>8e who hunger and thinM; after righteousness* The entire 
scene is caloulated to bring Christians into the most favorable 
position to receive the divine blessing. They are presumed 
to be earnest, humble, penit^it, trustful, thoughtful. The 
€»icum»tano«s do of themselves impress upon pious souls the 
deepest lessons. 

I have spoken of these functions of the communion — how 
effectively it shows forth the divine mercy, the sinner's guilt, 
the Redeemer's atonement, our constant dependence upon 
him, our intimate union with him, our fellowship with the 
brethren. Now it is in the midst of such views and exer- 
cises, when self is annihilated, and Christ overshadows us, 
and dwells upon all our senses and all our spirits like a sol- 
emn presence, that we are in the most favorable condition to 
receive the divine blessing. God brings us into this attitude 
meaning to bless us, and it may safely be affirmed that those 
wh6 come in a right spirit to this feast of fat things never go 
away unprofited. If they are not quite insensible and thought- 
less, they carry away deeper convictions of man's helpless- 
ness, clearer views of Christ's offices, of his power and will- 
ingness to save, more affecting sentiments in regard to the 
divine love and condescension, heavenly aspirations, fresh 
resoluticms, and holy purposes. These constitute growth in 
graee, and prepare us for every good word and work. They 
are changes wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, sealing to 
the willing soul what is so freely offered and vividly shad- 
owed forth in the emblems. It is because of such experi- 
ences that this becomes the day of days to so many Chris- 
tians. These sacraments are way-marks in their heaven- 
ward career. On such occasions they come to realize what 
was before only seen in the dim distance. That is actualized 
to them which be&re was only a theory ; and they rejoicing- 
ly refsr to these festive hours as to so many mounts of vision, 
irom which they looked off upon the land of promise, and 
had Iffight glimpses of heaven. And thus it is that a da^f 
I, G 
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in God's court is better than a thousand, and they go iotfk 
strengthened with wine n» a giant to run his race. 

Of qualifications for this holy rite, I know of none that aie 
essential but a reverent, loyal, trustful spirit toward Christ, 
and a sincere desire to obtain grace, through tiiis uid oth«r 
means, to lead a holy and godly life. 



IX. 

CHRISTIANS CO-WOBKERS WITH QOD. ^ 

We are laborers together with God. — 1 Cob., iii., 9. 

It was, perhaps, no wonder that the Christians ip whom 
our text was addressed had fallen into a shallow but mis- 
chievous controversy in regard to their spiritual teachers. 
This entire epistle demonstrates the crudoness of thdbr ideas 
in regard to religious doctrine as well as morals. These er^ 
ring, inexperienced disciples were already busy in dividii^ 
the infant Church into sects, of which some claimed Paul, 
and some ApoUos, and others, it seems, claimed Christ f(»r 
their head> Their error lay in forgetting that the ministen 
through whom they had believed were only inferior instru- 
ments in the business of their conversion, and that the great, 
efficient agent was God. All others were to be esteemed 
as only humble auxiliaries in the accomplishment of a work, 
of which the profitable issue had resulted from the Divine 
energy alone. '* Neither he that planteth is any thing, nor 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.'' This 
is obviously the correct method of estimating the comparative 
importance of the divine and human agency involved in the 
work of the Christian ministry. The firail instrument is 
nothing. All human efforts combined — the apostoHc auth(Mr- 
ity, the deep learning, and restless energy of Paul — ^the stir- 
ring eloquence and skillful logic (^ Apollos, fell infinitely short 
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of the conversion of a soul. The power of God is the <me 
element of efficiency that gives to the evangelizing move- 
ment all its success. 

I. The function of the ministry is, however, an important 
part of the divine plan j for " how can they helieve in him of 
whom they have not heard, and how can they hear without a 
•preacher?" Man can, indeed, accomplish nothing without 
God, hut God has chosen to consummate nothing in the work 
of religion without human co-operation. Immeasurahly in- 
ferior as is the part we are called to sustain, it has yet heen 
made indii^nsable to the result. " We are Iciborers togetlter 
tcith God." 

1. This co-operati(m of divine energy and human endeavor 
finds place in all the movements of life. Such a concurrence 
is observable even in the involuntary activities put forth by 
the human animal at its first entrance upon its earthly being, 
and in those which constitute its last demonstrations of vital- 
ity. The several organs employed in respiration and digestion, 
with their various powers ; the adaptations of air and food to 
minister to the wants of life, as well as all the other influences 
under which the human machine begins its movements, are 
all manifestly the handiwork of the Almighty. Nothing is 
ours but the slight effort, if efibrt it may be called, which we 
involuntarily lend to the mysterious process. 

In the various occupations which engage and sustain the 
life of man, this concurrence of divine and human efibrt is 
yet more clearly manifest. The earth, with its various prop- 
erties and adaptations favorable to the growth of food for 
human sustenance, the kindly seasons, the former and the 
latter rains, the alternations of sunshine, and clouds, and 
dews, are the free gift and bountiful provision of Heaven ; 
and yet all will prove of little worth without the interposition 
of a diligent, painstaking agriculture. The plow and all 
the other implements of rural labor must be incessantly plied, 
^e good seed must be sown in its season, and all the laws 
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and conditions of seed-time and harvest be duly fufilled, or 
there will be no increase. 

Every pursuit and every branch of business, every depart- 
ment of study and science illustrate this pervading principle 
of the harmonious working and co-operatim of divine and 
human agencies. The mariner guides his rolHng bark wi^ 
unerring skill over stormy seas, certainly one of the most as-* 
tonishing achievements of human labor and science ; yet 
a wiser and mightier than he planted the forests and finrmed 
the mines from which the materials of this wonderful struc- 
ture were drawn. He spread out the deep on which it 
rides so triumphantly, and is the source of power, whether 
of air or vapor, which gives to its flight such matchless 
vigor and rapidity. Should He forbid the unerring mag 
net to point to the pole, or permit the winds to escape from 
his control, or the world of waters to violate the laws im- 
pressed upon them by the Divine hand, then the proud ship 
would drift a prey to the fickle waves and gales, or be swept 
to ruin by the maddened storm, or buried in the profound 
abyss. The voice that says to the proud wave, "Peace," 
and to the winds, *' Be still," and to the terraqueous earth, 
" Stand fast,'* is the voice of God. The most cunning or 
complicated contrivances and operations of men do one and 
all obey his universal law. God is the great, but oflen the 
unperceived actor; man is the humble, though frequently 
the conspicuous, noisy auxiliary. If the divine agency is 
removed far from common eyes by the multitude of'human 
devices, it is on that account none the less real and ccmtrol- 
ling. It dwells in the basis and fundamental cause of aH 
actions and achievements. 

2. We are laborers together with God, specially and emi- 
nently, in working out our own salvation, and in all the duties 
and achievements of personal religion. Whenever man ac- 
complishes any thing, it is in co-operati<m with his Maker, 
in obedience to a law that is afton concealed, and in com- 
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ifKmdeiice with agencies usually latent, but in the most deep- 
ly interesting of all our pursuits — that of saving the soul, the 
oo-operation is distinc% avowed, and consciously recognised 
and relied upon. " Work out your own ralvation with feai^ 
and trem^ng, for it is God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure," is a revealed, divine theory to 
guide us in all our plans and efibrts in a career of practical 
piety. Men idly declaim about the inefficiency of human 
e^rts, as if it were presumptuous and sinful to receive the 
clear teaching of the Bible on this subject ; or rashly post- 
pone the bu^ess of religion, as if, whenever disposed to enter 
upon it, they could manage it all in their own strength and 
their own way ; yet is the outward work vain, unless God 
work within. We must be laborers together with Him, if 
we would not beat the air. He has imparted to us our mor- 
al powers and our religious susceptibilities. He has deliv- 
ered up his Son to make propitiation for our sins, and to rec- 
oncile us to God. He has manifested the light, the truth, 
and the way. He gives the Holy Spirit, and supplies all 
providential opportunities and faciUties, whether of pious 
parentage, religious training, favorable examples and associa* 
tions, or Christian ordinances and privileges. So much is 
done independently of the sinner, and here will the matter 
end, unless the sinner shall choose to co-operate with so many 
benignant, saving agencies. To render these efiectual to 
salvation, he must seek and use the helps offered — must pray, 
believe, and obey — must employ all his powers and opportu* 
nities diligently and conscientiously. We must be laborers 
together with God, who will not, and, under the Gospel econ« 
omy, can not complete the work without us. 

This great practical truth, which so manifestly presides 
over the commencement and growth of the interior, spiritual 
life, iinds efieetive illustration in the whole career of Chris- 
tian duties, of which the right performance constitutes our 
probation as motml beings. It is, perhaps, for the promotion 
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of our moral impioYemeiit thni God k pleated to leare the 
oarrying out of his benefioe&t designs to the zealous volnn- 
tary co-operation of his people. His bounty has laviriied 
•upon the world the most ample means for the satisfaction of 
all its wants and the alleviation of all its sufferings. Silver 
and gold, food and raiment, healing plants, healthM breezes, 
charming scenery, and prohfic fields, with parental providence 
and divine profusion, hath God prepared for all the sufierers 
and outcasts under whom the whole creation " groanetii i^ 
^ravaileth in pain until now." All of this munificent out- 
lay for the relief of human wants has the Divine compasnon 
provided ; but it is left to the liberal and benevolent to make 
distribution of it. The completion of this enterprise of the 
divine mercy God devolves upon the zeal and faith^ness of 
his people. The poor wdll be none the better for this profuse 
supply of bread ; the sick and the bruised none the better 
for the balm of Gilead ; the homeless none the better for the 
wide, prolific domain which God has spread out for their 
nurture, and habitation, till they who are intrusted with 
wealth, and power, and sympathy, shall become "laborers 
together with God." 

3. Our neglected duties ofier us another illustration of this 
great fundamental law of Christian eftbrt. Divine Provi- 
dence has committed to the faithfulness of the Church an 
innumerable host of untrained immortal beings. God has 
made them capable of the enjoyments, the virtues, and the 
occupations of holy spirits above. They have been redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ. They have the promise of the 
Holy Spirit. The revealed word has lessons of unspeakable 
value and efiicacy adapted 'to their wants. Yet are these 
candidates for immortal bliss or woe destitute of all Chris- 
tian qualifications and hopes. They can not even read the 
divine word which is able to make them wise unto salvation. 
They are untaught, unconverted, unsanclified, and will, be- 
yond all doubt, grow up in sin, and sink into ruin, if left to 
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themselyes* And just here it is that God, with all his bow* 
els of compassion, stops, waiting to see what his people will 
do in a case so urgent. They are his dependence and aux- 
iliaries ; and, if they do not interpose an4 perform the part 
assigned them, it had been better ibr these embryo seraphs 
ncTer to have been bom. Not only will holiness and heav- 
en be forever lost to them, but incalculable evils will befall 
them. They will suffer banishment from all pure, high as- 
sociaticms, and share the deplorable doom of " the devil and 
his angels." 

Hardly less responsible is our relation to the unevangel- 
ized races, and infancy itself has not a dependence more ab- 
solute upon our sympathy and our fidelity to Christian prin- 
ciple. For them, as well as for us, salvation has been pro- 
vided by the blood of the cross. The Gospel freely recog- 
nizes them as beneficiaries of its grace and claimants on 
its bounty. For them heavenly mansions were provided 
before the foundations of the world ; and in their behalf it 
was enjoined upon all true followers of Jesus to *' go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature." And 
so the matter stands, and has stood since the crucifixion. So 
it will stand till the day of judgment. God has -done his 
part in the work, and waits for the co-operation of the 
Church. His plan is fully developed. He does not design 
to modify it, or add to it any new element of efficiency. 
There is already the blood of Christ, and the divine word, 
and the Holy Spirit — and there are the dying souls. Who 
shall bear to them the good tidings of salvation ? What heal- 
er shall pour iuto their bruised spirits the oil and the wine ? 
No messengers of mercy are provided besides the people 
whom Christ has already sprinkled from an evil conscience. 
They are appointed to be " laborers together with him." 
This is the Gospel theory. 

II. So the doctrine of our text holds true, and finds proof, 
as well as palpable illustration, in common life no less than in 
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religion. BotH divine and human agencies are concerned in 
all our achievements — ^in all human pursuits — ^in mechanical 
and agricultural lalwrs — ^in mercantile and scientific enter- 
prises. Yet more ot»vious and striking is their co-o][»eration 
in every sphere of Christian activity — ^in the conversion and 
sanctification of individuals, in the religious training of chil- 
dren, in all works of mercy and charity, and in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. This extended exposition of a principle 
so frankly recognized hy hoth natural and revealed religion, 
and not questioned, that I am aware of, in any quarter, will 
find its apology in the great practical importance of the in- 
ferences which I now proceed to deduce. 

1. It must ohviously he the fundamental law of this co- 
partnership hetween the infinitely wise, almighty G-oSty and 
his firail, erring creatures, that He shall prescribe the terms 
and impose all the conditions. The language in which this 
proposition is announced must carry with it the force of dem- 
coistration to every intelligent mind. In the one party there 
are infinite intelligence, and goodness, and power ; in the oth- 
er, weakness, and ignorance, and sin, and helpless, absolute 
dependence, not only for life and its blessings, but for the fac- 
ulties and resources which are now invited into co-operation 
with the great Giver and Benefactor. It follows as a mat- 
ter of clear equity and manifest propriety, and even of inev- 
itable necessity, that there can be no equality or commtinity 
of rights and authority between parties so related. In thus 
condescending to admit us as co-laborers in the great field 
of evangelical enterprise, God does not abate any thing from 
his prerogatives of undivided, incommunicable sovereignty. 
He has originated and proclaimed the principles on which 
the enterprise is to be conducted, and it is the business of his 
humble fellow-laborers cordially to receive and diligently to 
obey *' every word that proceedeth out of the month of God." 

2. It is plain, also, that our successes in the Oliristian life 
mttst be proportioned to the integrity and earnest zeal vrith 
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dens impoeed by eharity. It is worth observing how small 
a proportion Qf the appeals to our liberality are made in be- 
half of the poor. It has probably grown out of the very 
fortunate condition of the great mass of our people, and 
their very general exemption from physical wants, that we 
are accustomed to give for the promotion of education, for 
the difiusion of Bibles, fer the propagation of the Gospel, or 
kindred enterprises, but with comparative infrequency for 
the relief of distresses produced by poverty and its accom- 
paaiments. It may be doubted whether ten per cent, upon 
tii6 contributions of our New England churches goes to this 
species of diarity. This should, indeed, be considered a mat- 
ter £6r congratulation, and it should, above all, admonish xa 
that we are under peculiar obligations, exempted as we are 
fipom the burden of a vast pauper population, to outstrip all 
other Christians in the liberal scale of our eflbrts to extend 
the Redeemer's kingdom. Still, it remains true that charity 
to the poor, to the widow, the fatherless, is the &vorite charity 
<^the Kble. A thousand times more is said of it, both in the 
Old and the New Testament, than of any or all other modes 
of iulfilling this Christian obligation. It is thus commend- 
ed to our special attention. It should give to a pious heart 
pecuUar satisfiiction to labor in obedience to a vocation sc 
plain, so emphatic, so zeiterated. I have known even some 
OhiistianB express a doubt as to their oUigation to send out 
missionaries, but an infidel or a heathen might excite our 
surfHTise by hesitatmg to concur in an enterprise like this. 
We kf§ow, for all revelation and all the impulses of our com- 
mon humanity announce, that it is a high duty to provide foi 
the well-being of helpless children who are bereaved of th^ 
natural protectors and providers. 

(3L2 
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XXX. 

THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 

Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer dariuess. There «haU 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. — Matth., xxv., 30. 

Thb Scriptures contain many general denunciatioiiB of pwir 
iflbment against transgressors, and many ^peml threatenings 
against particular and aggravatecl ojSbnses. '' The widied 
idiall be turned into lioll, and all the nations that ^ftfrget 
God."* "Depart from me, all ye workers of iniqutty."t 
" The wrath of God is revealed from hearen against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men.^t '' The fearfiil, and 
tmbelieving, and the abommable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and iikdaters, and all liars, shiall ha^t 
iheir part in the lake which bnmeth with fiie and bdmstone."' 
" Be not deceired ; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul 
defers, nor efieminate, nor abusers o£ themselves with mao 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilem, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.^ll It was 
to be expected that God, in piDviding for the pirity of his 
Church, and for the discouragement of gross and eormpting 
vices, would stigmatize with some special maik of his akhov- 
rence those ofienses vrhich possess the two-fold character of 
sin and crime— *<)f being hateful to God and peraiciotts to so- 
ciety. It is perfectly natural, too, and it was no doubt the 
design of infinite wisdom, that these fearful denunciations of 
wrath should impress us witih a deep sense of the guilt tad 
danger of all transgression. Iildeed, no lesson is more plain- 
ly taught in the Bible than that the immoral and profane 

* Psalm ix., 17. f Luke, xiii., 27. t Rom., i., 18. 

, $ Rev., xxi., 8. R 1 Cor., vi., 9, 10. 
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aie peculiarly ocbons in tho aight of God, and tbi&t th«ir pun- 
iflhmeat will be one of distinguished and terrible severity. 
The first step toward trae piety implies a sincere and unr- 
venal reformation, and ^ sinnex only learns to do well when 
he has ceased to do evil. 

The denunciations of the Bible and its threatened penal- 
ties are not confined, however, to actual and flagrant trans- 
greesioa. So £ur firom it, in the more direct and full repre- 
sentatioiis i^diieh it contains of the scenes of the judgment day, - 
and of the prin<nples which are to govern its decisions, refer- 
ence is seldom made to actual transgressions, but only to the 
,want of pious deeds, and the lack of those moral qualifications 
wlueh are the pn^r objects of divine favor. This view is 
clearly exhibited in the chapter from which the text is taken, 
whieh is, in some respects, the most interesting and instruct- 
ive portion <rf the Sacred Volume. The whole chapter is em- 
ployed in developing the prine^les of eternal justice which 
will control the decisions of this great and last day* In the 
parable whieh opens the diapt^, the five foolish virgins are 
excluded firom the marriage &r no positive oflense, but only 
for having neglected to take oil in their vessels. In the par- 
able of liie talents, the unprofitable servant is pronoiinoed 
widLod and slothful, and doomed to darkness, weeping, and 
gna^iiBg of teeth, on no other chaige than that he had not 
strenuously empk^ed the means intrusted to him. And in 
the more dire^ and awful description of the judgment which 
oonelndes the chapter^ Ijie accursed of God depart into ev- 
Mlaating fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, upon no 
charge of positive wickedness, but only upon the mere defi- 
CMftOMft of their character. They had not testified their de- 
votion to Christ by acts of piety and mercy. 

The Groi|iel teft^es us that, while the Lord will not fail 
to punish tomagiessors «eeording to their works, sinners are to 
be cpodemned for their wftnt c^i^iety, and to the good which, 
«iiey \mm omiltea to do, ik» leM ihw Ibr the ml thqr h*T« 
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done. It vniW be a scmrce of eondeimiation, at that day, 
if we have been negligent-— ilotkM-—iiApiofitable. The 
ground and extent of xnu accountability to God are ideailjr 
indicated in the aeeonnt gtren of the reckoning with the un^ 
profitable servant. The parable is too plain in its applica* 
tion to need explanation. 

1 . The Ground of our Accountability. The ienraot and 
the talent belonged to the Lord. '* We are not our own,*' 
but absolutely G^*8 — our persons — influence^— -all onr ea- 
pacities for enjoyment and nsefulnest. Especially our intel- 
lectual and moral powers, with all their capahilitiee of know- 
ing — admiring — loving God-;-of honoiing Him in the wcarld ^ 
by virtuous and pious actions, and promoting the piaty and 
happiness of men, are His — his by creation— 4yy ownership* ' 
These are intrusted to us for a seascm, to use them as we wiUi 
which constitutes our probation. We should not be moral 
agents without liberty to abuse as well as use them. Men 
forget that Grod is the rightful proprietor, because they an 
thus free. They buy, sell, choose their jHrofession, their asso- 
ciates, their virtues and vices, and feel that all is theu»» and 
often even say in their hearts, *' There is no God." 

2. The Extent of our AccowniabiUty. '' He gave to ev- 
ery man according to his several ability." 

Strictly speaking, the extent of each man's obligatioa is 
measured by the amount (^ the gift, or, rath«r, loan. Yet he 
who gained five talents and he who gaiaed two dkl e^uily 
well. Both entered into the joy of their Lord. The gift 
was according to their sevend ability, and the ability is, there- 
fore, a measure of the obligation. 

Every man is accountable according to his ability, and not 
beyond it. He must devote his talents* wheth^ few or many, 
wholly to God, and he need do no more. He will not be con- 
demned for his original or unavoidable sinftdness or infirmi*. 
ty, for his weak nndemtanding, or for his vieiottf traiiUBg* 

He is bound ft^y to devote htmeelf fcnd aUhss ratiaM1i>iei 
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to God, from the eadiest period of aooouBtalsiHty, throagbeot 
his whole life. The same i» true of his opportunUies to rem* 
cdy his imperfeetions, whether of early training, knowledge, 
or hahits. He is accountahle for ^e diligent use of all the 
aids within his reach, divine or hnman — ^the operations of the 
Spirit — ^the Bible — ^the means of grace. These are a part 
of his ability — " talents" given to him. He is now imder the 
same obligation to do all that can be done by these helps^ 
that he was before to do what he could without them. 
But I remark further : 

3. God requires us not only to make all pomhle impnyre** 
ments in our means of piety an^ usefulness, but also to devote 
these improvements, no less than our original talents, to him; 
Bvery thing connected with man and with piety is progress- 
ive. At first we are children — ^babes in religion. Meani 
are provided by which we may " grow in grace" — attain to 
manhood — ^become strong in the Lord. New attainments 
are new talents. We must make and consecrate them. This 
is to be done in a good conscience — ^in faith, humility, prayer, 
religious influence, knowledge, and even in wealth. G^id 
vrill have his own with usury. The unprofitable servant waa 
lost for lack, not of the principal, but of the incnrease. 

Still farther : 

4. God holds us accountable for talents which we never 
possessed, but which we might have acquired by proper dili- 
gence, no less than fi>r the neglect or abuse of those whieh 
he originally conferred upon us. The unprofitable servant 
gave him back his own, but He demanded the usury, and, 
for want of it, thrust him into darkness. If a man, who 

'ovres his all to God from' childhood, begins, late in life, to be 
religious, or makes small progress, he becomes imable to i»- 
complish much, and yet is accountable for cM that, by the 
utmost diligence, could have been done. Of two perions el 
equal capacities and opportunities, one becomes early pious, 
and devotes his whole life to God. The othwr neglects re^g- 
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im, TeiiffU the Sfirii, ioim» Us c oa mk am, and ipendf his life, 
lost to all saoss of r«ligioiis things. Itis trae of the £ist, at 
eveqr penod <^ his liie, that he pedorms no moie than his 
duty. He would he guilty in the sight of God if he did less. 
He BMy say, in the language dictated hy Christ to his diaci- 
flfffki ** I ma aa unprofita M e servant." *' I have done that 
wfaieh it was my duty to do/' Let us suppose that man had 
m^lfeted Bom& paxt of his duty — ^had failed to improve soniQ 
talent, or had impioved it partially-— luid shrunk from some 
field of action which he should have occupied. He is re- 
i|K«sihle for all that he ought to have done< Is Grod dishon- 
iHDsd — is the Church iigured — are souls lost through his 
neglect ? The |^t is upon fum. He is answerahle far all 
evil, direct and indirect, thence resulting. He is now dis- 
qualified, perhaps, for great usefulness, by former unfaithful- 
ness. He is yet hound for all that he might have dime* had 
hd never made a single false step. 

The other individual whom we have suppo^ with equal 
advantages, to have led a sinful liie, i^, at every point in his 
eareer, hound to the same duties as the Christian. He is a 
defaulter l^ the whole amonnt of his neglected duties. He 
has lost aU sense of guilt. His consdeace is silent He 
knows not remorse. He is, perhaps, an infidel. Still, Grod's 
law ahates not a jot of its st^m claims. It has demands 
upon him not only for immediate penitence and reformation, 
hut holds him hound for all past deficiencies — £of n^gl^ted 
pmyei% and pMiitenoe, and ohedienoe, and holiness* All 
these are in God's hook, and wait lor the judgm^ent. By ev- 
evy item of all the duties of a perfect life is he guUty, and 
heai»ng up vinrath against the day of wrath. He heeds not 
the swdling catalogue. He only thinks, perhaps, of gros^ 
sins ; yet in Grod's hook the daily record is swelled and black-. 
ened, not only by all that he does which a Christian does 
net do, but \jy all that a Christian does which he n^lects. 
Peilupske shonU have beoomtAjministv^ GedhokUhim 
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iwpoDfiUe, then, ibf aU the cUrtiei of that oi&;e-4br «U tfai 
■oidi lott to want of kk •enriceo — lor all censeqoene^ la ilio 
day of judgment. If tkia i» not true, horwdid he getrekaiMl 
fimn God'B okkn ? By kk inis aknw ? Bywhieh? 

SffiJMTS do not beliere this, bat act npoa a aeont ^pmm^ 
flion that sin is hm exunhud in them than in ClniatsaM, aad 
ioine enhivate a sort of ■keptLcMm— k e e p a few denkts-^ 
avoid a foil acquaintance with duty, under a notica that ^kbf 
are leas guihy— «i if God coudd be deceiTed hj took and 
finesse. 

The subfect teaches : 

1. The deploraide eonditiott of impenitent sinners. Undet 
ttm in fluence of nn they natnrally beceme more and moie . 
ins^isible, blind, and careless ; and yet their guilt and coa- 
detnnation are daily becoming mere intolerabk. The weight 
of the eune is incraas^ with frigfatlul and inoakul^le ra- 
pidity, and they are more and more heedless of danger. They 
deep in the delusire and boding calm, which lasts only while 
the tempest of God's wrath gathers its blackness and fiery 
bolts. The Gospel, which they negleet or contemn, is yet 
working mightily in them as a savor of death imto death, 
and the divine justice Only lingers, because it^ heightened 
etianm idnll be satisfied by a ni«re tenible vmdieatian. 

2. Our subject presents to the young the ste enge s t motives 
for an early consecration of their lives to God. They alone, 
who embrace religion in early life, can return to the Lord 
**}m own wi^ usury." *' Others may be saved so as by 
i^ ;" but these are defects h& tim raligkms character and 
ferlbrmanees whidi no diligence or pie^ can snj^y. Tbay 
have wasted, at least, a part of their Loid's miraiey, and nee* 
essarily keep bade *' a part of the pnesu'* Their usefulness, 
Hmr hafpfatess in life, and the bdi^tness of their heaven}; 
erown, am irrstnsrvaUy 3nq[iaiBad by hamig sp^nt a part of 
their lives in sin. The youHg idene have it in theu powes^ 
through grace, to satisfy ev»ry claim, to restenLto the Lord 
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kis own wilh iisaiy-*-to say to him at tke da^ of reolconiBg, 
"^liMd! tkondeliTeittiUtiiBtoniefi^taleats. Bdiold,Ilwf« 
g»iMd, be«de8 tiien, fire talents xBore." 

3. Finally, we see in tMs salfeet the i mpei a ti ve need of 
«a atenkig eaaiifioe. 1£ men axe reqionsiUe, not only £nr 
^Hir SOS and omiMMns, bat also &r talents whidi they haTs 
lest i iiee ow iaMy, and even for those which throf^ negp- 
Isot they never acqnirsd— 4f the jnstiee <^ €rod presses these 
ekune upon all with a rigorous and inexorable exactness, as 
assnaredly it will — ^what man — ^what Christian can stand be* 
f<ne his judge ? The Gospel makes provisson ibr this exi- 
geney. "* If any man sin, we hare an ad^roeate wil^ ihe Fa- 
tiler, Jesns Christ the righteons." ** There is, therefere, no 
oond«miation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For tin law of the 
spirit of life in Chxist Jesns hath made ns free from the law 
efsin and death/'* 



XXXI. 
REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 



I kept bode Bodnng that w« prafiMbte inUo yM« b«fc httfe dMMPsd 
yoa sad have taagbt yoa pubtiely, and from house to house, teslifyiiig, 
both to the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance toward Grod, and 
&ith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. — Acts, xx., 20, 21. 

BaFBHTAmiB and ftdth are so ftrndameBtal that the apestle 
dedares that in haTing pieaohed than he has pieadied the 
whole Gospel ; in the woids of tiie text, tiiat he had " kept 
baek nothing that was profitable ;" and in verse 27, he ai 
firms that he has declared ** all ^ counsel of God.'' He 
preached ^'lepentance toward Qud and £iiith tswnrd on 
Lord Jesus Ohrist, pnbliely, and inm hmam to hottsa"«>*'« to 
tite Jews and ako to the GHmIbs.'' 

* Romans, vitf., 1, 2. 
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■mFt immortality and aocouatability — the last jadgment, 
•Bid consequent rewards and ponishments adapted to the 
soul's charaetef and deserts-^the insufficiency of natural re- 
hgioi»*-4»ur need of a moral renovation, and the consequent 
necesKty of divine light and influence, seem to me to be doc- 
trines so fundamental to the Gospel, that the system can not 
subsist without them. I am far from being disposed to bur- 
den this creed, for the direction of my charity, with all the 
articles which my &ith reverently and cordially embraces ; 
but there are, beyond all controversy, essential doctrines in 
the Gospel, without whose agency it has no power to make 
men wise unto salvation. I will abstain, however, frcnm ex- 
tending this enumeration. Brief as it is, it^possibly contains 
some dogmas not essential to the production of efieotive vital 
piety. Could we^determine whatare the doctrines indispenS' 
able to the souFs conversion — what the theoretical errors 
that neutralize the power of the Gospel and vitiate a system 
of faith, the question under ccmsideration would obviously be 
8im|difled and divested of its chief difficulties. I acknowl- 
edge myself bound to recognize the Christianity of all who 
adopt the Gx)spel as their divine authoritative standard of 
doctrine, and so preach it as to produce among their adher- 
&at» the fruits of evangelicid piety. I may still have strong 
objections to their creed ; but in the presence of such a dem- 
onstration, I can no longer feel myself at liberty to question 
the legitimacy of their claim upon my Christian confidence. 
I can not* resist the fact that Christ accepts them, nor de- 
cline fraternal relations and co-operation with those who art 
so manifestly " laborers together with God." 

There is great com&rt in knowing that this practical test 
is the one prescribed to us by our great lawgiver : " By their 
fruits ye shall know, them.'' We may forbid and reject none 
who really cast out devils in the name of Jesus. We might 
imly plunge ourselves into endless distressing doubts in vain 
attempts to ascertain the pi^y of others, and our consequent 
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duties toward them by drawiag metapii j«oal m^Drmees horn 
their religious opiuioBS. When the truth rejected ot the ei* 
ror embraced is so fundamental as manifestly to vitiate per« 
sonal jAety, the question may be easily solred ; but if it only 
interferes with thecoetical orthodoxy, while it is found in 
eogperience no way incompatible with the sanotiiieation of ^ 
heart and the life, then we must pause before we can honor 
ou^r own abstractions above the demonstrations oi the Spirit 
of God. Truths there no dxmhi axe essential to tl^ integrity 
of the Gospel — ^fundamental, momentous truths, in iko ab- 
sence of which the system has no longer any elements of suffi- 
cient potency to transform the fallen soul, and fit it for heav- 
en. So no doubt th^e are fatal errors, whose piesenee may 
neutralize the truths associated with thraa, and so render tl^ 
whole religious mov^oaent a practical nullity, but -^iiich pre* 
oisely are these tr^oaendous agents for good or evil it is not 
always easy to determine. Some errc^rs, we know, are not 
fatal, though all are to be deplored and discarded. There are 
truths^ also, which may be of great value and importance in 
the Christian system, without being absolutely ess^itial to 
its efficacy as a saving ordinance. Who can satisfy his own 
mind in regard to the questions here suggested ? Who can 
satisfy other minds ? In compassion on our helpless embar- 
rassment, the Savior has supplied a practical soluticm of the 
difficulty ; and where revelation no longer serves as an infal- 
lible guide, it refers us to observation and experience. We 
properly infer character from creeds till we reach a point 
where a priori reasonings are perilous and inapplicable, and 
there we are called up<»i to transpose the terms of the argu- 
ment, and modify our opinion of the creed by an analysis of 
the character which has grown up under it. 

I can not doubt that Christ designed for this practical test 
a higher authority and a wider sphere than have yet been 
eonceded to it. We have hitherto chosen rather to trust 
our metai^hysics than our eyes and our hearts in forming our 
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judgmeata of the Ohnstian charaoter of those who ** follow 
Bot with us." In spite, however, of perverse theories, there 
is always aa under-current in the Chureh, setting strongly 
in the right direction, mitigating the hittemess of sect, and 
relaxing the stringency of orthodox abstractions. I remem- 
ber well when two impc»rtant religious denominations, which 
are now prospering, side by side through all the land, and 
growing, I trust, in mutual confidence, believed and pro- 
claimed each other nearly destitute and incapable of evangel- 
ical piety, l>ecatt8e of the high Calvinism embraced- by the 
one, and the low Arminianiom held by the other. Those were 
days of fierce controversy, and rebuke, and recrimination. 
In the progress of time, the combatants grew weary, or the 
spectator became indifiermt, and the polemic strife abated. 
While the panting champions still lingered on the borders 
of the field, all grim in their armor, or kept watch ready to 
sally forth frpm their frowning castles, the simple Christian- 
ity of either party took advantage of the lull to follow their 
honest business, and prosecute the enterprises of piety and 
mercy to which their hearts incHned them. Manifestation 
was made of the tendeicy and strength of their principles, 
and of the influence of their errors, whatever they were, 
upon character and Christian development. While it can 
not be affirmed that this experiment has resulted in the re- 
moval of all prejudices, and the harmony of all difierences, 
it will be admitted, I am sure, on all hands, that a very 
de»rable progress has been made. Few, it is believed, of 
^ther party would now deny to their opponents the posses- 
sion of substantial, <^editable juety ; and, conceding this, th^ 
are clearly precluded firom a return to the position whence 
• the exj^iring controversies were commenced. With such ev- 
idence that God has accepted our neighbor, with all his doe- 
tiinal errors, we can no longer feel at liberty to reject him. 
The old metaphysical reasons of prudence or of sect will no 
longer justify demarkation and ejcclusi<m in the faee of tixis 
divine passport to our Christian regards. 
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I leadily penoada m])rs^ that the admistton of the prao* 
tieal test under difiomeion to a freer play, and to its kgitimata 
Uifluenoes, to which there is always a strong tendency in the 
ahsenee of controversy, is destined to enlarge the cnrole of 
Christian charity to a degree of which the fcnreaiost in this 
cardinal virtue have now no anticipation. This mil he the* 
first triumi^ of a great principle, too little heeded hy all the 
ohurches, hut indispensahle to a large and graceful catholici- 
ty. Besides the good c^ce of fiastering Christian charity, it 
has uiother function to fulfill. It will go fax to assign thdji 
proper place and importance to the ecmtroverted dogmas of 
the churches. This class of opinions is controverted chiefly 
because they lack the support of unequivocal, undisputed 
Scripture testimcmy — a circumstance which very ]»operly 
consigns them to the practical test ofiered to our inspection in 
ikeit actual results. " By their fruits ye shall know them ;" 
and'the good day is surely near at hand when opinions, how- 
ever mroneous, whidh do not prove obstructive of fervent, 
firuitfiil piety, will no longer be allowed to obstruct charity 
and Christian fellowship. Hitherto the application of this 
test to our creeds has been forced upon us by the «ponta- 
neous working of our piety. It is time that we should vol- 
untarily subject our controversies to it, and learn the mind 
of God in regard to the difierences which disturb our peace 
and impede our usefulness. We have followed the a priori 
aigument till our vision is dimmed and charity dismayed. 
Let us now, in all humility, change the order of the logical 
jNTocedure, and interrogate the results of causes about which 
we have so mystified ourselves and others. 

Besides those questions resting on doubtful or disputed 
Scripture testimony to which this test is applicable, jseveral 
others, of no little practical moment, seem to have been de- 
signedly left to this method of proof. Revelation keeps si- 
lence wh^i Reason and Experience are sufilksient guides. 
ICany things having reference to the outward form, econo* 
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my, and ag^enciet of the Church are oonfeMedlj left lUMet- 
tied by the Holy S<mpture8, and we are at Hberty to ado^ 
such measures and methods as observation and exper^nea 
may show to be fittest fer ns under existing oireumetaneei. 
With all reqpeet f(»r those who {Mtofess to find in the Bible a 
satisfaetory solution of all questions about the organizatibB» 
<^cers, and govenunent of the Ohurch, and the ordinaneea 
and ministries of Christianity » I can not avoid the conviction 
that many of these points were deragnedly left to be acyust 
ed by the varying circumstances and wants oi[ the Chureh. 
With this ecmviction, I am at Hberty to believe, as I do most 
confidently, that those exterior arrangements through which 
the Gk)^pel seeks to fulfill its mianon most nearly confirm to 
the divine will which most efiectually promote the salvation 
of men — that what is best for us may have been less adapt- 
ed to our fathers, and may be yet less adapted to the wants 
of posterity — ^that fi>rms and modes may change with time, 
or climate, or political institution, or tfie progress of knowl* 
edge and civilization — ^may change without harm, so long at 
the truth and power which they are appointed to exert or 
syrab(dize are duly protected. How many hoary controver- 
sies would find their quietus in the general adnnssion of such 
a |ffinciple ! How will peace on earth and good will to men 
be multiplied when all who profeiss to be " laborers together 
with God" shall agree in submitting all theoretical and prac- 
tical differences, not authoritatively settied by the 'Bible, te 
such an ordeal as he has ordained, and in regarding plans 
and principles that work equally well as equally acceptable 
to the great Head of the Church ! 

III. My tadc will be finished when two or three deductioRS 
fit for use in the Christian life shall eipbody the results of 
this discussion in a form convenient for the memory and the 
conscience. 

1 . The first want of our Christianity is a clearer recognition 
and a more perfect realization of God's actual presence awl 
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agency in all its conceptions and enterprises. Its greatest 
danger larks, on the one hand, in a philosophizing, hard or- 
thodoxy ; on the other, in a sensuous, fastidious liberalism-— 
the first insensibly loong, the last frankly discarding from its 
system the in-dwelling, co-woikii^ divim^. Meantime every 
truly Christian aspiration that is felt among us cries aloud 
for the living God. Our helpless human nature turns away 
dissatisfied and disheartened from a religion which has no 
divine manifestation to stir the soul and justify its hopes. Oi 
philosc^hies and cosmogonies it has enough or can make more, 
but it longs for a divine ]^resence, and will not endure the 
terrific soUtude of a clime in which there is no God. In its 
desperate efibrts to supply a want so intolerable, it creates di^ 
vinities. The Israelites substituted a golden calf for Jeho- 
vah before he had been fwty days withdrawn from their camp. 
It was not enough that they beheld the dark symbols of Hk 
presence on the dim, distant mountain top. They would see 
the cloud and the pillar of fire dwelling in the midst of them. 
Natural religion, in all its aberrations, ever manifests its l<mg* 
ings after divine manifestations, that may make known, at 
least to the fears of men, the power and majesty of Heaven. 
Hence it forms monsters hideous to the »ght — Molodis to 
drink the blood of childhood — Juggernauts to be appeased by 
martyrdoms or self-immolations. The universal t^idency is 
developed, though in less exaggerated forms, under the Ohris- 
tian dispensation. It is this that, ill the absence or denial of 
the transforming energies of the Holy Ghost, defies popes, 
and hierarchies, and ordmanoes. It invests symbols and eer- 
emonies with divine attributes, and worships the wafer it has 
transformed into a crucified Savior. Or, with an impiety yet 
more daring as well as absurd, because it will not recognise 
God in revelation, and in Christ reconciling the worid to 
Himself, it deifies man and the universe, making all things, 
living and brute, divine, that it may reject the one only di- 
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While we lament these deplcHrable enocs, let us receiye 
Aeir lessons ci instraction. They are spontaneous efforts, 
put £>rth by those who have lost God out of their Ghristiani* 
ky, to save themselves firom stark Atheism. ** We are labor- 
ers together with Grod." He is the great woricer as well at 
lawgiver. *' He works in us to will and to* do of his good 
pleasure." *' Ye ar^ God's husbandry— ye are God's build- 
ing." Open your hearts genially to receive this great doc- 
trine. Do not seek to manaele, or mutilate, or transmute it 
Do aot dissolve it into air as an Oriental hyperbole, but em* 
kraoe it reverently and frankly as a fact, and as the great 
fact of jHractical, experimental religion. It is the great re- 
source of the Church. Come hither for safety and strength, 
fiir shield and sword. Let the preacher in his closet feel the 
eye that seeth in 6e<»et, and in the pulpit lean upon the Sa- 
▼iw, who is " with him always to the end (£ the world." 
Let the devout assembly recognize, with a lively failh, the 
pesMAoe and communion of Him who *is '' in the midst of 
ihenL** Let the weary soul cry aloud for the Comforter, 
and the doubting for the " Spirit that beareth witness with 
omr spirit" that we are the children of God. fionor the po* 
(ency of fnrayer and of faith, and doubt not they will have 
power with the Highest. Carry into your family devotions, 
to yonr saeram^its, and to your Sunday-school an absorbing, 
sleejiAess conviction that God is the chief worker, and you 
only a " lab(»rer together with him." Ever visit this house 
1^ {Hrayer ciying from the depths of the heart. Come, Lcurd, 
speedily into thy temple. Let your swelling, struggling heart 
" break fi)r the legging it hath §ot God — for the living God." 

2* Having establidied ourselves upon this immovable 
fimndfttion, that Grod is the (me efficient power and agent in 
the work of reUgion, we may safely conten^late our own du- 
ties. We may call out the energies of the Church to a streo- 
«ou8 oo-^peratiim with him who " worketh in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure," without any dread of havkig i^ 
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imputed to us that wd ascribe the Creator's honor to the 
creature. This is the theory which oEers the highest ea* 
eouragements to the most earnest and valiant outlay of mor* 
tal en«rgi<B8. In partnership with these divine resousees, we 
labor with hope and assurance o{ success* Never does the 
artificer toil with such diligence and spirit as when, having 
secured the co-operation of some powerful natural agent» he 
subjects to its resistless force the tasks that would only mock 
his own puny strength. The mariner is ready to put forth 
a preternatural energy when favoring breezes invite him to 
spread out his swelling sail to its fullest capacity. One oft- 
en hears it annoiviced as a sage evangelical aphorism, that 
we ought to trust in God, as if salvation depended only on 
him, and work as if the matter depended wholly on our own 
diligence. I think the second member of this antithesis will 
beiur a little more straining. We ought rather to work with 
strained sinews and bounding hearts, as se^g Jehovah al- 
ways at our right hand with profiers of his omnipotence in 
any emergency. We ought rather to rush on shouting to the 
onset, knowing that Christ our Captain hath girded on his 
sword, and gone finrth conquering and to conquer. We are 
anointed with divine strength, and clad cap-^-pie in charmed 
annor. We have only to strike like men to win palms of 
victory and crowns of glory. These are the conditions un- 
der which we are called upon to become '' labcnrers together 
with God ;'' and by all that there is of divine condescension 
and compassion in such a calling is every man of us pledged 
to dedicate himself, soul and body, xmio Grod in all services, 
sacrifices, and suitings, with the devotion of a martyr and 
Uie courage of a hero. Oh ! it is grievous to think what 
might ere this have been accomplished for the salvation of 
the world, had the Church a mind to work. There is not 
an uniK)nverted sinner in all our Christian congregations bat 
might have been saved, and may this day be saved, mi coBr 
dition of a hearty eo-<^penbtkm with God. Th«:e is mot a pt* 
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gan tribe so far away from the warm zone of GoBpel grace 
bat it might have been evangelized long since, had the 
churches but exerted the energies, divine and human, placed 
at their disposal. Sometimes the Church slumbers on a cen- 
tury or a generation, under the poor pretense of paying a 
compliment to God's sovereignty — as if obedience to a plain 
command were not better, at least, than such a sacrifice. 
Again it will work on its own accoimt, as if it had no lon- 
ger any need of the old copartnership. Just think, brethren, 
that through all of these ages, the divine resources to be put 
in requisition for the world's conversion have been in impa- 
tient readiness — that Jehovah has stretched out his hands 
all the day long to a disobedient and even a gainsaying peo* 
pie — ^that teeming spiritual influences linger all about us, 
waiting, not for God, but for us his fellow-laborers — ^ready, 
when the sphere of mxx Christian benevolence shall have 
stretched itself around the globe, to rush over the electric 
circle, and quicken China and the Islands of the Sea into spir- 
itual life ; and yet we wait and wait. 

3. Finally, there is a power to be wielded by us for the 
promotion of piety, resulting from the co-operation of divine 
and human forces, already dwelt upon at sufficient length. 
It is the influence of Christian character. This is partly de- 
pendent upon positive efibrts, and we increase its general effl- 
ci^icy in proportion to our growth in grace and in Christian 
accomplishments ; .but I refer here to the aggressive, diflu- 
sive power, which the Gospel spontaneously puts forth when 
embodied and exemplified in a pure, graceilii Christian life. 
For the manifestation of this power, and the transmission of 
this influence iirom the heart of the individual Christian and 
Church into the heart of other men and communities, a fer- 
vent, large-hearted charity is the onjy adequate medium. 
The better part of Christianity exists in the feelings, and is 
communicated by sympathy and sentiment. It is a leay^i 
that silently difi[uses itself, imparting its own properties and 
L H 
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tendencies till the whole lump is leavened, or till it is ar- 
rested by some uncongenial element. It is thus that Ihe 
Gospel, when allowed to operate under the most favorable 
conditions, works its way through the family circle and by 
social and neighborhood ties. Every good man is perpetually 
giving out the light and grace that are in him for the illu- 
mination and salvation of those within his sphere, receiving, 
meantime, a good return in whatever lofty impulses or large 
views his brother may happen to excd. This is an inborn 
and characterizing tendency of religion, and able of itself, if 
thiresisted, to work a mighty revolution in the condition of 
the churches. It would go far to soothe our heart-aches, and 
heal our dissensions, and mollify our orthodoxy, and rectify 
our heterodoxy, and give us good deUverance from many sec- 
tarian jealousies and superannuated controversies. 

Such a play and circulation of Christian sympathies and 
graces would gradually divert the attention of the churches 
from all dogmas and forms unimportant to vital piety, and 
make common property of such truths and methods of oper- 
ation as nreally impart power and efficiency to the Gospel. 
They would establish a tendency imperceptible at first, but 
real and permanent toward such a unity of faith and Chris- 
tian Hfe among all who sincerely look to Jesus for life and 
salvation, as all our direct efforts have hitherto failed to se- 
cure. Broad difierences might long survive in our symboHc- 
al books and dogmatical theology, for good men do not light- 
ly abandon even the empty forms for which their fathers con- 
tended or suffered reproach. This entire commcmwealth 
would peril its blood in defense of Bunker's Hill and DOTches- 
ter Heights, should a few regiments of Red-coats profane their 
deserted lines, though no one is moved to choler by the ad- 
vance of improvements that are gradually leveling these 
monuments of our fathers' prowess. 

And now, brethren, having given to this subject such con> 
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^deration as the time aiid circumstances allow, I would fain 
make some suitable and special application of its teachings 
to the present occasion. Yet what better can I do than 
beseech you to give earnest heed to the reasonings and the 
admoniticms which I have already presented ? Or» rather, 
shall I invite you to abridge my sermon into a motto, to be 
inscribed over the door of this new house of worship— to be 
written on the breast-plate of the minister, and on the front- 
let of every hearer who may hereafter bring their ofierings 
to God within these consecrated walls ? This is the sum of 
the whole matter. I announce my argument and my ex- 
hortation in two words — holiness and usefulness. " Be 
ye holy, for I am holy." " We are laborers together with 
God." You have here within the compass of a proverb the 
whole duty of redeemed man — ^the fundamental principle 
and the perfect development of Christianity, the soul and 
body of the Church. Holiness and Usefulness. Be these the 
theme of every sermon, and the burden of every prayer, that 
in this house shall be preached and offered in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let them be inculcated upon the 
tender mind of childhood and youth in your Sunday-school. 
Let them be much dwelt upon when they who fear the Lewd 
speak one to another in the class-room. 

I never see a new church edifice erected, and dedicated to 
God's service, -wthout thinking how glorious a thing it would 
be if a new congregation could be formed on a truly Chris- 
tian model ; not chiefly in regard to its form of ecclesiastical 
polity, or to a faultless creed, or to the external seemliness 
of its devoticms — things by no means unworthy of attenticm, 
or destitute of considerable influence on rehgious prosperity — 
but in the far higher regards of the deep piety of its members, 
and the entireness of their devotion to Christ's kingdom and 
glory. I have long since nearly despaired of seeing such a 
church in this dark world ; yet I can see no insuperable ob- 
stacle, moral or physical, to its existence, and I am wholly 
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sure that its example and splendid successes would usher in 
a new era. A band of a hundred, or of fifty, or even of ten 
living Christians, strong in mutual affections and confidence, 
and entire in their devotedness to Christ and to the salvation 
of souls, would, I am confident, wield an amount of religious 
influence immeasurably greater than is usually exerted by our 
largest and most flourishing churches. As matters are too 
often managed, scarcely one in every four or five prcrfessors 
of religion ever attains to such elevation and maturity in pi- 
ety as to be of much positive use to the cause, while all the 
rest require about as much efibrt on the part of the Church to 
keep them along as they contribute to the general movement. 
They are ever in bondage to first principles — ^to doubts, and 
fears, and temptations, and bad habits, and besetting sins — 
evils which believing, courageous souls should dispose of very 
speedily, that they may " go on to perfection." While the 
vast majority are forever at or about this point of tantalizing 
equipoise, wasting much and contributing nothing of the spir- 
itual resources of the Church — exciting at least as ihuch of 
fear as of hope in the mind of charity itself, the sounder por- 
tion usually contrive to misdirect and squander away their 
moral force upon trifles or in doing mischief They glory in 
men or in sect more than in Christ and the truth. They 
thank God, and applaud themselves for being of a Church 
most distinguished for its stem orthodoxy, or its enlightened, 
large liberality — ^most venerable for its hoaVy antiquity, or 
most admirable for late improvements and new discoveries — 
most orderly or most zealou& — ^most apostolic or most demo- 
oratie. Or, diverging, still farther firom the proper line of 
Christian action, they strive to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Gospel over things secular, or moral, or economical, or even 
political, and exhaust the fervor of their zeal on objects, use- 
ful it may be in themselves, but never to be prosecuted un- 
der an ecclesiastical organization without infinite peril to the 
best interests of Chiistianity. Manifold and dear-bought ex- 
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perience has demoii8tr9.ted, and is daily demonstrating, that 
while the Church is husying itself with this out-door work, 
the fire bums more dimly, or quite goes out, upon her own al* 
tars. She is no longer *' the light of the world/' or the light 
she gives is but the dim, cold coruscation of the iceberg, or 
the lurid glare of the incendiary's fires. " My kingdom is not 
of this world," says the adorable Savior, " else would my serv- 
ants fight.'' Many of his servants do fight, and that with 
weapons as unspiritual and truly carnal as gunpowder or 
steel. They mingle in the strife of tongues — ^in the war of 
passions, and prejudices, and criminations. At this moment 
no inconsiderable portion of the best elements of power and 
efiieiency ^belonging to the Christian Church is engaged in en- 
terprises which have no more to do with the promotion of pi- 
ety than the veriest dreams ; and yet the zeal, the fervent 
spirit, the quick impulses,^ the burning eloquence of our young 
men, the potent sympathies of the female heart, are thus 
drawn away from their proper objects — away fconi objects 
not only dear, but dearest to the Savior. Now it is plain 
that we can not afibrd to spare these resources. The Church 
must call back her sons to their proper work. She must con- 
centrate her rays, in order to produce clear light or intense 
heat. ' 

If I mi^ht venture to use this occasion for giving my ad- 
vice to this new congregation, which I suppose I am author- 
ized to do, I would inculcate the importance of seeking God's 
blessing in the usual and recognized methods of the denom- 
ination to which they prefer to belong. He is the best Meth- 
odist, and, being a Methodist, I think the best Christian, who 
respects and follows fully our appointed methods of getting 
and doing good. He attends upon the public and the more 
private and social means of grace punctually and conscien- 
tiously. He is ever at his class, at the prayer-meeting, and 
at the love-feast. He approves of — ^he sustains the institu- 
lums, and forms, and usages of his own Church, very little 
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concerned if it should so happen that, others do not altogeth* 
er like them, and even see a grieTous departure from ih» 
Scripture vocabulary in such words as class-leader, love-feast, 
&c. This is the way that he has chosen for serving God, 
and nothing valuable is likely to be done without following 
some way earnestly. If denominational attachments should 
be strong, sectarian prejudices can not be too weak or top 
few ; and I should rejoice to know that never a word is said 
in this or any other Methodist pulpit to excite or strengthen 
them. Our doctrines are none of them favorable to bigotry, 
and we are con amore bigots, if we are bigots at all. At 
peace with others, and in harmony with its own order and 
institutions, a church at Hberty to engage fully in its prop- 
er work, its means of success will bear a very exact propor- 
tion to its piety. The machine is perfect, wanting nothing, 
when every member is both pure and active. The ideal of 
a Cl^stian church militant is then fully satisfied. Then 
we truly live unto Christ. "We eat and drink, we work and 
give, to his glory. We are the light of the world, and our 
influence will extend far, and be efiective, according to the 
gauge of internal godliness and external manifestation. 



X. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. — Proverbs, xxii.^ 6. 

There is not in the wide world a liting thing more help- 
less and unpromising than man in his infancy. He is feeble 
and dependent beyond any other animal, and for a much 
longer period. He is utterly unable to perform any good of- 
fices for himself. He can not defend himself against the most 
insigniflcant enemy or the most inconsiderable danger. He 
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must inevitably peiish, upon whatever spot his frail body 
may haj^n to repose, unless some careful hand feed, pro- 
tect, and cherish him. Of the tact and skill which are to 
form the endowment of riper years, he does not now manifest 
the &intest trait. He is even less gifted than brutes of his 
own age with the instincts which, in the absence of a higher 
intelligence, guide every other living creature. He breathes, 
utters some inarticulate sounds, swallows the simple food that 
is put into his mouth, and makes some unmeaning muscular 
movements, and that is all he can do to announce to the 
spectator that this embryo immortal possesses even the low- 
est of the attributes of things that live. 

Such is man physically, at his entrance upon a career 
in which he is appointed to act so important a part, and ful- 
fill so un&thomable a destiny. Nor of the higher faculties 
which he is to develop and exercise in after life does the 
slightest glimmering now appear. He exhibits nothing like 
character, whether good or evil. He has no reason, no con- 
science, no moral or inomoral habits, no religion, no opinions, 
no ideas. His mind is a blank. His heart is a mere organ 
fi)r the performance of an animal function. 

Yet is there something wonderful and even sublime in this 
embryo man. He may become a hero, a philosopher, or a 
saint — a scourge, or a benefactor of his race. He is likely 
to become an active and competent agent in human afiairs, 
and to perform a part in the drama of the world ; and he 
will assuredly become a partaker either of endless life or of 
eternal death. Great faculties he concealed under such un- 
promising aspects. They are seen by the eyes of God ; "yet 
being unperfect, in his book are they written ; they are fash- 
ioned in continuance, when as yet there is none of them." 
They are not substances nor powers, but merely susceptibil- 
ities. To develop these latent capacities — to bring them 
out for action and enjoyment — to transform this helpless, in- 
ugnificant thing into a good and wise man, fitted to serve 
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God and his generation on earth, and to enjoy him forever 
in heaven, is the work of education. This is a lask which 
it has pleased God to devolve upon parents, and to it they 
are bound by obligations as sacred a^ any that rest upcm a 
moral being. 

The duty of bestowing careful, timely culture upon inf«8icy 
and childhood, is clearly indicated by their exceeding delica- 
cy and susceptibility. Physical developments will indeed 
proceed very welV with only the slightest attention on the 
part of the parent, or with none at all. The nursery, the 
play-ground, the field, and the work-shop, invite the bodily 
organs into due action, and impart vigor, skill, and activity. 
The intellect, too, however negleeted by the teacher, imlabes 
knowledge from a thousand sources. Eadi of the senses be«> 
comes an inlet for valuable ideas. Business, social converse, 
huma^ example, even inanimate nature, the sky, the air, 
and the earth — ^the elements in all their changes and activ- 
ities, the vegetable kingdom — ^in a word, the visible world, 
and all that is, or is transacted, in it, become sources of in- 
struction, which freely tender their lessors to the opening 
mind in contact with them, and force their teachings upon 
it, in its most passive states, and even in spite of indifierence 
or reluctance. From aU this it occurs, that every human 
being who grows up in a civilized community attains a 
measure of intelligence sufficient for the common purposes 
of life— of the intelligence that guides the race in the satis- 
faction of its most pressing wants, and which must, on that 
account, rank high in comparison with that class of acquisi- 
tions and accomplishments which we are wont to dignify with 
the name of education. Divine Providence has thus merci- 
fully insured to the human being such degrees of physical 
and mental development as are indispensable in the perform- 
ance of those functions which pertain to self-preservation, 
and on which society is dependent for its being and material 
prosperity. For the higher culture, which gives the mind 
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eidjurgement, and elevation, and refinement, and op^iB be- 
£9fe it a eareer of worthy occupations and enjoyments, yean 
of patient labor and lusidnous teaching are requisite ; and 
parents are unquestionably bound, by all the motives which 
duty and affection impose » to give to their offspring the best 
ednoation which their providential positions and circum- 
stances will allow. 

Without stopi^ing to enforce, by argument or inculcation, 
one of the plainest and least controverted of duties, we pro- 
ceed to add, that the highest of the parent's obligations finds 
its sphere in the moral and religious training of his ofispring. 
The superior importance of this department of educaticm is 
sufficiently apparent, from the consideration that, while both 
the mind and the body, left to themselves, spontaneously ac- 
quire, from their own activity, and from the business and 
conflicts of the world, the discipline, as well as the knowl- 
edge and skill, most valuable in the pursuits of after life, 
the moral susceptibilities, if neglected by parent and teacher, 
are always perverted and corrupted. The most careful and 
unremitted culture is requisite to preserve them from irre- 
claimable deteriaration. They come to no good by any spon- 
taneous, unguided efforts or essays of their own — ^they will 
not remain in a state of embryo or torpor till genial influ- 
ences and a plastic hand woo and guide them into kindly 
manifestations. To let the child alone is to insure both pre- 
cocity and proficiency in evil. It affords demonstrative evi- 
dence of the constitutional depravity of man, as well as of 
its universality, that early childhood ever betrays a strong 
proclivity to wrong — ^that it never fails of growing up in sin, 
except under decided counteracting influences. 

This susceptibiHty to both moral and to demoralizing in- 
flu^Mses exists to an extent and at an age little suspected by 
inattentive observers. We give no countenance to the ex- 
travagant ^^peculations of those who teach us tha:^ the char- 
acter of the man> both moral and mental, k fixed in infancy, 

H 2 
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anterior to the dawn of reason ; but we think it demonstni* 
ble that the bias which shapes our earthly and eternal cbs- 
tinies is usually received in early childhood. This is the 
obvious teaching of the Holy Scriptures ; and aH cardM olh 
servation goes to confirm it. The mind, at that early period, 
is exquisitely susceptible to moral impressions. The delicate 
surfaces on which the daguerreotjrpe so exactly portrays the 
human countenance, with no pencil or colors but reflected 
sunbeams, are not half so impressible as the unsophisticated 
spirit of childhood. The mind, at that tender age, is not only 
open to all influences, good and bad, but it spontaneously in- 
vites them to write upon its expanding capacities their own 
image and superscription. It longs for impressions, as the 
parched corn-field for genial showers. It spreads out its ten- 
der leaves to receive them, a* the green plant to the dews 
of heaven. As some flowers follow the sun through all his 
circuit, and open their gay bosom full upon his glowing, roll- 
ing orb, all day long, from mom to noon, from noon to night, 
so are infancy and childhood irresistibly drawn within the 
sphere of incessantly active influences, which must go far to 
fashion their manhood, and impress upon them forms of 
moral dignity or degradation, which will endure, ineflace- 
able, through eternity. 

This extreme susceptibility of opening life, and its active, 
urgent tendency to put on the attributes of a moral char- 
acter, are what demand our most profound solicitude.. So 
strong, especiallyi is the tendency to evil, that, could we iso- 
late a child so completely as to exclude all external influences 
whatever, whether of circumstances or direct teaching, we 
might yet calculate, with all certainty, that his heart would 
become embittered, and his life deformed, by sinful feelings 
and vicious habits. His own unsatisfied desires would awak- 
en discontent. The restraints imposed by the laws and con- 
ditions of his being would generate repining and resentment. 
Appetite would become wanton from Hcentious indulgence ; 
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while pride and self-conceit would speedily shoot forth inlo 
a rank luxuriance in the absence of sober counsels and of the 
fear of Grod. Still more would there be, of necemdty, an utter 
want of any right religious sentiments — of reverence, and 
gratitude, and dutifulness toward God, and of charity and 
justice to men. These results — and they together constitute 
a character of decided immorality and irreligion — are clearly 
natural and unavoidable under the circumstaiices supposed. 
They come of themselves, spontaneously, at no man's bid- 
ding, and can only be prevented by positive ameliorating 
and counteracting efibrts. It is hardly an. exaggeration to 
say that the development of right moral and reli^ous char^ 
acter is wholly the work of education and religious nurture ; 
meaning, by these terms, not the training of the parent and 
the teacher only, but also the agency of circumstances — 
while the force of example and association atone, independ- 
ent of all direct inculcation, is sufficient to impress upcm the 
child's plastic nature any form of vice and ungodliness. Let 
him grow up among idolaters^ and that circumstance insures 
his being a devotee to false gods, and the deadly foe of all 
true piety and virtue. Life among the Feejees would infal- 
libly convert the child of Christian parents into a cannibal. 
Give your babe to be nursed and trained in an infidel fami- 
ly, and he will, without some sixong remedial or preventing 
influence from better sources, grow up to be an enemy and a 
contemner of Christ. Nurtured in a den of thieves, or smug* 
glers, or robbers, he will feel neither horror nor disapproba- 
tion of the atrocious crimes with which he is constantly fa- 
miliar ; and to become the most daring and expert of the 
gang will, in all probability, be the highest aspiration ev&c 
felt by his blighted spirit. Without going beyond the limits 
of our own neighborhood, or perhaps ten yards from the door 
of the church where we pay our adoration to God, we may 
find scores of vile, hardened boys," with whom we could not 
allow our child habitually to play in the streeto without a 
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fMing of oertftinty thai he would beeome, like them, a reds^ 
kM vagcant, upcm whom all Ghristiaa efforts must he pioba 
Uy unavaUiiig^-^with regajrd to whom we never think, when 
we think of them as hayii^ souk, without feelinf a shuddef 
of despair. 

Such is the susceptibihty of the young mind to evil im 
yressions ; and it inculcates a Christian lesson upon all par* 
emt» who have hearts, to eare lor the immortal destinies of 
their children, more influential than a thousand arguments. 
It can not be affirmed, with truth, that pious examples and 
associations will with equal certainty stamp upon child- 
hood and youth the graceful lineaments of virtue and piety. 
Allowance is to be made for the bent of the fallen spirit. 
The natural tendency and prodwity is to sin ; and much 
positive teaching, and miK^h of Grod's grace, are requitdte to 
adiieve the high ends of religion. Yet revelation and expe- 
rience affirm that good training insures good results. '* Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old hd 
will not depart from it." The doctrine comes to us on Di- 
vine authority, and without drawback or limitation. It at 
least inculcates so much as this, that pious example and as- 
sociations, re-enforced by sound teaching and parental faith- 
fulness, will produce such a character as neither time nor 
eternity will have cause to regret. Such results do unques- 
tionably imj^y the co-operation of God's grace ; but such a 
|»omise does also, by plain and necessary impUcation, pledge 
the asastance of that grace, to make the parent's faithM- 
ness effectual to the child's virtue and salvation. Keeping 
in view always this implicit promise of sufficient asastitig 
grace, let us see what evidence the history of pious families 
may afford us, that a godly training of children secures their 
Christian character. 

There is cogent proof to this point in the fact that all the 
evangelical communions are, for the most part, composed of 
the childi^i of pkma parents. We say for the tnmt pofrt. 
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because 4vrej<^ully leeognize the divine goodaeea in the ooi^ 
vemon of 80 many persons who have not been blessed with 
a religious education. These, however, only constitute ex- 
ceptions to a general rule ; and, were we to canvass our pious 
denominations, we should find that the great body of titteir 
communicants are hereditary Ckcistians, in wh(mi the fimn- 
dations of piety were laid in the godly nurture of their early 
childhood. Another fact, still more demonstrative of the eM* 
caey of Christian training, is this : every one is acquainted 
with religious families so wisely ordered, and so graciously 
visited, that all of the children early become pious. Them 
are families where jaety is so unifcnrm, consistent, grace&l, 
and effic&nt, that we lock upon the early conversion of the 
children as a matter of. course. We are surprised and disap- 
pointed if one daughter or son remains careless ^nd vain, ot 
becomes vicious and profligate. There is no long season of 
folly and guilt, and open contempt foi: divine things, which 
we look for as almost necessary in the children of the great 
mi^rity (^professedly pious families. Do we not always as* 
otibe the great success of such re%ions training to the deep, 
consistent piety which piesides over it ? And yet we are 
none of us acquainted with paz^its whose piety is too eleva- 
ted for general imitation. We never doubt that we aikl 
other Christians might equal or surpass it. If all famiHe» 
were such, or yet more intensely devoted to God, wlmt should 
hinder the whole host of the children of the Church finHa be- 
coming the children of the kingdom ? After making all jmt 
aUowanee for differmioes of temperament and disposition, we 
have yet a right to expect the converokHiL and salvation of 
all who ajre '' trained up in the way they should go." If the 
children of infidel, foofligate families, giow up infidels and 
profligates, hardly ever Christimis, it would be a gross reflec- 
ti<m upon the Goc^l eoonmny, which boasts of counter- work- 
ing the eflfects of the &11, and of making grace ^11 more 
abomid mkmo sin Aoaad^di be£axe, to suspect for a moment 
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tkat it does not possett, or that it vrill not piit ^srUt, a pow- 
er to save, as efiectiial and comprohensive as that of sin and 
Satan to destroy. 

It is, beyond all question, the will of Christ that the chil- 
dren of .Christian parents should themselves become Chris- 
tians. It is remarkable that all the promises of God to his 
pec^le are £>rmally and avowedly extended to their children 
as well as to thanselves. This was a fundamental idea in 
his covenant with Abraham : '' I will estaUuh my covenant 
between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their gen- 
erations, £>r an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. And I wiU give unto thee and 
thy seed after thee the land wherdn thou art a stranger, all 
the land of Canaan, fcnr an everlasting possesaion, and I will 
be their God. This is my covenant between me and you, and 
tiiy seed after thee. Every man-child among you shall be 
drcumcased.'" A foresight of Abraham's faithfulness and suc- 
cess in training up ^s children rehgiously was the ground o[ 
Grod's especial ccmfidence in him : *' Shall I hide from Abra- 
ham the Ihing which I do ? For I know him> that he will 
eommand his children and his household after him, and they 
ikaU keep the toay of Ike Lordy to do judgment and jui" 
tice" The religion of the clnldren, let it be observed, is not 
« mere nominal, national piety, but the '* keeping of the wcey 
of the Lordy and doing judgment and justice^" not the mere 
act of circumcisicm, as is often alleged, but the result of pa- 
rental authority and religions education : " He will command 
hn children after him." The same principle rea{^)eani in the 
Mosaic di^pensaticm ; and so entire was God's reUance upon 
the children to fill up the ranks of the Jewish Church, that, 
while proselytes from the heathen were not rejected, no pro- 
vision was made for replenishing it from any £>reign source. 
Th» prophetic promise^ guarantee the same high privilege 
to the children of pious parents under the Christian diiifieiaa- 
tion : '^ The promise is unto you and your childi^i." *' I 
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will pour oat my Spirit, upon all flesh/' aad ** your scms and 
your daagfatom shall jHophesy." Indignant that any ehotiki 
pretend to doubt or limit the plenitude of his grace toward 
those who were yet unstained by actual transgression, Christ 
rebuked the narrow &ith of his disciples, and bade them 
*' suffer little, children to come unto him/' because ** of such is 
the kingdom of heaven." Whoever might reject them, as in- 
capable or unworthy of the Christian dignity, He whose own 
ehildhood '' increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man,'' had resolved to perfect praise " out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings." To childr^a, the apos- 
tles, now better taught than befcnre in the mysteries of their 
Master's large compassions, freely extended the right of bap- 
tism, the sign and the seal of the acceptance and sanctifica- 
tion to which they conceded to them a recognized title, as 
part and parcel of those believing '* households," which so 
early became the nucleus and model of the chui«ohes of the 
hving God. The children of Christian parents were thus 
openly and ex^Hcitly recognized as members (tf the apostolic 
Church. Even when but one of the parents was a believer, 
the dnldren were estemtted holy ; or, in other words, they 
w^re consecrated to God, and legitimate members of the 
*' household of faitb." As members of the Church, thdy are 
recognized in the apostolic epistles. Paul addresses himself, 
generally, to the " saints" of Ephesus and Colosse ; and, in 
his tDoie Bpe^e instructions, g^ves his advice to the several 
olaases of Christians c<anposing those churches — ^to husbands 
aad wives, masters and servants, parents and children, rec- 
o^uaiag the last, no less than their parents, as part of Christ's 
flock, of whi<^ he had the oversight. These were Christians, 
" saints," and '* £uthfiil in Christ JesiM," in the estimation 
of the apostles. They belonged to the kingdom (^ heaven. 
They were those upon whom Christ had *< laid his hands," 
whmn he had taken '' in his arms and blessed," and openly 
aeknowledged and formally claimed as his own. By this 
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most significant aet and Bolemn deelaration of his will, ike 
gieat Head of the Church announced the Aindana^ital law 
of his kingdom. Children are the heritage of the Lord. It is 
the Father's good pleasure to gixe them the kingdom. They 
aie, therefore, to he '' biou^t to Christ"— ^to he trained fer 
Grod-^to be " brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.'' To this end he intends the Christian family to 
be a school of Christ — ^to live in a holy atmosj^ieie, in which 
the children shall be bathed and baptized, and nurtured as 
in a divine, genial element. He would have them put cm 
the Lord Jesus Christ with the first garments of their ohild« 
hood, and drink in Christian sentiments fiom the mother's 
loving, beaming eyes, as they hang upon the breast He in- 
ttfids them to learn religion, as they leam a thousand other 
things, from the spirit and tone of the family— from its vo^ 
cal thanksgivings and songs of praise— £rom its quiet, joyous 
Sabbaths — ^from the penitent tear, the humble carriage, the 
tender accents, the reverent look and attitude of the father, 
when, as a priest, he of&rs the morning and the evening sac- 
rifice. The new immortal that has fallal down into the 
midst of the Christian family is to be takmoi into the soul of 
its piety, to be sanctified by its prayer and faith, and to fcom 
a pait of that reasonable and acceptable oaring in which, 
morning and evening, the godly parents lay all that they are 
and all that they have on the altar of sacrifice. This, with 
faithful, diligent instructioas» and restiaints adapted to the 
difiermit periods and exigencies of childhood and youth, is the 
nurture of the Lord — ^the right training which, under our gra* 
ckms economy, insures the early piety of the childien of really 
Christian families. They grow up Christians. They are 
sajictified from the womb. Even their childish prattle sa- 
Tor? of divine things ; and they pass on to the attainments 
and functions of mature piety by i^adations so easy and im- 
perceptible that it may not be possible to fix the day of their 
e^usals to the Savior. 
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To dwell no longer upon this inexhaustible argument, we 
proceed to notice some theoretical objections to the doctrine 
here advanced, and some practical obstacles in the way of 
its realization. 

We have already anticipated the objection most likely to 
be felt and alleged against the lessons suggested by this dis- 
cussion. They conflict with experience. The children of re- 
hgious families do not uniformly, nor perhaps usually, be- 
come pious, while not a few of the sons and daughters of 
ungodly and unbelieving parents are converted. This is un- 
questionably true ; and yet the admission does not cast sus- 
picion upon the soundness of our principles, which are sus- 
tained by the obvious fact that the great majority of Chris- 
tians known to us are the children of pious parents, while 
conTer»ons from other quarters are exceptions to the general 
rule, which they serve to establish rather than overthrow. 
It should also be considered that we seldom see the results 
of these opposite causes in a form to be most striking. Child- 
hood is acted upon by blended influences of good and evil. 
The piety of most religious families is shamefully defective, 
and so is shorn of the most of its power. If the parents are 
orderly, tderably uniform Christians, they perhaps lack fer- 
vor, or faith, or aflection, and so their influence is impaired 
or neutralized. If the father is pious, the mother, it may be, 
is a worldling. If home is a place of sanctity and security, 
the children, it may be, are allowed to associate out of doors 
with wicked companions. So the sons and daughters of ir- 
religious parents often find a partial antidote for home infi- 
delity or impiety in out-door associations, at school, in the 
work-shop, in the Church, or in good books. Still, the te?id' 
encies of piety or impiety in the parent are precisely as we 
have stated them. These causes always produce their prop- 
er eflects B3ad no others, however these effects may be modi- 
fied by other agencies. 

A cautkms orthodoxy has no doubt felt another objection 
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to our doctrine, far more radical and weighty. It suspects 
us of attributing too much to human efforts, and of forgetting 
tiiat Grod is the cmly effici^it worker. This objection fsuls 
to comprehend our meaning. We devoutly ascribe all effi- 
ciency to God, and only claim for human agency such power 
as the diyine grace imparts to it. Let us seek the light of 
an analogy. Children do apparently, and in so far as we 
can perceive, derive life and being from their parents alone ; 
and yet we know that God clakns the bestowment of li& 
and being as his special and peculiar prerogative. No in- 
telligent Christian is ever puzzled or scandalized by such 
difficulty. They find their solution in this truism : Man is 
the acting, God the efficient cause. So of the case under 
consideration. The right training and godly nurture which 
insure piety in our children are the parents' duty and work ; 
but they only produce Ihis spiritual result because God wills 
it and works it in this particular way. Contemplate this 
objection through another medium. It is a fact familiar to 
us all, that wicked parents have the power to train up wick- 
ed children. They infuse into them their own spirit — ^their 
own love of sin and proffigacy — ^their own contempt far re* 
ligion, and virtue, and pious men. We need not inquire 
whence they get this terrible, mysterious power. It is 
enough that we see them wield it, to the ruin of their fanS- 
iHes, and that God does not wrest it from them. Now the 
Gospel is a remedial dispensation. It is out in a campaign 
against sin, meaning to subdue it. Here is a warfare be- 
tween Christ and Belial, and both employ men— employ 
parents — as their agents. Should we expect ihe servant of 
Satan to be intrusted with higher powers and more efieclive 
weapons than the servant of God ? The infidel parent, an- 
imated by the spirit of the devil, is able to infuse into the ^ 
mind and heart of his child his own diabolical sentiments — 
his depravity, his contempt for religion, his hatred of Christ 
The pious man has another spirit. He is foil of the Holy 
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Ghott. It pervades his words, tempers, thoughts, and deeds. 
May it not comport wiUi the divine wisdom and mercy that h« 
too should pour the contents of his own spirit into the heart 
of bis hahes^-his love, his purity, his gratitude, his meekness, 
his zeal fin: the right ? Think of God's strong desire that 
children i^ould hecome pious, and also that infancy and child- 
hood are the host — almost the only season for efiectpal per- 
manent impressions, and then say if the Christian doctrine of 
ikis discourse is wholly^ incredihle in your estimation. 

There may he those who would hesitate to cherish such a 
conclusion, umI who yet find some discrepancies between our 
theory of Christian education and their own ideas of God's 
principles and methods of working. They have a sentiment 
that some maturity of intellect is requisite in order to a 
child's becoming a fit subject of gracious operations. Let us 
devote a moment to this difficulty, which has some show o£ 
reason. We have scriptural authority for affirming that, in 
some instances at least, the Holy Spirit has impressed the diar- 
aeteristics of piety upon children in early infancy, and even 
from their birth. Such instances may be thought miraculous, 
but they prove none the less conclusively the possibility of 
divine operations upon children anterior to the development 
of reason. There is, at least, nothing in the nature of the 
case to exchide them. Again, we all believe that God's 
grace 'renews those infants who die and go to heaven before 
they know ha^ to cBscem the rigdt hand from the left. This 
quite dis»pates the philosophical objection, and there is, there* 
£»re, no nattMral obstacle to the work of grace in a child. 
Indeed, when we recollect that conversion has quite as much 
to do with the heart as with the intellect, and that the af- 
fections and moral sentiments of children are developed, and 
may be variously acted upon and modified in their earliest 
years, and anterior to the development of the imderstanding, 
it is not a little strange that this difficulty should have arisen 
in thoughtful minds. 
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This Direction is worthy of another reply. God*8 grace 
does not — at least it does not, it is said, ardindrily — operate 
belbre the ipind is capable of exercising faith. This is fax 
firom self-evident. Why do parents pray for their children, 
and ask grace in their behalf^ even in early infancy, if they 
do not believe in the probability, or possibility, of such com- 
munications ? Who ever felt restrained from offering such 
intercessions by this consideration ? When children b^ure 
their conversion, and be&re conversion is expected, manifest 
good dispositions and tendencies, and refrain from bad ac- 
tions and bad tempers, we hear all Christian parents ascribe 
these virtues not to innate goodness ko much as to restrain- 
ing grace. All believe, then, that grace is imparted to chil- 
dren who are well trained by Christian parents, but only not 
renewing grace. In order to this more important operation, 
the child must be able to have a doctrinal basis, and to be- 
lieve. But if he fear, and love, and obey God, and gradually 
grow up to trust and believe in Christ, as he bows the pliant 
knee, and ofiers up the infant heart at his altar, are not these 
real Christian characteristics, developed, indeed, a little in 
advance of faith proper, but one and all of them containing 
the germ of faith, and spontaneously leading on to its exer- 
cise ? And may not the parent's faith, which is able to re- 
move mountains, avail something toward the child's renew- 
ing ? We pray for impenitent sinners among ourselves, and 
fi)r the myriads of the heathen world, hoping that our faith 
may hasten their conversion. Now if our prayers may be, 
in the divine economy, the means of sending forth a regen- 
erating energy over half the earth's circumference, may they 
not be equally efficacious in the regeneration of the loved 
ones who nestle in our bosoms and hang upon our necks, and 
8^id tides of joy to the heart by their innocent glee, and the 
echoes of their toddling footsteps ? Doubtless there is a pow- 
er for good to the whole household in the parentis faith. 
There is a family religion which embraces, interpenetrates 
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and nurtures every mind, and soul, and interest in the taber- 
nacle of the righteous— every member, and nerve, and sin- 
ew of the organization. The Scriptures evidently contem- 
plate such a power and intensity of domestic nurture and 
piety. 

What hinders that such results should be more common ? 
The low state of religion is doubtless the chief obstacle. 
Such general statements, however, kre not likely to lead to 
any salutary reform. Let us analyze a little. 

1. The first obstacle which we notice is the want of such 
family government as is most favorable to domestic religion. 
In many families the parental authority is never fully ac- 
knowledged, and the daily life is spent in an endless strug- 
gle between coercion and resistance, or forced, reluctant obe- 
clience. The family instituticm is a divine ordinance, ol)vi- 
ously designed as a preparatory school for such a training oi 
childhood as shall best fit it for the reception of religious 
tmth and the performance of religious duties. It is a period 
of physical weakness and absolute dependence upon the par- 
ent, when the heart is impressible, and the mind plastic — 
when the powers of imitation are strong and active, and when 
the most unlimited confidence is reposed in the truth and 
propriety of parental inculcations. Over this period of human 
h&, the laws of society, no less than the laws of heaven, make 
*© parents' authority supreme. The father represents the 
divine Lawgiver, whose vicegerent he is for carrying out the 
gracious designs of an infinite benevolence, ia the establish- 
ment of upright principles, and the formation of a pure, vir- 
toons dMuracter. Almost every thing depends on preoccupy 
Jmg the soul with right habits, of which none is so intimatdy 
connected with favorable rehgious developments as the habit 
of obedievice to legitimate authority. This is a strictly fun- 
damental principle in religion, and should be the ^rs^ object 
^ family government. Every parent who fails in establish- 
mg tins unquestiMied domiBion over his child, does in the 
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same degree entail upon him a cune of fearfol <Mnen. He 
fosters the inborn enmity of the heart to the claims of religion, 
and so radicates and strengthens its opposition to the govern- 
ment of God, that the usual agencies of the Gospel are very 
liWely to prove ineffectual for the great ends of piety and sal- 
vation. That this dereliction of parental faithfulness is one 
of the most common as well as inveterate hinderances to con- 
version, all experience and observation o^r their concurrent 
testimony. It may be laid down as a Chiistian axioaoci, that 
the rebellious spirit which refuses obedience to parents will 
be the last to render it to God. 

This fundamental vice in family training assuittes a qiecisl 
form, in its connection with religion, well worthy of oiu* attenr 
tion. Many parents, whose ordinary administration of fam- 
ily government is judicious and firm, often act upcai a vagne 
theory that, in all matters related to Christian fait^ and 
practice, their children should be left free from control. 
They will advise, but nothing farther. Hence the childroi 
are allowed to grow up in irrdigious habits, much as they 
know and hear of religious principle and duty. They go to 
church when and where they will, or, if they prefer it, not 
at all. They frequent 8nnday-school if they choose, and only 
as often and as long as they please. They read what bools 
they like, or accident supphes, on the Sabbath, and at otiier 
times. They are absent firom family prayer whwi they pre- 
fer play or sleep to devotion. So of doubl^l aransementB 
and company f the parents, it may be, give good coimsel tffl 
it is nauseous, but they will exercise no control. Here, agam, 
is a perpetual conflict between the religious sentiynts of 
the £Kther or mother and the ungodly propeosi^s of the 
eikild, undar which the temper is soured, the oonsoi^iee sear- 
ed, the heart hardened, and the very name of religion made 
odious. Now all this is wrong, fatally wrong. The par^t 
is boui^ to decide all these questions absdutdy uid without 
iHppeal, and to settle them so early that the chiid i^iail m 
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more think of breaking the Sabbath, or n^lecting church, 
or Sunday-school, or family prayer, or of playing cards, or 
going to a ball or a theatre, or of keeping improper company, 
than he would of picking a lock or telling a lie. Under such 
iirm, enlightened regimen, habit comes to favor piety. The 
claims of religion are reverenced, and the heart may be ex- 
pected to open kindly to its genial influences. 

We can not fail to notice, in treating of so momentous an 
evil, another dereliction of parental duty, more gross and 
criminal than the pitiable imbecility to which the previous 
paragraph has been devoted. In instances not a few, as 
many heart-sick pastors will bear us witness, reUgious par 
ents become voluntary purveyors to the anti-Christian pro- 
pensities of their children. ^ At that period of life when godly 
counsels, and pure examples, and loving, but inflexiUe firm- 
ness, are most needed by the inexperienced youth just about 
to look upon life in its more seductive, dangerous aspects, do 
we often see parents, hitherto bright examples of consistent, 
fervent piety, suddenly transformed in their character and 
views. Fathers Icmg remarkable for the gentle, beautiful 
dignity of their sway over the household ^main, relax the 
strictness of their principles, and recognize no law higher 
than the inclinations of their children. Metiers long known 
and reverenced for Chiigtian simplicity and fid^ty, and even 
awful for their uncompromising opposition to worldly viuu- 
^s, pleasures, and conformities^ contrive to backslide when 
the time comes for their daughters to leave school, in (»tlerto 
introduce them into life vrith proper kkU:. These poor young 
creatures, all decorated and prepared for immolation upon the 
altar of fa^on by maternal indulgence or ambiticm, power- 
&illy remind us of the children caused by the apostate Jew- 
ish parents '' to pass through the fire to Moloch.'' The evil 
here referred to strikes ut as one of fatal tendency, as well as 
of alarmmg and inereanng magnitude. Not only in our large 
^tm, where faduoii is siq^sed to exert iSb» most potent in- 
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fluence, but in many of our formerly quiet country towns and 
villages, are our Christian families giving way to the spirit 
of the world, and opening their doors to amusements which 
have long since been placed imder condemnation by all the 
spiritual piety in the land. It seems recently to have been 
discovered that cards, balls, and operas are in no way incom- 
patible with a creditable profession of rehgion, and that they 
o<Histitute innocent and salutary methods for the acquisition 
and display of such graces as most befit the sons and daughters 
of opulent, educated Christian famihes. We invc^e the atten- 
tion of parents to this overflowing fountain of corruption, which 
threatens to inundate the churches of all our pious denomina- 
ticms, and banish from among us the simplicity of our Chris- 
tian habits and the angelic puritj of our Christian homes. 
The example of such a fashionable piety is fearfully conta- 
gious, and calls for immediate, earnest interference. One of 
the most alarming symptoms of this spreading plague is the 
complacent approbation now and then accorded to it by a 
popular preacher. We desire none of his laurels ; and we 
shall have a more quiet conscience fi)r having raised this note 
of warning, whoever may sneer or anathematize. 

2. Returning from this long digression, we remark that 
the general tone and spirit of some religious fiunilies is sudi 
as to neutralize the influence of the parents' piety, and coun- 
teract their efibrts to cultivate piety in their children. There 
is always some interest or excitement more prevalent and in- 
tense than religion. In some families it is the pursuit of 
wealth ; in some, vanity, or pride, or petty rivalries — a desire 
to outdo, or outdress, or outshine a neighbor — envy, or irrita- 
ticm, or hostility provoked by the fair name and prosperity of 
others^— a striving to lower or supplant them — a silly ambi- 
tion to be intimate with the rich or fashionable, and to intro- 
duce the young people into what is called, often preposterous- 
ly enough, good society, and so secure fi>r thera advantageous 
aliimues. It makes Utde diflerence what may for the tiiiM 
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be the domiiiant interest ; every child in the house undep- 
stands it, and learns to sympathize with it, for childhood 
comprehends the parents' sentiments, passions, and autipa^ 
thies, long belbre it can comprehend their moral teachings. 
Every one perceives and feels what is most thought of, most 
felt by the parent, and that, whatever that something is, it 
is not religion. Now it is in accordance with a well-known 
law of the human mind, that the stronger emotion, excite- 
ment, or interest rules, and expels the weaker. Two power- 
ful sentiments can not coexist and operate upon the mind at 
the same time. We can not serve two masters. We can not 
serve God and Mammon, just because the stronger will socm 
subjugate the weaker ; and if God does not reign, then Mam- 
mon will be God. Now this actual predominance of anoth- 
er interest over the religious interest renders null and void all 
. attempts at Christian training, in so far as the conversion and 
consecration of children are contemplated. These spiritual 
achievements require that the atmosphere of domestic piety 
be pure, and genial, and fervid — radiant with heavenly hopes 
— ^instinct with benevolence — ^redolent with charity. Kelig^ 
ion must dwell serene and supreme in the bosom of the do- 
mestic empire. It must subordinate all other interests and 
aspirations, and have authority to say to every passion, *' Be 
still.'' Then may it be able to come into the heart of child*- 
hood and youth with a graceful, grateful welcome. 

3. Ghnstian education is often thwarted in its aims by its 
want of sympathy with the Church. We have no fellow- 
ship with much of the sentimental nonsense put fi»rth so pro- 
f\isely nowadays on this subject ; still, we can not say less 
c^the Church of Christ than that it is a holy institution foit 
the edificatioi)i and spiritual training of all who look to Jesm 
the Mediator for grace and eternal life. Its teachings, its 
sacraments, its worship, its discipline, are, in the design of 
its great Founder, efieotive means of grace. The unotion ci 
the Holy One and the power of the Highest reside in th^n» 
L I 
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jund Cerate through them. The Church is the house of God 
and the gate of heaven. Thither the trihes go up to wor- 
,4up, and take their wives and their little ones, to ofier sac- 
rifices and keep holy day. The connection hetween the 
puhlic ordinances of religion and its more private agencieSi 
though but little thought of by many Christians, is yet ex- 
ceedingly intimate and important— -so important, that neither 
home training nor Sunday-school inculcations are likely to 
attain to any saving efficacy without it. I think we do not 
generally expect children to become truly pious without the 
superaddition of the solemnities of the sanctuary to the les- 
sons of the parent and the lay teacher. The good seed thus 
aown in the tender mind, wants, in order to its germination 
and growth, the genial dews and showers that fall nowhere 
else so plentifully as on Mount Zion. There the pleasure 
of the Lord delights to dwell ; and it will be the glory of this, 
man and of that, that he was born there. Now the power 
of the Church to awaken into spiritual life and fruitfulness 
the good principles implanted in the mind by parental teach- 
ing, will always be very nearly as the respect, reverence, 
and love with which its ministrations and ordinances are re- 
garded in the family circle. Think, then, what must be the 
baleful influence of the captious, fault-finding, unloving spirit 
cherished by so many parents, and by their children of course 
— ^for such faults are, above all others, family faults — ^toward 
the Church, its teachings, and ordinances. Some professors 
of religion, who give the ordinary evidence of piety, contrive 
to be always in a state of dissatisfaction and smothered dis- 
afiection toward their brethren and pastor. Neither their 
families nor their neighbors hear much on this subject be- 
sides regrets and complaints. This or that member of the 
Church is always wrong, or perhaps the Church itself is 
tainted by some radical evil-— by a vicious polity, or unsound 
I^rinoiples, or bad administration. The pastor, it may be, 
is more faulty stiU. He lacks eloquence, or intelligence, or 
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pathos, or induBtry, or humility, or manners. He is loud, or 
alow, or ungainly — an abolitionist, or not an abolitionist — a 
politician He firatemizes with men or with associations in 
ill odor with the complainant, or he does, or is, somewhat 
else not relished by him. It follows, that from so many 
grievous imperfections, decline, apostasy, and ruin can not 
be long in coming. If they do come, this croaker ought to 
know that, whoever is to blame, he will not be held guilt- 
less. He, above all others, weakens the hands that already 
hang down, and loosens the foimdations which, if he augurs 
right, were already about to be swept away. But the chief 
calamity is likely to be felt in his own household. The min- 
istry, so held up to dishonor in the presence of his children, 
loses all authority and efficiency, at least for them. They 
will crave no part, and cherish no faith, in its teachings or 
its prayers. The atmosphere of a Church so exceptionable 
and fallen, will be to them a tainted medium, from which 
they will imbibe no sanatory, vital aliment. Their teeth 
are set on edge, because their parents eat sour grapes ; and 
however it may be to others, the house of the Lord has 
neither comfort, nor grace, nor beauty for them. Conver- 
sions in such a family would be miracles indeed, whatever 
the skill or fidelity of parental training. 

The children grow ashamed of a Church with which their 
parents have so many grounds of dissatisfaction or disgust. 
If they continue to attend on its ministrations, it is likely to 
be in such a temper as repels instruction and defies convic- 
tion. If they desert its courts for some other form of Chris- 
tian worship, the selection will probably be dictated by a 
worldly spirit, which dares to seek the gratification of its 
vanity or its fastidiousness in the name of a crucified Savior, 
and which is chiefly solicitous to escape the rebukes of an 
earnest, unsparing ministry, and the restraints of a puro 
Christian discipline. It might not be easy to determine on 
which side lies the greater danger. The actual position of 
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both parent and child is about as nn&vcNrable to all Chrk 
tian interests and satisfactions as any which the arch-^iemy 
of souls could devise. To escape firom it, in any other diiee- 
tion than that ^fiered by hearty repentance and thorough ref* 
ormation, involves the sacrifice of a class of hereditary s^- 
timents and convictions, much relied on under the Gospel 
economy for drawing the youthful mind to i»ety, and ibr 
working out the soul*s salvation. The Ohnreh is essentially 
weaker for all such unsound, doubtful adherents, while it 
alone possesses for them and their children the spiritual re- 
sources from which they are likely to derive whatever saving 
piety they are destined to attain on this theatre c^ their pro- 
bation. 

But, apart from the captiousness of those whose strongest 
grounds of dissatisfaction with the Christian Church are pre- 
cisely its uncompromising fidehty in enforcing evangelical 
doctrines and morals, it must be confessed that the real im- 
perfections of its piety constitute a great obstacle in the way 
of the godly training and early conversion of its children. 
The Church does not labor earnestly for this result, does not 
pray for it, or expect it, though that is really the most im- 
portant df its sacred functions, and its chief reliance for growth 
and efficiency. The individual members of which it is com- 
posed are not all, nor a majority of them, devout, spiritual 
persons, living in habitual communion vrith God, and concil- 
iating, by their faith and fervent prayers, and stainless sanc- 
tity, those divine influences which are indispensable to the 
work of regeneration. The real efficiency of the Church re- 
sides with a few, whose moral forces are nearly exhausted in 
bearing the burdens and counteracting the malign influences 
of the imperfect, halting piety of our average Christianity. 
"We therefore lack the pure, fervid atmosphere which is 
adapted to nurture and invigorate the spiritual life in all 
who inhale it. "We are nearly strangers to that intensity of 
Christian fellowship, and fervency of joint supplication, ledk- 
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ctted on, in tke primitiTe Okiueh, as cUstinot powa» of the 
Goqpel eoenomy, and t]»e liying source of efficiency in all its 
aggpressive movements. Does any one suspect that Chris- 
tianity accomplishes in our day all tiiat it is adapted and in- 
t^ided to achieve &>r mankind ? Four fifths oi the peculation 
of our mort evangelized communities live and die unccmvert- 
ed. IiitUe less than a moiety of the children of our Christian 
families fall uUo the ranks of an impenitent^ unregenerate 
world. Shall it be so evermore ? Shall Christ never see 
the travail oi his soul, and be satisfied ? Is Satan to tri- 
imiph to the end ? We look confidently for a better day, 
when the Cluizch shiJl be anointed afiresh, and reinvested 
with all her legitimate original powers. 

The actual type of our Christianity is specially deficient in 
those attributes which are adapted to exert the greatest pow- 
er over the early period of hfe, when rehgious sentiments and 
habits are contracted by sympathy and imitation, rather than 
through any ccmscious efibrt of intellect or voliticni. It is 
a bustling, devising, out-door piety, comprehensive . in its 
schemes, and effective in execution, but marvelously poor in 
those genial, penetrating, all-embracing influences, which 
imbos<»n childhood and youth in a genial atmosphere, to 
breathe which is to imbibe the pure elements of a new and 
higher life, and to refresh all good aspirations and tendencies 
with the dews of heaven. Our Christianity is no longer aus- 
tere and repulsive, with puritanical strictness and much ado 
about trifles ; but its cheerfulness and amenity savor strong- 
ly of the levity and compliant spirit of the world. It lacks 
that high religious joy which difluses itself over common life 
like a heavenly radiance. It lacks the '' shining face'' that 
reflects upon the family and the social circle the divine 
splendors with which it has had long and deep communion 
oa the mount. Compared with the primitive Church, or 
even with our fathers, we know little of that " peace of God," 
which is not a mere negative state th^ ensues when the en- 
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imty of fiin and the war of paaaum have subsided ; hut whioh 
is in leal antagonism to ail sinful dispositions — a positive el- 
ement of moral efficiency — a moTing tk^ of consolatum and 
influence, that mingles and flows on with the river of daily 
life, tinging and refreshing each object that is laved by its 
waters. The Church greatly needs, in order to an eflective 
discharge of its duties to the young, that strong assurance <^ 
acceptance with God that rested upon Edwards, Wedey, 
Whitefield, and their contemp(»raries, hke a perpetual sun- 
shine, and imparted to their ministry and their presence a i^re- 
tematural efliciency, and a sublime, subduing dignity, which 
was felt by all ages and conditions. We need, it may be, 
more than all these, for the special object now under discus- 
sion, a new baptism of brotherly love, such as in ihe days of 
tibe apostles made the whole multitude of the disciples " of 
one aocOTd ;" and, while it disarmed enmity and overawed 
authority, won the applause and admiration of the pagan 
world. It is through these milder elements, which we have 
enumerated, that Christianity chiefly acts upon the world as 
an inftuence, and it is by its influence, rather than by posi- 
tive, overt ministrations and inculcations, that it can hope to 
penetrate the heart and mold the character of childhood 
Joy, peace, courage, and divine charity have power to prop- 
agate themselves. They act upon the young more especially 
hf sympathy and contagion. They difiuse themselv^ sp<m- 
taneously through the family circle, transforming and assinw 
ilating gentle natures and tender hearts by the divine grace 
of which they are redolent. Christian sentiments are thus 
conveyed into the soul, and secure a lodgment there, as soon 
as the aflections of the child are brought into play— earlier, 
by many years, than the period when the understanding be- 
comes competent, intelligently, to embrace doctrinal Chris- 
tianity. 

4. The last, and, as being the most prevalent and radical, 
perhaps the strongest, obstaele to the stieoess of Chnstbui 
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tnmiiig to ¥rhkh we call attention, it tmbdief, Ohnttiui 
parents do not generally expect their children to grcnr up 
pioufi. They belieye that a religious education will, very 
likely, be highly beneficial to them in various ways ; tl»^ 
it will restrain them from vice, and Aimish their mbdb wi^ 
rahnble knowledge, and facilitate their conversicni at a lat^ 
period ; but we seldom find a father or mother who really 
lodes upon Christian educaticm as a divinely-i^pointed meam 
of grace, and as God's chosen agency for the salvation of 
their ofispring. They pray that sanctifying, saving grace 
may be showered down upon their babes, even befoie they 
ema walk or speak ; but, with a strange inconsistency, pott- 
pone all hope of receiving answers of prayer to a fbture pe» 
riod, distant by many years. They fellow a theory which 
allows, and almost requires, a career in sin aikl impenitence, 
before a gracHous state is attained. When the subject shaU 
have been thus j^pared for bitter repentance, they trust he 
will be arrested in his felly, and, under the influence of some 
prevalent, powerful religious excitem^it, brought to bow to 
the cross. The revivid is the agency often looked to for a 
lesolt -vi^iich God proposes to accomjdish by his blessing on 
Christian education. The theory will have years of trM»- 
gression ; the divine word would ferestall all of this guilt 
and danger by training up the child in the way he should 
go, not that he may come into it at a mature age, but that 
he may walk in it all along, and never depart from it. Upon 
this theory, then, which does not expect the result promised 
in tiie divine word, parents da not seek it nor ymak for it The 
exmrtiont whioh they actually put forth do by no means satuih 
fy tite idea of training. That involves the notion of patient, 
inotraoted, incessant e^rt ; of earnest, trustful prayer ; of ef 
feetive, intelligible, appropriating faith ; of a holy, emphatie 
example ; of a gentle, winning, loving spirit ; of an obedioit, 
all-embracing, and intense piety, which should transfonn oar 
homes into Bethels, and our hearths into l»>ly, consecrated 
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iJtart, upon which incenae and peace-o^rii^ diall blase 
ereniMffe. They err gneyamLj who cooelwle that siush re- 
sults as are proposed by the theory here discussed would su* 
p^rsede revivals. They wouM wrap the Church iu a heav- 
enly flame aiid triple its energies. They would beautify it 
with holiness. Influences, powerful as tl» Pentecostid spirit, 
would stream out on every side ; and sianeis, of whom Char- 
ity itself has ceased to hope, would be penetrated by the mor^ 
al power of a sanctified church. The *' unlearned and the 
unbeliever/* on coming into the presence of such a Christian 
ooi^egation, would be compelled to recognize, in the *' still 
small voice" <^ its universal testimony, an authority more 
potent than the miracle of *' toi^ues." " OonviiM>ed of all 
and judged of all," the secrets of thor hearts would be made 
maaif^tot, " and so, falling down mi their faoes, they would 
worship God, and report that Grod is in you of a truth." 

Our argument is suggestive of many practical, impressive 
ImmmB, of which ike lin^ts prescribed to a sermon do not at 
low us to make applicatton. In the bosoms of many Chns- 
tian parents we are sure we rimll have awakened deep smA 
perhaps unavailing regrets, but also, we trust, high and holf 
pvffposes. To pastors our subject appeals in the thrioe-re- 
peated, earnest words addressed by the great Teacher to 
Peter — '' Feed my lambs." The Sunday-8elK)ol teadier, who 
has been raised up in this age of changes to fulfill a class o§ 
duties much neglected by both parent and pastor, will dis- 
cover, we think, in the doctrines here set forth, clear intima- 
^ns of the dignity and usefulness of his benevol^it and trufy 
mrang^cal function. It is, however, foreign from our object 
to follow out these practical details. Content to have l^irown 
out some important suggestions, which, as it has long seemed 
to us, are too little heeded in our evangelizing plans, we leave 
their fuller discussicm and their applica^n to some future 
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XI. 

THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD^EBD. 

Tlio kingcUmi of heaven is like to a grain of mnstard-seed, which a 
nan took and sowed in his field; which/indeed, is the least of all 
seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
Cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branch- 
es thereof. — Matth., xiii., 31, 32. 

In comparing the labors of men witk any of the Divine op* 
erations, we shall be struok with this eh&raeten«tic difference 
between ih/em : in the former, what cluefly attracts our at- 
tenti^Mi is the great outlay of effort, and instrumentality, and 
^pUances ; in the latter there is no ostentation of means. 
The hand of God is, tor the most part> iaTisiHe, and can <Naly 
be diseoveied by the moi^ careful invertigation. The remlU 
alone strike the spectat(»r. Man proceeds to rear a habita- 
tion to shelter himsdlf from the elements and from the pub- 
lic gaze. Think of the turmoil, the confusion, the various 
activities that are put in requintion for the accomplishment 
oi this object. The ax-man enters the ancient forest, and 
fells its giant pines ; the miner penetrates the caverns of the 
earth in quest of material ; the quarrier blasts and fashions 
the granite or the marble ; the four quarters of the earth con- 
tribute resources, which are to be collected by the agency of 
^9tmA, imd tide, and steam, and the toil of man and beast. 
Th^i comes the strain of eunews and of complicated machines 
to ^vate the massive blocks to their places, and arrange 
them in their order. Artisans and artists are now called to 
supply the infinite details of convenience and decoration ; and 
at last, after months, it may be yearns, of toil and confusion, 
the work is completed. The din ceases, the scaffoldings are 
removed, the mechanical contrivances disappear, the rub- 

12 
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biflh is cleared away, and a stracture staiubi out to view, el- 
egant, or decent, or humble, according to the skill ot means 
of the builder. Such is the woric of man in his constructive 
efibrts. The struggle with difficulties, the ceaseless noise 
and turmoil, the wear and tear of the laborers from day to 
day, through so long a period, are what most engage our at- 
tention. What a contrast with God's (^rations ! He spoke^ 
and the earth stood forth. He said. Let theve be 4ight, and 
there was light. He ordained the moon and the stars, and 
they entered upmi their career. There is no parade of means 
-^no turmoil. The quiet, unobtrusive power of God has 
achieved all in silence, and with infinite ease. So his uni- 
verse fulfills all its fimcti<ms. All the heavenly bodies re- 
vdve and shine, without noise or friction, with less appear- 
ance of effort than attends the simplest of our meehanical 
or household operations. How mighty — how skillful — how 
wooderfiil in counsel and excellent in working ! The changes 
of the seasons, the more fi^uent vicissitudes of day and night, 
all the aspects and variations of nature, illustrate this idea. 
We close our eyes at n^t to sleep, unsui^oious of change. 
In the morning, the earth, through many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, over whole realms and empires, is clod in 
lobes of dazzling whiteness. '' He scattereth his hoar-fiEost 
like ashes.'* In another day, by a process equally noiseless 
and unobserved, the vast fields of snow are dissolved, and a 
sombre vail is again spread over the earth. How glorious 
the gorgeous picture spread out upon the face of nature by 
every clear, bright sun-rising I It is an immense creatimi of 
incomparable beauty, lavished upon the w&Ad to awaken its 
joyous gratitude to God, of whmn " day unto day uttareth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.'* 

In those occupations in which human labor is mtne man- 
ifestly dependent upon the divine co-operaticm, we may find 
amjde illustration of our leading thought. The husbandman 
does his wodt 'mth toil and painstaking. He clears the soil 
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of its encnmbranoes, gathers out the stones thereof, and builds 
up walls to protect it from the incursions of wild beasts. He 
plows, and manures, and sows, and tills, and watches, and 
waits. It is the business of his toibome life day and night 
to act his part as a laborer together with God, who alone giv- 
eth the increase. How different the divine process ! How 
quiet, and silent, and unobserved I By-and-by comes the for* 
mer rain. The sun shines in his noiseless career, and the 
tender shoot begins to show itself By degrees imperoepti* 
ble, and by agencies and laws unseen and inappreciable, the 
growth advances from stage to stage, till the glad husband- 
man is rewarded with the ripened harvest. The increase is 
of God ; but the toil, the anxiety, the bustle, all of the hu- 
man agent. 

Another illustration, for which the history of every family 
and every individual offers materials, will bring us nearer to 
our present object. The mental training of a child, an ob- 
ject so very simple in itself, is only attained as the result of 
many years of incessant labor, and watchfulness, and pains- 
taking, not only on the part of the parent, but of teachers, 
and of the child himself. Think of the endless inculcations 
and repetitions— of the expenditure of time, and toil, and of 
money — of the books, and models, and charts, and instru- 
ments — of the going and returning — of the long journeys, 
and the sad partings, and the tedious absences which usual- 
ly occupy one fourth part of the entire period of life. This 
parade of means and efibrts, which constitutes the visiUe 
history of the individual through a series of years, leads to 
a modification of mind and character, important, indeed, but 
so slow and gradual that the most attentive and sagacious 
observer is unable to mark the successive steps of the pro- 
gression. A succession of impressions, constituting a great 
mental transfbrmation, has been made upon the individual. 
He has imperceptibly received new endowments for influ- 
«iioe, tbr action, and tea enjoyment, never to be lost in thii 
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world (HT ihut which is to oome. N^her the anxioiis piLse&t, 
lUMT the £uthful teaeher> moat the pec^e in the midst of whom 
this transforming process has hemi going on, have been able 
to reeognize more than the dalnous evidences of tardy im* 
iwovement, while their attention and their solioitade have 
been £illy occupied and engrossed by the Midkss succession 
and the wearisome din of visible efibrts and appliances. Man 
is weak ; and in proportion to his weakness are the multitude 
and the eumbrousness of the owans and instrumentalities by 
which he strives to attain his ol^ects. God is almighly. He 
needs neither means nor expedients to carry out his purposes 
His jNTocesses are simj^ and noiseless. His creaticm is not 
coerced into its harmonies by the application of oonstrainaig 
£Mrees. " Fire and hail, snow and vapors, and stormy winds, 
fulfill his word/' His great designs germinate and ripen in 
the sunshine of his divine favor. His empire owes nothing, 
to violence — his authority nothing to t^ow and noise. His 
kingd^n oometh not with dbeervation. " It is like to a grain 
of mustaxd-seed, which a man took and sowed in his field ; 
ndiich, indeed, is the least o( all seeds ; but when it is grown, 
it is the gpreatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that 
Uie birds of the air come and lodge in the branches therec^." 
I. The text announces a fundamental law of Christ's king- 
dom, in obedience to which it has achieved all its successes. 
Our Savior, we may presume, had special reference to the 
humble beginnings and to the future triumphs of his Gospel 
in the worid. Nothing, surely, could be less imposii^, or less 
promising of great results, than was the cause of Jesus up 
to the time of this announcement. Whether we consider the 
humble condition of our Lord himself, or the character of 
those whom he had gathered annmd him, in the sublime 
enterprise upon which he visited our world, nothing could 
seem less probable than the triumph of the new system of 
religion. He, indeed, wielded a great force in his power of 
working miracles ; but these, however useful as the means 
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cf a^wmkMiing atteatkm, weie not fit agants for propagating 
tlie tratliB of which the new religion oonsiflted. These were 
'*i%hteomMiei[i, and peaoe, and joy in the Holy Ghoet," and 
manifefdy eonld only be diffuied by means of peraoaaion — by 
bringing ^te doctrines of Christ into contact with human 
minds tJM. they i^uld be oonvineed of the truth, and so be- 
come willing to render to it a spontaneous and cheerful obe- 
diesee. One poor man, a carpenter and a carpenter's son, 
with a dcBen iUiterate ^i^lowen, taken fiom the lowest walks 
of life, stood upon the shose of the Sea of Galilee, and spoke 
the toA in parables. Behold the germ c^ the glorious Gros- 
pel! Biecognize in such a beginning the foundaticm of a king- 
dom destined to eml»race this wide world ! A few umple* 
hearted men had been persuaded, and had sinceiely embriM^ 
new (^pinions. That was all. At least that was all that ap- 
peared to the wcnrld ; and no great «iterprise, it will be ad- 
milted, had ever a less propitious introduetion. We have no 
evidfflMe that the Gospel made much progress during Christ's 
personal ministry. We hear of a few women who had ao- 
comp^mied him from Galilee to Jerusalem, where they were 
present at the closing series of his life ; but for the most part, 
the mnhitudes who attended upon his ministry, and witnessed 
his miracles, bat partially comprehended his doctrines, and, 
beyond the tempoiary excitement and some repressions of 
spontaneous admiration, we hear of no wonderfiil results. 
Few, it is evident, were either converted or conTinced, and 
it is both an tnstructiye and an encouraging fact, that the 
diritte Savior was a much less successful preapher of the 
Gmspal ^uun multitudes of men who have since labored in 
his Church. Thore aeems to be no reason to ckmbt that 
Peter's ene sermon on the day o( P^itecost made more con- 
vecte than the entire ministry of Jesitf, but that ministry con- 
verted Peter Inmself, and John, and James, and their asso- 
ciates ; and it planted the grain of mustard-seed, which has 
fppowm into a gnat tree, id whose branches and under whose 
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shade 00 many millioiiB on earth and in heaven have fimnd 
riieher and refireshment. 

The progress of the Grospel, no less than its orifiM, has 
ever heen true to the simple, instmctiTe analogy of our text 
Its real history has never heen written, and never can be. 
Bcelesiastical annals are made np of endless, and often lue- 
less accounts of contiovernes, schisms, heresies, and apoih 
tasies. The accession of princes to Htm fold, re%ious vraxs, 
the biography of bishops and dignitaries — these, and skoiiar 
events, constitnte what is called Church histc«y. It is, per^ 
haps, all that we had a right to expect — all that coold be 
vnritten on earth ; but we may be sure that tbe final day 
will disclose a record of a widely difierant eharaetw. The 
noiseless toil of the apostle and the missionary in his prop- 
er field — the unostentatious labor of the pastor among his 
simple flock — ^the patient efibrts of individual Obristtans to 
do good in the family and the social cirde, or to save one 
sinner, over whose repentance there is joy in heaTen — die 
hungering and thirsting after r^teousness — the good fight 
oi fiuth — the earnest prayer-^the ^srvent diarityt — the holy 
life — ^these are the great fiusts upon which the aj^fooving eye 
of God is fixed, and which really constitute the growth of 
Christianity. ''Not by might, nor by power, bat by 117 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." His genial showevs seAen 
the fiirrowed field, and nourish the hidden roots of the tree 
of life. His benignant rays impart all their beauty and fira- 
grance to its healing leaves, and bathe in heavenly hoes its 
golden fruit. The least of all seeds at the beginnuig, tiiis 
grain of mustard-seed has indeed become a great tree, in 
whose spreading Inranches the birds of heaven find skeHeiv 
bat its growth has been gradual, and impeieeptibly slow. 
The kingdom which it so beautifiilly shadows Ibrth has no 
greater extent and influence than it hath achieved over will- 
ing and loving souls. 

How inconsiderable, how hopelessly insigmfioant) im hi^ 
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maa estknaitiQii, was the cfmimeneement of the Refbnnatioii 
in ^e fifteenth century I It sprang from a single fact, of 
which a thousand saoh exist within the circle of onr ao- 
qnaintance. An humhle, secluded individual had learned, 
by the study of his Bible, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. This was the seed that germinated in his own bosom, 
and beeame a great tree. It was not the disputations, nor 
the diets, nor the wars, nor the books of controversy, of which 
the history of those times is made up. These were but the 
outward, often the accidental and mnmportant circumstan- 
tials that attended, and sometimes retarded the growth of 
the Reformation. The Reformation itself was the spread of 
this revived Christian doctrine. It was the propagation of 
this great idea that aHenated so many nations from the faith 
of Rome, that threw such contempt upon her dogmas, and 
rites, and abuses, and laid the foundation of what we know 
and enjoy of pure spiritual Christianity. 

The subject finds a similar illustration in the great revival 
of pure religion under the Wesleys and Whitefield. Three 
or four young men, students in Oxford, fell into a deep con- 
eem in regard to their spiritual condition, which resulted in 
^ir clear and joyous conversion. This was the germ of the 
great things which have followed in Britain, and America, 
and in the four quarters of the eardi. This new experience, 
of which their hearts were full, and the Scripture doctrines 
on which it was based, became the theme of their conversa- 
tion with their fHends, of their literary productions, and of 
l&eir public preaching. And these were the only means 
empkiyed in the propagation of their doctrines. There was 
no interference or help from political power or material agen- 
cy — a circumstance by which this great revival was distin- 
guished from the Reformation under Luther, and Calvin, and 
their associates and followers, and which enables us to see 
XDOTe deariy the efiiciency and the growth of the spiritual 
piiftisple to whid) Ameiipa, and Britain, and the continent 
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of Euiope ate indebted, under God, for whateTer ewtaaget*' 
kal piety they now possess. We nurk the stagos of a devel* 
opment hitherto disturbed by no other countexaetiBg a^eney 
than the depravity of sinful men — a force which eveiey evan- 
gelizing movement must expect to encounter. How sioail, 
and, upon all human calculation, how feeble, the commence- 
ment of this great work ! Three obscure men,, unknown to 
the world and to fame, after trying for some time to obtain re^ 
ligious comfort by their own righteousness, at length discover 
their own insuffimency, and put their trust in Christ. This, 
and nothing more, was the germ of that new life which has 
since poured its tide into millions of hearts. It was the p^t^ 
ing of the grain of mustard-seed, which has since had argroiwth. 
so marvelous, and has shot out its kmg branches into so many 
nations. At first these holy men had much to do to induce 
a few of their friends to tolerate theif new ideas. Than 
they met with some favor among the pooier classes. Many^ 
years elapsed before any visiMe impression was made upon 
the public mind of England. A secaret process, how#¥^, 
was going on, favorable to future successes. This j^aat of 
righteousness was striking deep its roots in a good s^ 
The new ideas were w<»rking their way in the masses, and* 
nurturing a strong moral sentiment. They were acquiiiiif • 
a breadth and solidity of basis very necessary to 8up|>ort: 
the goodly superstructure that was to rise upon it. By*laMi- 
by, Scotland and Ireland felt the new influence* Still moi^ 
expansion the revival found in America, where it hm at* 
length been welcomed by nearly every Iwanch of Pnrtestant- 
ism. The new life which has been still more recently ex-' 
perienced in the fallen churdies of continental Eu»^ wbb 
demonstrably derived from the same source ; while the wide 
difiusion of missionary labors promises, at no distant peAdd, 
to comprehend the whole human family in the sj^re of 
this, the highest, purest development of the Gospel. In this^ 
brief outline of the last ipmA revival of Christianity, we.ale; 
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ckiefly slraek with the inherent, i&depeadent power of th« 
Goqid. It has prospered mid triumphed on its own re- 
soniees. Its progress has been a growth, a development. 
It has extended by the exertion of its own central forces, 
rather than by fori^aing alliances with other powers, or press-, 
ing into its service external agents. It has become a greatr 
tree, extending its branch^ into the whole world ; but they 
all derive their life fr<»n one root. It is a single grain of 
mustardHseed, a seed the smallest of all seeds, that has grown 
into so much luxuriance, beauty, and fruitfulness. 

II. But the kingdom of heaven, which is within us, and 
oonsisteth of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, no less than that external manifestation of religion 
of which I Imve spoken, finds beautiful and instructive illus- 
tra^oR in the parable. 

In the first place, how faint and almost inappreciable are 
the earliest traces of opinion, or sentiment, or conviction, in 
which the interior, spiritual life has its origin ! None of us 
can remember the commencement of our religious impres- 
sions, ^ough this is probably the true starting-point in the 
formation of our religious character. The gracious manifest* 
ation first made to the soul through the medium of parental 
instructicm, or the preaching of the Gospel, of reading or 
meditation, or of other agencies, hovers over the immortal 
existence, shining upon it with a radiance sometimes bright 
and sometimes dim. It is usually unheeded and neglected. 
It is seldom recognized as a religious influi^ce, though ever 
performing a religious functbn. At one time it moves upon 
our fears, at another upon our hopes. Now it discloses to 
us the vamty of .the world, and now imparts some fiiint vi- 
sions of die blessedness of heaven, and embitters present en- 
joyments by suggesting thoughts of their brevity and of the 
mfinite good sacrificed for Uiem. It gives light and pungency 
to the conscience. It disturbs, firom time to time, the souFs 
fdnmbm. It ke^^ us atdeast partly awake, and denies us 
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^ refiige of an abeolote oblivion of religions obligatunw. 
It nerer constrains the will. It does no violence to onr fiee- 
dom. It presents the alternatives of the Gospel, bnt always 
leaves us to choose for onrselves. And yet this agency, so 
subtle, so gentle, so wooing, so scrupulous and respectftil in 
regard to our mental and moral constitution and rights, is di- 
vine, and Heaven's appointed messenger of all good to the 
soul. Upon so inconsiderable a circumstance as our showing 
respect to these slight intimations does our salvation depend. 
Through these whispers the voice of Crod finds utterance. 
They bear his o€ers of mercy and his threats of vengeance. 
It is his way of speaking to sinners, and of invitmg them to 
be reconciled to him. He chooses to q>eak in a still, small 
voice. '* He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear." 

As the beginning of God's movement toward sinners is so 
quiet and unobtrusive as oiten to pass unheeded, so the first 
■tep in the sinner's return to God is exceedingly simple and 
easy. This step is, indeed, often accompanied by great men- 
tal agitation and efibrt, and by a great confVision and varie- 
ty of emotions, but these are quite foreign firom the one act 
which is the precursor of all right actions, and the starting- 
point of a new Hfe. This act is a mere exercise of the will ; 
and the more calm and deliberate it is, the better, so the de- 
termination be hearty and decided. Every thing turns upon 
eraiBenting to obey Grod, and submit unreservedly to his author- 
ity and instruction. All his ebtreaties and warnings seek to 
bring the sinner to this result. By such a submission to the 
divine claims the door is opened, and the Holy Spirit, hitherto 
a light shining from without, now enters into the soul, to 
aHde there and accomplish the work of His proper mission 
and ofiice. There was nothing that kept us away from God 
but a rebellious will. That has now confessed that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and now there is no longer any 
barrier. 

We do well to remember tiwt the kingdom of heaven is 
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as a gmin of mustaid-seed. Grod apportions his gracious in* 
fiuences in accordance with this fundammital principle. He 
might convert ns by irresistible power. He might overwhelm 
with influences, and blind with excess of bnghtness. But 
he acts otherwise. The dawn and the twilight succeed the 
darkness, and usher in the day. First the shoot, then the 
blade, then the full ear. The seed sown is the least of all 
seeds, and it grows to be a tree. It is the qtuility of the 
influence with which we are concerned. If it is. from above, 
it is divine and able to save, and this is our proof of its heav« 
enly source that it is as a grain of mustard-seed. The un- 
ccmverted distrust their present calm convictions. They wait 
for such impulses as shall, by a sort of physical violence, 
break the bonds of sin, and drive them to Christ. This is 
a great deluuon. Such is not the genius of the Gospel. 
Whoever feels his need of mercy, has light enough. Who- 
ever is willing to submit to Christ, has awakening enough. 
It is time that he open his heart to receive the grace of God, 
It is time the grain of mustard-seed were planted, that it may 
grow and become a tree. 

This characteristic of the Gospel has encouragement for 
the aneere Christian, and stem rebuke for the stationary 
and the unfruitful. It is no good ground for questioning 
the genuineness of a Christian's piety, because it is perceived 
by others, and felt by himself to be imperfect. Progress, and 
not perfection, is what the Gospel demands in those who have 
begun the race of piety. We are bom into the kingdom, 
af^er the analogies of the human constitution, babes> and not 
m«a of full stature. The seed sown does not spring up at 
once a great tree, but becomes so by growth^— hy showers, 
by sunshine, and by the rough winds that howl among its 
branches and strain it to the root. Be content with God's 
method. You have in you the germ of greater things, and 
greater they shaU become if you are trae to your trust. Con- 
secrate all to God ; add your possessions to his vineyard, and 
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enter the field like a man, to bear the harden and beat of the 
day. Above all, trurt in the efficacy of the grace of €rod. 
It is good seed that which he has sown in yoor heart, no 
matter how sraalL It contains, in embryo, a stately trunk, 
and goodly branches, and Inxnriant foliage, and all manner 
of delicious fruit. Be content to toil and wait for the rifling 
crop. In due time you shall gather it, if you faint not. 

III. But the Gospel, whose genius is progress, and which 
therefore recognizes as true disciples the smallest and the 
weakest of those who grow in grace, does likewise enjoin 
progress as a Christian duty, and it disowns and stigmati2es 
as backsliders or hypocrites those who retrograde or remam 
stationary. Indeed, none are stationary. The seed which 
does not spring up sooa loses its power of germinating, and 
perishes in the earth. The fig-tree which bears no firuit is 
doomed to be cut down as an oicumbrance to the gromid. 
Now how many of us there are who either make no advance- 
m«it in piety, or who move so tardily that improvement is 
wh(^ly imperceptible. Not a few seem to think that con- 
version and a decently moral life constitute the whole of 
Ghristi^ty, and insure its rewards. They live in a kind 
<^ trembling expectation of something better, but listless and 
inactive. Bo they grow ? Is the grain of mustardnseed wax- 
ing into a tree ? If not, what sort of rdigion is theks wbich 
will not c(»nply with the usual condition of saving Ghristian 
piety ? We meet with prc^sssors of religicm who seem to 
have settiied it with themselves that progress in piety is un- 
necessary or imj^cticable, and they dishonor the religion of 
Christ by lowering its ideal standard to their own attain- 
ments. Justification, they imagine— some even teach — is 
identical with sanctification, and thai conversicm places us in 
complete harmony with the divine will. What a strange 
perversion of the simple doctrine of Christ ? Where, under 
such a faith, is the fight with principalities — the warfare 
against flesh and. Mood — the orueifixicm of self? 
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lY. Our subject admonighes us to be indnlfent and hope- 
ful in forming our opinion of the piety of others. The tree does 
not spring up from the smallest of seeds, like Jonah's gourd, 
in a single night. Time is requisite lor this goodly develop- 
ment and e^qiansion of the hidden germ. The Christian vii- 
tues and graces may not all be equally mature. Some are 
of slower growth than others ; some find a more congenial 
soil than others do in the same constitution. Be patient with 
your imperfect brother, even as your heavenly Father is pa- 
tient toward you, waiting if peradventure you Mrill bring forth 
fruit. It is ground of conBdence and congratulation if he is 
diligent in the culture of gracious di^sitions — ^if he is striv- 
ing to add to his present attaixmients all the virtues which 
he now lacks, in their measure and order. Such efibrts show 
how the intentions run ; they indicate that the principle is 
there. Trust in the efficiency of that principle, and in it its 
final, complete triumph. Imitate the long-sufiering of God, 
who toaiteth to be gracious. It should jQver be borne in 
mind that our religious course commences at our conversian. 
The gpod seed just then begins to grow. It is the spiritual 
birth, and in every we4-ordere4 Christian character, child- 
hood, and youth, anid manhood follow in succession the i^- 
itual as c^tainly as the natutal birth. This introductioii 
into a religious career is commonly attended with intense 
emotions, often with great joy ; but whoever imagines that he 
has at once become a thorough, mature Christian, has (alien 
into a grievous, if not a dangerous enor. He is only a raw 
recruit in tiie army of Christ. He has not as yet even put on 
the whole armcar of r^teousnes% nor learned the use of his 
weapons. All his battles, whether defeats or victories, are 
still before him. Not $, few estimate the depth of their piety 
by the strength o£ their early emotions. They have yet to 
learn what it is to crucify the deeds. of the fiesh — ^to die unto 
the world — to walk by iiuth^-4o count all things loss for 
Christ. As yet they are not able to bear this, but it shall 
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be itvealed in doe time. The good seed has been sown in 
their hearts, and has taken root. The green foliage, it may 
be the caning flowers, begin to appear. Well, the harvest is 
not yet. There is need of sunshine and showers — of summer 
and winter — of dews, and winds, and firotts, before the tender 
plant becomes a tree, and its fruits be formed and ripened. 

y. The lessons of instruction and encouiagement suggest- 
ed by this subject have a natural and special application to 
those who are engaged in the Sunday-school enterprise No 
class of laborers in our Lord's vineyard have more need of 
keeping their souls in pawnee, waiting £cft the " due time'' 
when they shall reap, if they faint not. The Sunday-school 
teacher sows for a distant harvest. He must not esqpect al- 
ways to see speedy results from his efforts. He begins with 
early childhood. Conversion and the formation of Christian 
character are too generally postponed to the dawn, if not the 
maturity of manhood, and this consummation of the Sunday- 
school labors is usually the immediate result of pulpit and 
pastoral efforts. That the success of the preacher is depend- 
ent, more, perhaps, than upon all other causes combined, upcm 
the preparatory training of the Sabbath-school; he is eviT the 
fimt to acknowledge ; but when cause and efiect are so far 
removed from each oiher, the connection between them is 
oHen lost sight of. The labors of the Sunday-school are pe- 
culiarly a work of faith, and there is special need of compre- 
hensive observation, and thoughtful, calculating foresight, in 
order to |»revent discouragement and relaxation. There is 
need that the teachw magnify his office and comprehend dis- 
tinctly the vast influence which he exerts upon the en^dre 
prosperity of the Church, l^us will he be able both '' to 
hope and quietly wait for the salvatim of the Lord." 

The Sunday-school teacher preoccupies the soil with good 
seed, which would otherwise be impovmished and corrupted 
with a wild and noxious growth. I may not presume, in a 
(»ty congregation, cfo. much fruaiUiarity with tbe processes of 
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agriculture, but many of you haye had of^rtunity to olMwrv* 
that a field 4eft un tilled is speedily covered with a luxuriant 
4»op of thistles, briers, weeds, and tangled vines, at once ex- 
hausting to the soil and worthless for man or beast. The 
earth is filled with seeds which spring up spontaneously in 
the absence of cultivation ; but if the field is sown with 
wheat or other grain, they are overshadowed and their 
growth si4>pressed. The analogy between a neglected field 
ajad a neglected mind is too striking and instructive to be left 
unnoticed because it is hackneyed. The minds of the young 
are sown already with corrupt seed, ready to luring up spon- 
taneously and produce an abundant harvest of vices. There 
are two ways of dealing with this great evil. One is, to di- 
rect our attention to the noxious plants as they make their 
appearance, endeavoring to check their growth, to lof off 
their luxuriance, and, as far as possible, to pluck them up by 
the roots. This is as if the farmer should spend his time in 
cutting down or digging up the weeds and brambles that in- 
fest his fields, without attempting to raise any useful crop in 
their stead. The other method is that of the faithful Chris- 
tian parent and Sunday-school teacher, who seek to store tho 
mind with pure principles, and valuable and interesting 
knowledge, which may strike a deep root into the soul, and 
pre-engage its faculties and tastes, and so leave no refuge or 
welcome for low, debasing incitements and indulgences. Let 
no one imagine that this idea is no more than a figure of 
speech of no practical value. It is, on the contrary, a great 
practical truth — a maxim replete with the wisdom of all ex- 
perience and all sound philosophy. Good is the only antidote 
or preventive of evil. You may choose, if you will, whether 
your children's minds d^all be occupied with pure or with 
vicious sentiments, but you can not keep th^oi unoccupied, 
nor can you anticipate or exclude the elements of evil but by 
a positive infusion of s<Hnething better. 
Bat it is not a negative benefit merely that the Sundays 
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lehool confers on the rising generation. Its beautiful le«KHis 
-—its Bible Bt<mes and parables — ^its simple, pure morals, be- 
come the element on which the mind itself grows and ex* 
pands. Like the body, the mind derives its health and 
strength from the food it h nourished with. It becomes pure, 
and large, and lofty, when the thoughts with which it com- 
munes are of that character ; and it is debased, and darkened, 
and debauched by familiarity with low, sensual, and vulgar 
ideas. I think, with a delight bordering on rapture, of the 
anny of children who, in this great and free country, are, from 
their tenderest years, familiarized with the facts and senti- 
ments — with the history, the poetry, the biography, the ethics^ 
and the doctrines of the Bible. With God's blessing, these 
Sunday-schools will make of us a noble people. Say what 
you will about common schools and pc^ular instruction, they 
can not rear up a great and virtuous people without the Bible. 
Let the common school qualify your son to read, and your 
Sunday-school put him into communication with Grod's word, 
and you have a guaranty that common education may prove a 
common blessing, but none at all on any other terms. What 
avails such learning as the common school imparts, if its pu- 
pils are left to derive their sentiments, and opinions, and prin- 
ciples, and habits irom the morality of the streets, from the 
purlieus of grog-shops and sixpenny theatres, from cheap nov- 
els and penny newspapers ? I am free to say, that I know oi 
no reliable, comprehensive provision against the overflowing 
sources of corruption — none applicable, and likely to be ap- 
{died, to that great class of young persons who most need our 
efibrts, beside the system of Sunday-school instruction faith- 
fully carried out to the iiiU extent of its capabilities, and to 
he extent of the grievous want. ^ 

There is one aspect of the Suiwiay-school more impressive 
And important than this — its strictly religious aspect, its in- 
timate connection with the salvation of souk. Sunday* 
aehools impart to the young that elementary aoq[uaiatance 
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with the Gospel which is an ahnost indispensable prereqtii-^ 
site to the successful preaching of the Gospel. A degree of 
knowledge must precede conversion. " How can they beheve 
cm him of whom they have not heard" — of whom they know 
nothing ? The word of God is the sword of the Spirit. The 
preacher appeals to facts and doctrines presumed to be al- 
ready understood, and predicates upon them all his argu- 
ments. This is the way to raise up a holy people. Let the 
diildren be brought forward in the nurture of the Lord, and 
then, when the anointed messenger comes, and the Holy 
Spirit is given, they will find the way made plain before 
them, and we may look confidently for such a succession of 
true revivals of religion as would be inconceivable without 
the Sunday-school. I think, under the more perfect work- 
ing of the system, we may reasonably expect that a much 
lalrger proportion of the people will become pious. Only give 
us enterprising, indefatigable Christian teachers, and the leav- 
en oi the Gospel shall be made to spread through the entire 
rising generation. 

Let me exhort teachers to be faithful to this great trust. 
God will require it at their hands. Strive to make instruction 
thorough — ^to make all comprehend the word of God, and to 
treasure it up in their thoughts. Bo not be impatient, and 
fall into despair in regard to the dull and the inattentive. 
They have souls to save, and if they do not obtain saaie. 
knowledge of the way, how is the indispensable work to be 
aecomplished ? They need your aid more than the ready 
learner. Never despair of them. Labor and pray on, till 
you make at least some deposit of truth in the mind and 
heart. 

Again allow me to reivind you that this system is capable 
of a wider application than it has ever yet received. Let 
every teacher feel that he has a mission to the neglected and 
the poor. Count it a glorious thing to look up a new schol- 
ar for the school, Go into the dark, desolate places — \amg 
I. K 
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eot, in Christ's name — ^bring out the forgotten, unwadied 
sons and daughters of want and sin, and pour into thor 
minds the light of truth. It is probablf their only ohanee 
for heaven. How easy would it be to redeem the maasei ci 
this great city from one half of their sin and woe, if the Sab- 
bathHBchool agency were plied to the utmost ! 

Let the Church remember that the SundayHMshool is its 
right arm. Neither the pastor nor the official men will, if 
they are wise, look coldly upon the Sunday-school. It is the 
nursery from which tender plants are to be removed, by-and- 
by, into the Church. It is the feeder of the Church. It is 
the pi<meer of the preached word. Never suffer the fonday- 
school to want any thing for its complete efficiency. Bett^ 
have preaching but half the time. Better have your church 
dimly lighted. As soon close your class-meetings. What 
you expend in this way is seed-wheat, which will return you 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. If your 
Sunday-school teachers are faithful, be sure you have no 
more useful laborers, no line of operations that will pay 
better.* 

Imagine to yourselves the probable history of one pupil of 
this school, gathered, we will suppose, from the haunts of 
poverty and sin. You begin with an ill-mannered, ignorant 
ragged boy. He must be taught to read, and be clad, per- 
ki^, in order to be made decent to come into the fchool. 
By diligent attention and teaching, this outcast becomes ac- 
quainted with the hidy Scriptures. He is induced to go to 
church, and, in the end, becomes^ {»ous. Su<di cases foe- 

* It will doubtless surprise those who have been in the habit of un- 
d«nmtiiig the ISabbatli-sehool enterprise, or who have given to it little 
attention, to laam, as we do ^eom the Annual Report of the Sunday- 
school Union of our CUurph for the year 1850, that the number of con- 
versions among the scholars has been, for the year 1847, 4118; for the 
year 1848, 8340; for the year 1849, 9014 1 making a total Ibr three 
iofSl,97t. 
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qnently occur. It is an inconsiderable and a very ordi- 
nary event. I will not suppose any thin^ extraordinary. I 
have known such boys to become eminent ministers, who 
turned many to righteousness. I suppose this one to be no 
extraordinary genius — ^that he becomes an honest; working 
man, and an exemplary Christian. He becomes the head of 
a family, whom he trains up in the fear of "God, and his 
children follow in his footsteps, and so on from generation to 
generation through the future. What do you think of the 
teacher who sought out the dirty boy and laid the foundation 
of all this well-doing ? of these happy, pious families ? of this 
succession of pious members in the Church ? of these happy 
deaths, and this glorious accession to heaven's redeemed in- 
haHtants ? What does God think of such an act ? How 
does it Tank in his estimation ? What a work is this for a 
common Christian to perform ! How worth living for, ay, 
and dying Tor ! Every teacher of you may confidently hc^ 
to do as much. Many have, no doubt, done much more, as 
the great day will reveal. Who will faint m such a field ? 
Rather let every young man and woman be ambitious to 
win these laurels. Where else can they lay out their talent 
so well ? In what other field can they sow with so good a 
hope of reaping a harvest ? For, lo, " the kingdom of heaven 
is like to a grain of mnstard-secd, which a man took and 
sowed in his field ; which, indeed, is the least of all seeds ; 
bat when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
beeometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof" 
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XII. 

CHRISTIANS EXAMPLES TO THE WORLD. 

Do aU thiDgs without murmorings aud dispatings that ye may be 
blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life, that I may rej<nce in the day 
of Christ, that I have not ran in vain, neither labored in vain. — ^PhiIm, 
ii., 14-16. 

The most impc»rtaiit duties of religkm are the most fre- 
quently inculcated, and on that account trite. To impress 
ihma on even pious people beoomes a matter of peculiar dif* 
ficulty. Wh&a. we read of them in the Bible, it is c^ten, fixim 
their familiarity, difficult to fix the attention upon them. . It 
is well, when we may, to discuss this class of Christian obli- 
gations in connection witb the high reasons on which they 
cbpend and the vital principles from which they spring. The 
subject of this discourse ofiers us its instruction under this iqpe- 
eial advantage. The faithful performance of Christian duty 
and the diligent cultivation of piety are enjoined by a lekx- 
ence to the Christian's proper office and functicm. ChriS' 
tians are lights^ or, rather, Itwiinaries — light-gwers. They 
are patterns for others, " holding forth the word (rflife.** On 
this account they are exhorted to fidelity and to the highest 
achievements of piety. Such, as I understand it, is the wx- 
soning of the text. 

I. In other parts of the Bible Christians are denominated, 
as they are here, the light of the worid ; and they are called 
upon to let their light shine : " Ye are the light of the world. 
Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candle-stick, that it may give light to all who are in the 
bouse. Let your light so shine before men that tbey may see 
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your good wc^rks, and giorify your Father which 10 in heav« 
«!."♦ The language of our text, under the same figure, oon- 
veys a different lesson. It affirms that Christians do shifu 
as lights of the world. They are its actual sources of illu* 
mination. They impart to the immortal souls around them 
such impressions as they get, and are likely to get, of religion 
and its duties. The mass of men do not go to the highest 
sources of information in forming their opinions on any sub- 
ject. Many are not qualified for such investigations. Many 
more are too idle, or too busy with their own affairs, to give 
the requisite attention to any subject not foiced upcm them by 
their daily pursuits. They judge of other things on the re- 
ports of those no better qualified than themselves to form opin- 
4(m8, but who have, firom some cause, been led to take an in* 
terest in them. In this way men form their opinions on the 
most important subjects. They choose their party in politics, 
not by any careful investigation of principles, but by their ao* 
eidaital associations — ^by the conduct and character of those 
with whom they happen to be acquainted or connected. A 
tyrant, or an oppressor, or a %>, in the guise of a public ofiin 
cer, or at the head of an industrial estaMishment, naturally 
repels from his party and o{nnions those who are in a pac- 
tion to be unfavorably aflected by his disagreeable peculiari* 
ties, while the opposite virtues will prove more efiectual than 
strong arguments and popular harangues in tl^ work of con- 
vincing opponents and gaining adherents. It is under these 
nlent influences, acting upon them spontaneously and fireely, 
as sunbeams fall upon the eye, that men form their ojunioiiA 
of the character of individuals, of benevolent and literary in- 
stitutions, of professi<ms and classes. It is no reflection upon 
the intelligence or independence of men that they receive 
their impressions and form their opinions thus passively. 
They are but obeying the law of their being. They can not 
but be so acted upon by the men and the facts that surround 
♦ Matth., Y., 14-16. 
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them. They have not time, any more than inclination, to 
inveBtigate for themselyes each subject upon which they do 
and must form an opinion. All that I have affirmed of the 
potcer of influence in a lower sphere is specially and emi- 
nently true in regard to its agency in molding religious cfm^ 
ions. Without previous study or careful investigation, we 
find ourselves in possesnon of a religious creed by or before 
the dawn of manhood. Those who have never learned the 
catechism, nor enjoyed religious instructi<Hi in the Sunday- 
school, or in the church, or at home, do nevertheless find them- 
selves indoctrinated, to a certain extent, in religious things. 
They have their fixed ideas in regard to what the Grospel is, 
and to what it requires. They have a certain standard, 
high or low, of Christian morality, and of practical and ex<« 
pc^rimental piety — a standard, too, which is likely to remain 
with them, with modifications less or more consid^able, 
through life. Multitudes have obtained the first principles 
of religion, they know not how, without efibrt or design on 
their part. They have caught them from the living Chris* 
tianity around them. They have received them passively. 
They have been reflected upon them by their religious friends 
and neighbors. Just as they have formed their notions of the 
colors, and complexions, and forms of the material world in 
the light of the sun, which these objects have reflected up(ML 
the eyes of the beholder, so have they formed their ideas 
of the Gospel by the manifestations of its spirit by professed 
Christians. As the most symmetrical and beautiful forms, 
seen in a bad light, impress upon the eye a distorted image, 
so, when professed Christians, the appointed representatives 
of the Gospel — ^the lights of the world — Christ's luminaries 
for this dark sphere, shine dimly, or darkly, or not at all, are 
the religious sentiments of unconverted men degraded, dis- 
torted, or enfeebled, till they are no longer worthy of God or 
fit for man — till they are too gross to purify, and too weak 
and false to convert the soul. Tlw world will believe, not 
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what the pulpit teaches, but what the Ohuxch lives. Itt 
way to Christ and heaven is dark or luminous, just in pro- 
portion as the Church gives forth a clear or a doubtful light. 
The following clause, " holding forth the word of life," 
changes the figure, but inculcates the same lesson. Our 
preaching announces the theory of the Gospel, but the prac- 
tical piety of the Church must supply the illustrations and 
proofs of our doctrine.* We can announce the principle, but 
yours it is to demonstrate it — to exemplify it, to show its 
practicaHlity, its real application, its worth. Men are wont 
to bestow but little honor upon a mere theory. They want 
to know what it is worth in practice, and by that standard 
they estimate its value. We do not trouble ourselves to 
study the abstruse principles of art or science, but are eager 
to know its uses, and are ready to bestow our meed of ad- 
miration upon the philosopher who shows us the applications 
and utility of his discovery or his principles. We admire the 
genius and skill of the architect, but not till he can point out 
to us the goodly proportions, and graceful ornaments, and 
convenient apartments of some noble structure which ex- 
emplify his recondite theories. Few, comparatively, can be 
judges of the erudition and sagacity of a physician until 
they have been well tested by his practice, but all are 
ready to honor the medicine that has proved its efficacy by 
curing dangerous and inveterate diseases. I may leave these 
familiar illustrations to be applied by my hearers to the sub- 
ject under discussion. I will only observe, in passing on to 
the farther elucidation of the text, that religion can not rea- 
sonably object to being judged by its fruits as they appear in 
its disciples. It is a complaint often, but unjustly made by 
us, that the world forms its estimate of Christianity by the 
imperfect Jives of its professors, and not from the Bible, the 
unpolluted fountain of holy doctrine. It is sufficient to an- 
swOT, that, ccmatituted as men are, they can not b«t form 
their opinions of any theory claiming to h9 true and useful, 
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by its practioal working. Now the Goi^l profenes to be a 
system of practical truths, designed for men in the present 
state, and destined to vfotk great changes and meliorations 
in human character, if it fails of ]»roducing these improye- 
ments — if it turns out to be unadapted to the ends proposed 
— if men are not transformed, and made upright, and benev- 
olent, and spritual, under its operations, it is nothing wcnrth 
as a system of religion. It may, like other fine-spun, inge- 
nious theories, appear well in an essay or a harangue, bat 
it is not fit for man. He must have a religion that lifts him 
up out of his depravity, and profligacy, and wretchedness, 
and makes him like God, or his doom is inevitable. No, we 
may not refuse to submit Christianity to this ordeal. To it 
Christ has intrusted his own honors. To it our ministry ap- 
peals : '' Ye are our epistle, known and read of all men.'' We 
announce the proposition, your Uves constitute the great, 
pregnant illustration and demonstration in the sight of 
heaven and earth. " Ye shine as lights in the world, hold- 
ing forth the word of life." 

II. Brethren, you now have a clear perception of the doc- 
trine of our text. Let us proceed to the exhortation which the ' 
apostle deduces from it. Thus far we have been attempting 
to develop a strong motive to a spotless, self-denying Chris- 
tian life. Your piety constitutes the world's standard of the 
Gospel. It is, in a very important sense, God's chosen. in- 
strument for convincing and saving sinners. Thai do your 
duty well. Make a fiill proof of this ministry which Heav- 
en has committed to you. Let men see in your examples a 
true, and a beautiful, and a powerful illustrati(«i of the re- 
ligious system which Christ proclaimed in his ministry, and 
sealed with the blood of his cross. " Do all things with- 
out murmurings and disjnitings'' without grunibling and 
altercation. Bo not dole out your obedience and your sacri- 
fices as- if afraid of going beyond the minimum of religion. 
Proceed upon a scale of large and generous liberality. Do 
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not act toward Christ as if you believed the old slander, 
" that he is an austere man, reaping what he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not strewed." Inquire how 
much can I, not how Uttle may I do. Nothing is more ob- 
vious than that many professors of religion gauge their piety 
to the lowest standard which they deem compatible with 
personal safety. They mean to avoid damnation, but they 
do not aim at any thing higher, or more than that. They 
fall into a style of religion which just keeps their hopes of 
heaven alive, and then bid defiance to every attempt to 
awaken and urge them on to better things. All arguments, 
all exhortations to higher attainments and performances, and 
to greater sacrifices, they treat with cool indifference, or 
taunt as the mere extravagance and declamation of the pulpit. 
The most convincing arguments and the most urgent ex- 
hortations leave them where they find them, satisfied with 
themselves, and firmly resolved neith^ to pray more, nor do 
more, nor give more. In their hearts they take sides against 
all extra fervor, and activity, and heart consecration, as sa- 
voring of novelty, and ultraism, and enthusiasm. I have 
said that a «* large class of professors pitch and keep their 
standard at the lowest point deemed compatible with salva- 
tion. Let us see what is the probable result of such a piety. 
In the first place, it does not lay its account with doing 
any positive, earnest thing for the salvation of others. Its 
" light" is not clear enough to guide or draw them — its ex- 
ample is too dubious and feeble to move or entice — it only 
provokes skepticism or contempt for the Gospel. If all 
Christians were of this stamp, all sinners would, in so far as 
depends on them, be damned. But what success is this frig- 
id, meagre, selfish piety Hkely to have in taking care of it- 
self. It works upon a minimum scale. It fixes its standard 
at the lowest point compatible with safety. It is miiversal- 
ly true that the best of men fall below their own standard. 
This they do by a sort of moral necessity, for Ihey are weak 

K2 
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and imperfect ; while the Gospel rule is divine, and there^ 
fbie perfect. Now, if the best Christians fail in satisfying 
the full measure of their purposes, are the lowest and fee* 
blest likely to be more successful ? more likely to walk in* 
variably by the rule they have prescribed to themselves ? 
And what if they fall below a standard which they have de- 
liberately fixed at the lowest point known to saving Chris* 
tianity ? They are, if saints at all, the least of all lainta. 
They make more false steps, are guilty of more negligences 
than others, and yet they are, at best, only a step above the 
line of demarkation between Christians and them who are 
no Christians at all. I submit, in all plainness and afieo* 
tion, to these moderate, cautious, amphibious disciples, whp 
" murmiur'' at every new demand upon them, who " dispute'* 
every inch of ground that conscience and Christ compel them 
to take in advance, that they are in a way which puts their 
salvation in perpetual jeopardy. They are ever upon the 
extreme edge of the thin, cmmbling crust that covers a 
yawning, burning volcano. I ask them whether they can 
afford to trust their souls to the perils of a career which, if 
it does not lead to inevitable ruin, hoiust be wholly made up 
of hair-breadth escapes ? 

But I wander ficom the true import of my text, which ex- 
horts us to the cultivation of a lofty, earnest, unreserved, self- 
sacrificing piety, because such a piety is indispensable to the 
fulfillment of our function as lights of the world, as God*s un- 
ordained but anointed ministers, appointed to hold forth the 
" word of life" for the salvation of others. In order to obtain 
qualifications requisite to the fulfillment of this mission are 
we exhorted to do all things without murmunngs or disput- 
ings, that we may be ** harmless, UamdesSt without rebuked 

1. " Harmless." If we could accurately determine how 
large a proportion of professing Christians really contribute 
any thing toward the efficiency of the Gospel in the salva- 
tion of sinners, we should probably all be surprised at the 
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nmnber of those who, in the language of political eo(momy, 
are eonsumen, but not producers — who never attain to such 
fervency, and consistency, and activity as are necessary ^\o 
awaken a sinner or strengthen a believer, while they have 
to be sustained, and helped, and really carried by the piety 
of the Church. Such halting, unfruitful Christians hardly 
expect to do much good, but it seldom occurs to them that 
they may be doing incalculable harm. And yet such is the 
teaching of our text, and we are called to a cheerful, hearty, 
unstinted performance of all Christian duties, if we even 
aspire so high as the negative virtue of being *' harmless." 
" Bo all things .... that ye may be harmless.*' There i» 
impressive solemnity in the thought that every Christian has 
work allotted him which no one else will do or can do for 
him. He has a mission to fulfill which involves weal <a 
woe to some others, and none but he can fulfill that mission. 
He is appointed to give light. If he withholds it, somebody 
is left in darkness through his fault. He is to hold forth the 
word of life. He is depended on for that duty. He actually 
does shine ; he practically does set forth a Christian exam- 
ine ; such light and such examples as they are, for evil it may 
be, for evil we know they are, if he does not do his duty faith- 
fully. Now it were far better that a sinner should never 
know a professor of religion, than to come under the influence 
of one of no vitality and power. If left wholly without bad 
^cimens of Christianity, he might perhaps resort to the 
fountain-head for his estimate of the Gospel ; at least, he 
would not be disgusted with the pure waters of life by the 
beverage commended to his loathing appetite in the name 
of Christ. A Christian of the type I have described is as a 
sentinel who sleeps at his post, and so end^gers the whole 
army by this betrayal of his trust. He is as a watchman 
who leaves his post of observation, or nods upon it while the 
city is in flames. A Church made up of such members if 
pireciBely the most insuperable obstacle to a revival of fs- 
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ligkm. It quenches and rep^ the Holy %»rit. It efailk and 
disheartens the preacher. Better ibr him to stand alone, as 
Ptftil did on Mars' Hill, or as Henry Martjrn did in the me*^ 
tropolis of Persia. Then the preacher knows there are none 
but God and his enemies near, and acts accordingly. 

2. '* Blamelbss." It were no doubt a great improvement 
upon the actual condition of the Church if all its members 
were harmless — ^were so consistent in their Christian course 
as to bring no reproach upon the cause of Christ, and to pre- 
sent no obstacle in the way of the propagation of the Gospel. 
How many feeble believers would be saved, who are now 
•educed from their integrity by lax examples and associa- 
tions ! How many sinners would be converted, who are now 
oonfirmed in their impenitence and neglect of religion by see- 
ing so many professors no more circumspect, no more spirit- 
ual, no less worldly than themselves ! Btill, we must con- 
fess, that to be harmless merely constitutes a very degraded 
tjrpe of piety. If Christians are to aspire no higher than this 
mere negative virtue, we may well inquire, what is to be- 
come of the world ? The salvation of sinners requires a great 
outlay oi positive power. They tend to evil. They have a 
natural proclivity to sin and to hell, and it only requires that 
they be let alone, that the Church should content itself with 
dmng no harm, in order to insure the ruin of the world. We 
are, therefore, to be blameless as well as harmless. We 
are to beware of the guilt of so low a style of living as shall 
merely do no injury to others. Their case is so bad as to re- 
quire remedies — positive interferences. We are their depend- 
ence in their great moral exigency — are the lights by which 
their sliding steps are to be turned away iirom the gates of 
hell. We are to hold forth the word of life ; not to wait 
till w6 are importuned for counsel and help, but to. thrust re- 
ligion upon them by the lustre of our piety — ^by the energy 
of our godly examples, and the melting ardors of our expos- 
tulattotts and mitfeaties. Not to do all this — not to do it 
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k&bituftlly and peneveringly, is to be guilty of a high crime 
against immortal souls — ^is to be blamewcnrthy to a degree 
which human language is not adequate to expcess. Tho 
word which in our text is blamdesSj should rather be ren* 
dered unmixed or urutdulterated, sincb&e ; aiid it implies 
that high degree of piety, fieur above mere harndessness, which 
is necessary for a right performance of our duty as lights of 
the world — ^as pattern Christians appointed to " hold forth 
the word of life." For the due fulfillment of this function, 
nothing less will do than a profouikl, unreserved consecration 
to God — a piety so thorough and universal as will make 
itself ^^ by all within its sphere. We are not always <« 
our guard. We know not how we are appearing to behold- 
ers at all times and in our unguarded moments. Our only 
security against failures in this high duty, against doing in- 
finite harm to souls, is to be found in that absc^ute, unre- 
served piety which bums and shines incessantly. We ought 
ever and unconsciously to give out this Christian light, so 
that all around us will be compelled to receive its beams, 
just as the sun in his career pours forth a tide of efiVdgenoe 
so plenteous and brilliant that all dariL places are visited and 
illumined — all living things penetrated by its warmth, and 
bathed in its radiance. 

3. " Without rebuke." The language of our text puts 
forth a yet higher demand upon those to whom the illumin- 
ation and conversion of this dark, wicked world are intrusted. 
Not satisfied with being " Iiarndess and blamdesSy' terras 
which, as we have seen, imply no ordinary piety, Uiey are 
to be '^tpithotU rebuke'' — unrebukable in the midst, even, ^ 
this captious, watchful, unjust world. They must, in this 
high duty, " avoid the appearance of eviL" In order to Uiis, 
they must put forth the most strenuous exertion inMoing 
good. It must be their aim perpetAally to pnMnoote the sal- 
vation of souls. I am unaUe to pffl<ceive how the depository 
of such a trust can clear hinutelf of just reproaches, if he 
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neglect any opportunity of leading a anner to Jesus — of en* 
lightening or instructing the ignorant, of warning the im- 
penitent, of helping onwarcl in his course the feehle, tempted 
soul. I appeal to the conscience of every Christian whether 
he can esteem himself ahoye just censure and merited rebuke 
so long as he shall omit to use aU his inflnence and talents 
for the jNTomotion of religion ? In such a world of guilty, 
perishing souls, can he be innocent who abandons one sinner 
to die in his transgressions ? 

III. The reasons on which these exacting demands upon 
us are founded I stated at the outset. They spring necessari* 
ly from our relation to the scheme of recovering grace. We 
are appointed to held forth the toord of life — to illuminate 
the world. This comprehensive, massive argument, how- 
ever, is presented by our text in some of its minor propositions, 
on which it may be profitable for a few moments to meditate. 

1. "Ye are the children of God in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation.*' Much may reasonably be demanded 
from those who are honored with such a parentage. Their 
blood is presumed to be untainted. Their training has been 
of the best. They are familiar with the divincst models of 
all virtues and excellences. They act under the sublimest 
motives and fer the most glorious rewards. They are God's 
representatives in this dark world. He points to them as 
his sons and daughters, and challenges the scrutiny of friend 
and £»e. He says of them, <* These are my jewels*' — ^these 
are they who shall reign with me in white. " And the Lord 
said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my servant Job, that 
there is none like him in the earth ; a perfect and an upright 
man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil ?"♦ 

As the sons of Crod, we bear with us an infallible stand- 
ard of all purity and all piety. We bear his image, which 
the sinner has lost. This we are ever to exhibit before men, 
to remind them of what they have lost ; to provoke their ad 
• Job, i., S. 
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miration, and show them perpetually the one pau^rt which 
will admit them into heaven. A$ Crod*$ sans, we are pn» 
•omed to sympathize^ with hit interests, and sentimepts, and 
designs. We know his^love for sinners and his intense zeal 
to save them. We are presumed to recognize, as part and 
parcel of our family concerns, the outlay of sufiering, and 
efibrt, and hlood made hy Him who is our-^lder brother, and 
through whom we receive the inheritance. ! we can not 
think of ourselves as children of God without recognizing 
obligations of infinite strength and sacredness to become co- 
woricers with him in saving sinners. We long^ to do his wilL 
We bum to testify our filial gratitude. We pant for oppor- 
tunities to show forth his praise, to dazzle the wwld's ^e 
with the lustre of his honors, to shame the world's impm&i- 
tence by the proclamations of his grace. 

2. The sons of God represent him and his cause in the 
midst '* OF A CROOKED AND PERVERSE NATION,'' in the midst 
of rebels and enemies, by whom his will is neglected and his 
lK)nor contemned. They go astray from their youth. They 
perpetually deviate from right paths ; and to themselves 
and others represent God as a hard master, and his ways as 
unequal. It is the fearful declaration of the Scriptures, that 
they hate God, and desire not a knowledge of his ways. They 
not only will not come to the light, that their deeds may be 
madb manifest and reproved, but they " hate the light." They 
strenuously object to the inteiforence of Christians for their 
salvation. The tendency of such a course is manifest. It 
is to utter darkness and depravity. But for the presence of 
Christian truth and examjde among them, sinners would in- 
evitably d^enerate into Atheists or idolaters. All hit^rj 
goes to establish ^e truth of this assertion. This swifl de- 
cline to the worst corruption is checked by the presenoe of 
the pious, who are "the salt of the earth." And God de- 
pends upon them to interpose effectual remedies. Their lif^ 
and their moral resources are the aj^inted antidote. Thuy 
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are to illustrate in the presence of the wanderer — in the 
midst i^ a crooked generation — the strait and narrow way 
that lefds to life. They are to poor the light ef truth upon 
f4ind eyes that will not choose to see. They are assidu- 
ously to hxAd up the perfect standard of the Gospel hefore 
the profligate multitude, who shrink away from it as horn a 
goigon dire. The sinner, in his penrersity and strange infat- 
naticm, strives against the manifestation of the truth. He 
would fain extinguish the luminary that o&n its heams to 
chebr his dark path. He says, " Away with your ohtrusive 
light. I see n<tthing hut pitfalls now ; hu^ I shall walk very 
securely, provided you will only leave me in the dark. I can 
then stride safely over this thin crust that holds me out of 
hell." But the sons of God may not heed such expostula- 
tions. They are here for the very purpose of irradiating this 
dark region. The more their function is contemned and hated, 
the more it is needed. They have their ofders from heaven, 
to whidi they are guides^ Every Ohristian has a tordi in 
his hand, from which he flashes light upon unwilling no less 
than willing eyes. He symholizes Christ's compassion, which 
€Ovets intimacy with the sorest maladies, and he plucks the 
devil's captives away even as hrands hem the huming, out 
of the very edge of hell. 

3. I have already sufficiently developed the argument and 
the duty inculcated in the fundamental proposition of the^xt, 
*' Ye do shine as lights, holding forth the word of life." I 
will aalj add, that a portion of this moral power intrusted to 
us £ar the salvation of sinners is emharked upon every Ohri»> 
tian act and eflbrt. The consistent religious life, the holy 
conversation, the stem integrity in husiness, the active henev- 
oknee, the whole godly example of the true discijde, are all so 
many media through which light and conviction are conveyed 
to the consciences of the ungodly. Still more, perhaps, when 
they hear with them the sancticms of an unquestionable sin- 
oedty, are the directly religious perinrnanoes of true Ohns- 
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tians olothed with vmiious measures of divine efficacy. The 
honest reproof, the faithful warning, the afiectionate expostu- 
lation, the yisit to the sick-hed, the prayer, the song of praise, 
the holy sacrament — ^these, and other properly religious acts, 
~ are mighty, through God, in their influence upon human and 
immortal destinies. Every Christian does well to remember 
that upon the faithful performance of these duties depends, not 
only the well-being of the Church and of the souls that com- 
pose it, but, to a great extent, the maintenance of those in- 
fluences upon which hangs the conversion of wicked men. 
Faithfully and spiritually performed, our religious duties are 
endowed, with power from on high. Neglected altogether, 
or coldly and negligently performed, they are not only power- 
less and useless, but constitute chief hinderances in the way 
of religion. An assembly of holy men and women, gathered 
for prayer, and fellowship, and holy communion with Father, 
Son, and Spirit, in the full exercise of faith and charity, con- 
stitutes by far the most powerful agency for convincing and 
converting ungodly men known to the arrangements of Christ 
upon earth. With even two or three so met and so employed 
Christ meets, and asks what they wish within the compass 
of the Church's wants, and Christ's veracity is pledged to 
grant it. Now by how much these and kindred Christian 
duties are powerful f(Nr good, by so much is their neglect or 
malperformance to the last degree pernicious. This sacred 
convocation, virhich can call down Heaven's energies, must 
reverence its own institution. It must woo and adore this 
divine presence. It must not lightly forsake this assembling 
together, as the manner of some is. K the first call of busi- 
ness or of pleasure is sufficient to detain the Christian £rom 
the sanctuary — if the first cold or cloudy day leaves half its 
seats vacant, then ia the lie eflTectually given to the entire 
theory of God's special presence and special blessing, and 
procUmation is made by every absentee, louder than a thou- 
sand denials, that religion ai^ its duties are not, afler all. 
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especially important, ,and that, in year jndgment, it is saHnr 
to neglect Church on Sunday than yonr business on Monday. 
Let no one doubt that such examples are deeply impressiye. 
They shine with a most bewildering glaie upon the world. 
They hold forth no dubious intimations of the real state d 
jnety that prevails, and are of power to counteract the effica- 
cy of many sermons. The professor of religion who conforms 
to all Christian moralities, and yet neglects the means and 
institutions of grace recognized in his church coy^mnt, plants 
an efiectual barrier between the most faithfol preaching and 
the sinner's conscience. The man who, by professing relig- 
i(m, takes it upon him to represent and hold fi»rth the Gospel, 
becomes a part of its recognized agency, and he must keej* 
himself in harmony with the entire machinery, or its action 
will be obstructed. A careless, irreverent, staring, slumber- 
ing Christian worshiper always fills me with dismay. He is a 
non-conductor in the electric circle along which religious sym- 
pa^es, and with them divine influences, are wont to flow. 
I cease to expect much good from any efibrt of the preacherl 
The man, for the chilling, piuralyzing influence of his oomr 
nolency or his vacuity, might as well stand up in the aisle, 
and announce to sinners that the business on hand is not so 
very important, after all — ^not very urgent at present, and 
easily managed when they are ready to enter upon it. 

4. This view of the subject is followed by a distinct and 
most impressive argument for zeal and fidelity in the last 
member of my text — " That I may rejoice, in the day ofOhrist, 
that I have not run in vain, neither labored in vain." On this 
I may not dwell at any length. Paul trembled for the en- 
tire result of his ministry, if the Church should fail in this 
essential oo-operation. Preaching could effect nothing, if 
Christians did not let their light shine, and hold forth the 
word of life. Their own salvation is put in jeopardy, if they 
fail in fulfilling their appropriate duties ; for it is a law im- 
pressed upon every part of God's universe, that whatever will 
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Bot work, and satisfy its proper fimctioii, decays and dies. 
But outside the boundaries of the Chureh> all must be deso- 
lati<A and darkness beyond the sj^re of its light and the ef- 
ficaeies of its examjde. The apostle's hope of heaven grew 
ditn in the contemplation of such a possible recreancy. His 
knowledge, his eloqu^ice, his miracles, his mission to the 
third heavens, with its revelations, were to be defeated and 
dishonored, if the Church should betray its trust. Without 
its prayers and spiritual efficiency, the Word of God would 
no longer be quick and powerful — ^the Gospel would no longer 
be the power of God unto salvaticm — Christ would have 
died in vain. All this is clearly implied in the words I have 
quoted. 

I make two inferences. 

1 . It is a seriouS) as well as a glorious thing, to be a Chris- 
tian. The weight of the Church's responsibility is incaleih 
lable. 

2. Each individual is answeraUe fw the efficacy of the 
Gospel. . He can not shake off the burden by neglect, or for* 
getfnlness, or even by backsliding. 



XIII. 

THE BREVITY OF MAN'S PROBATION. 

Tet a little while is the light with yon. Walk while ye hare the 
K^t, lest daiknett come npon yoa; for he that walketh in darkoets 
knowetb not whither he goeth. While ye have the light, believe ia 
the light, that ye may be the children of light. — John, xii., 35, 36. 

This exhortation was delivered by our Lord in view of his 
own departure from the world, and only a few days before that 
event. His triumphant entry into Jerusalem amid a mul- 
titude of admiring, applauding folkwers, while it increased 
the alann and exasperated the ^mity ^the Jewnh^rukts, 
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bad excited a more inteiiie and wiAb-tfsetA cimositj to wit- 
noM his miracle! and liaten to his teachiags. The eag«r ior 
qmnes of some Grecian proselytes, who had come np to the 
least of the Passover, led to the annooncemait of the text. 
To them, or perhaps to the apostles through whom they had 
nuide applicatimi to Jesus for an audience, he abruptly de* 
dared the near approach of his death, whidi was necessary 
to the fulfiUment of his mission. This was wholly at vari- 
ance with their preconceived notiims of the Mesuah, whose 
reign, according to the Jewish Scriptures, was to be perpet- 
ual. Without stopping to exfdain so grave a diffi<^ty, ova 
Lord admonished them of the importance of improving the 
brief period in which they might still profit by his instruo- 
ticms. ''Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk 
while ye have the light, lest darkness come upoa you ; for 
he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth." 
The irreligious usually think of only two of the conditions 
on which their conversion is suspended — ^the greatness of the 
divine mercy, and their own free agency — and tbese con- 
ditions they are ever wont to consider as in their own power. 
As God is unchangeable and €i an infinite compassion, they 
imagine that they may certainly rely upon his readiness to 
save whenever they shall conclude to accept of the divine 
assistance. ' The movement d their own will, which is the 
other ccmdition to be satisfied, is confessedly within their own 
control, so that the concurrence on which so much depends 
a^^ars a matter of very easy attainment, about which there 
is no pressing demand for either great haste ot great solici- 
tude. As God is deemed to be always in readiness to receive 
the returning penitent, and it is the sinner's own business to 
repent, he has the matter very much iahis own bands, and 
may properly choose the most convenient time for the begin- 
ning of his new career. Now our text fully recognizes bo^ 
of these fundamental conditions. It is an explicit tender of 
' God's faelp» and tax avowed aj^al to man's free tLgeaey, and 
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yet it refers to other facts of great efficacy and moment m 
the wcnrking out of a Burner's salvatioit. It teaches us that 
time is both an essential and a vanishing element in this pro- 
cess. It refers to very material contingencies, on which a 
sober^aunded man will ponder much before deciding that it 
may be safe, by a summary and indefinite pos^nement, to 
dispose of a question so important as that which our minis- 
toy is ever pressing upon him. 

It has alwa3^ struck me as not a httle remarkable, that 
our Savior's ministry should have been confined to a period 
io Inief as two and a half, or, at most, three years. He 
did not commence it till he was thirty years of age, thm:^ 
endowed with all human and divine resources for the ful- 
fillment of his high mis»on. When but a child, his wisdom 
and eloquence excited the pvofbund astonii^mient of the Jew- 
ish doctors. Why the commencement of his active labors 
was postponed for so many years after his arrival at man- 
hood, surrounded as he was by such pressing spiritual wants, 
is a questicm that can only be referred to the' sovereign will 
of God. So it seemed good in His sight, *' who wwketh all 
things according to the counsels of his own will." And then, 
how brief a period was that of his actual ministry for the ao- 
complishment of the vast designs of the Christian dispensa- 
timi — for laying the foundations of a universal kingdom des- 
tined to triumph over all earthly powers and all diabolical 
(opposition ! How few, comparatively, had been permitted 
to listen to the Savior's message I How very narrow was 
the sphere of his activities, who yet came to be the Savior 
of the world ! He had made, at the time under oonsidera- 
timi', but a handful of disciples, and yet his race was nearly 
run, and his ministry almost aecomplished. In proportioii 
as the time was short, it was precious to those who had not 
yet accepted of him. The greater their former negligence, 
the more urgent their present necessities. ''Yet a little 
while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
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lest darknees come upon you/* Not Good's plenitucle of mer^ 
ej — not the ability ^ sinnen to i^pent, bat the breyity a^d 
rapid flight of time, was the Savior's argument with the unr 
converted Jews. Grod is indeed ready to save. Men may 
indeed become rdigions, but not without reference to some- 
thing farther-HBot at all times alike. These great facili- 
ties are ccmstantly lonng their value to him who neglects to 
use them. The sinner is perpetually trading to a pcant 
when both will be worthless to him. His heaven and earth 
are constantly passing away. His destiny hastens to its ac- 
complishment. With his free will, and his power to become 
a Christian, he is moving away from God and his mercy, 
and so the chances kit the needful co-operation are steadily 
^minishinff. 

" Yet a little while is the light with you." That was the 
Savior's argument with the impenitMit Jews, and riiall be 
ours. It is startling to think upon the proverbial brevity of 
human life, when we recollect that a lifetime ii the veiy 
longest period that can be given to the^ working out of our 
salvation. Think of the greatness of the work to be done, 
and of the magnitude of the interests involved in doing it 
well. The' conformity of our low, nnful nature to the divine 
image— preparatbn for etbenitt — these are the ends set 
befere us in the Gospel. To say nothing of the great wodc 
of moral transformation that must be acccnnplished, let us 
cmitemplate the interests, future and eternal, for which we 
are called to labor. Men cheerfully devote years of prepara- 
tion, of practice, and study, to the acquisitioii of the trade or 
profession by which they are to obtain their livelihood in the 
world. If we apply this analogy to the pursuits and enj^- 
ments of eternity, fer which our lifetime ccmstitutes the en- 
tire career of preparation and probatimi, how short, how in- 
adequate do threescore years and ten appear in contrast with 
the endless, blessed duration of whieh th^ may constitute the 
dawn and the introductioa ! 
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But men very much overrate their prospects, and the du- 
ration of their season of trial, when they calculate on this, the 
longest period through which human life is wont to he pro- 
tracted. Many years have already passed away hefore we 
reach the pcnnt where the work of voluntary preparation for 
heaven commences. Childhood, under the tutelage of pious 
parents, is indeed a season of inestimahle value, in reference 
to the formation of religious character, hut in regard to the 
most of those who have advanced into active life without pi- 
ety, it has been so misimproved as to he something worse than 
useless. Through want of careful culture, habits have been 
fi^rmed and ideas imbibed which are now the chief obstacles 
to coBvenion — ^which constitute the identical reasons why 
the anner remains impenitent. The closing years of a pro- 
tracted life are usually even less valuable for the purposes of 
our mond probation than those of neglected ehildhood and 
youth. The foundktions of piety are seldom laid later than in 
middle life. A religious career is, indeed, sometimes com- 
menced in old age ; but such instances are so rare as to con- 
stitute exceptions, which in no way afiect our argument In 
a vast majority of individuals — ^I think in full nine instances 
in ten — convendon occurs between twelve or fifteen, and thir^ 
ty or thirty-five years of age ; so that we may regard twenty 
years, and not threescore and ten, as, practically, the term of 
pfobati(Hi. Numbers become pious earlier and later than the 
epochs referred to ; but we are to regard the general results 
of the past in measuring our expectations for the future. What 
has been will reappear in the history of the present and of com- 
ing generations. There is no certain limit to God's mercy. 
There is no restriction here upon human agency ; but these, 
we may be sure, will continue to develop results similar, for 
the mort part, to those already exhibited. Old age, we may 
be confident, will never be a favorable season for conversion. 
Of those who pass away their youth and early manhood in 
impenitenoe, few will afterward become pious. The period 
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we have indicated, which intervenes between childhood and 
mature manhood, must ever conititute the day of probation 
— " the little while" in which " the light is with us." After 
that the shades begin to appear, so that he that walketh 
knoweth not whither he goeth. Then cometh the night, 
when no man can work. 

I have already adverted to perhaps the most common 
ground of procrastination in religion, the unner's confidence 
in God*s continued willingness to save him, and I mention it 
again to show the utter insufficiency of such a trust. Grod*s 
mercy, indeed, does not change, but our rdations to it nta^y 
which will have the same efiect upon our proq)ects {en eter* 
nity. I am not aware that any expect God to show any 
special favoritism toward those who perseiwre in impeni- 
tence. The man who refuses obedience to-day can not rea- 
sonably expect that more helps and higher rewards, will be 
ofiered him to-morrow. On the contrary, the Bible always 
admonishes us that, by every day's delay, our condition is 
made essentially worse. Not only is the probalnlity that 
we shall become Christians diminished, but it is absolutely 
impossible to become as holy and happy as we might hare 
been by an earlier devotion of the heart to Christ. To-day 
is ever the accepted time, and the day of salvation. To-iiay, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart. The entire 
volume of holy writings does not c<mtain an intimation that 
any future time will be more favorable to repentance than 
the present moment. As we are under the most sacred ob- 
ligation to cease at once to sin against God, so his grace is 
pledged to aid a present religious movement, but not at all 
to a postponed one. Not only is guilt involved in every day*s 
postponement, but both risk and certain loss. We imilti- 
;>ly the chances against being ccmverted at all, and at the 
same time impair irretrievably our fiiture piety, should we 
vet come to a better mind, and turn away from our sins. 
But I have no need of so strong an argument Let us aup^ 
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pose no more than that God will not favor the sinner with 
special grace in proportion to his neglect and opposition in 
reference to that already given, and we have the ground for 
a most instructive conclusion. By the most favorahle view 
of the case, then, the gracious influence remains the same. 
At least, it does not become stronger in indulgence to the 
sinner's opposition ; but the case c^ the impenitent becomes, 
meantime, constantly more inveterate^ and of more difficult 
treatment. The causes which render a divine interposition 
necessary are gaining strength perpetnally. The fundamental 
difficulty is this, ** The natural heart is enmity against God." 
This is a universal malady ; though, through the grace of 
God, we often see the young, who have been consecrated to 
the Savior with faith and prayer, transformed into the divine 
image by a process so gentle and imperceptible as almost to 
seem the result of natural development. In the irreligibus, 
however, this enmity gains strength with the progress of 
years, and ramifies, by a thousand roots and branches, through 
the whole moral character. This it does, like the other pro- 
pensities of our nature, by a spontaneous growth . But what it 
chiefly concerns us in this place to consider, this hostility to 
God is perpetually exasperated in the conflicts of the uniegen- 
erate heart with the claims of the Gospel. We gmw dis- 
pleased, angry, and indignant, and at last incurably alienated 
in regard even to our best friends, who are forever reproaching 
us with follies and vices, and, though confessedly guilty, we 
are indisposed to reform. Thus we act unavoidably, and by 
the laws of our nature ; £>r we can not long remain wholly 
passive under these accusations. We must place ourselves in 
an attitude more compatible with ease and self-respect. We 
must resist or submit. So it is in the controversy of the im- 
penitent with the Gospel. Its urgent, uncompromising, and 
reiterated demands irritate their feelings. Their hearts are 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. They 
Mtf not have this man to reign over them. AppMla to oon* 
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science are regarded as intrasiDiis, distastdul and impertmeiit, 
till at length the preacher, and his message, and his Master, are 
ranked among the spcnlers of innocent pursuits and pleasures. 
Now what are the moral farces by which all this increasing 
o|^position to religion is to be overcome ? If our ccmtinuance 
in sin has not the effect to conciliate God's favor and insuie 
larger bestowments of grace, then our portion has become 
practically worse under this system <^ procrastinati(»i. 

But not the enmity of the heart alone-— our other spiritual 
foes have grown stronger by the delay. The love (^ the 
world has obtained a more powerful dominion over us, and 
so long as we love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in us. We become connected with the world by more and 
more powerful ties. A taste for wealth, or honor, ex luxury, 
or ease has been cultivated. Self has been pampered, pride 
engendered or fostered. 

At the same tima that the antagonist sentiments have 
made such jnrogress, those favorable to religion have lost a 
poartion of their force and authority. The moral feelings, es- 
pecially, have grown blunt under the repeated acts dT vio- 
lence perpetrated against them. The sense of duty is no 
loi^r clear and unambiguous. The responses of conscience 
are mmre feeble and less authoritative. What is hardly less 
deplorable, the sinner loses all self-reliance. He has vic^- 
ted his pledges and resolutions, till he lacks the moral cour- 
age either to vow or to resolve. He feels himself oppressed 
with an imbecility of purpose, and a unking of heart, under 
which the beginning d* religious action becomes well-nigh 
impracticable. I will not affirm that I have described a 
progress common to all impenitent sinners who have ne^ect* 
ed many invitations, but I am sure I have pointed out a 
oommMi tendency, and a not uncommon experience, which, 
in s<xne form and to some degree, many will recognisee as 
their own. 

So £u I hava supposed that the positiTe agmidos by vhkk 
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tlie Gospel niges itself upcm the sinner's acceptance, remain 
unimpidred in their strength and activity. And yet, under 
this most favorable eupposition, we have seen the condition 
of the imrepenting sinner become wrorse and worse. His 
salvation is made increasingly difficult by growing hostility 
to God, and growing attachments to the world — ^by bluntetl 
ii»ral perceptions, and by confirmed habits of procrastina- 
tion, and bad faith toward his own convictions and secret 
vows. A state of things is thus induced which manifestly 
requires a great increase of external influence in order to 
counteract so many new or strengthened elements of (^posi- 
tion to God. But we are not at liberty to stop here. Wo 
can not concede so much. We are compelled to add, that 
i^iile the forces opposed to religion are constantly acquiring 
new power, the favoring influences do not gain a correspond- 
ing vigor — ^they do not even remain stationary, but gradual- 
ly decline in their intenseness and efficiency, so that, while 
resistance to Grod is ccmstantly accumulating strength, the 
only counteracting agencies are losing it. This is alike true 
of the providential and the sjnritual agencies employed in 
bringing men to repentance. 

Temporal blessings are designed as means of grace. God 
wonld by them impress us with a lively sense of his good- 
ness. He would awaken our gratitude, and provoke our 
love, and eneourage our obedience. And these are the e^ 
fects of God's providential favors bestowed upon pious souls. 
Upon the impenitait, however, manifestations of the divine 
benev^ence are wholly lost as to any religious influence, 
and they exert an additional and positively evil influence in 
promoting the love of the world, and in inducing the un- 
sanctifled mind to be satisfied with sensual, perishing enjoy- 
ments. The light is thus turned into darkness — ^incitements 
to piety into the temptations and the facilities of sin. Ad- 
vermties and chastisements also, always sent as messengers 
of good to w«an w bom tbe w<nrld and its seductions, and 
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to awaken longing desires after the uninterrapted enjoymenti 
of heaven, produce, in their operations upon the unconvert- 
ed, results of quite an opposite character. They are apt to 
sour the feelings and harden the heart. They l^i^ to re- 
pining, and discontent, and Utter c(«nidaints — to the arraign- 
ment of God's goodness, and equity, and impartiality, or to a 
practical atheism which excludes all divine supervunon and 
agency from a world so constantly disturbed with untoward 
and disastrous events. 

When such sentiments become habitual, when God's mer- 
cies and judgments are alike misinterpreted and misim- 
proved, the mind, it is obvious^ is closed against a class of 
agencies not only very efficient, and adapted to our condition 
in this world, but much relied on in the divine administra- 
tion as means of religious impression and moral training. 

Only one more disaster greater than this remains to befall 
the impenitent sinner, and that is likely to follow as the un- 
erring efiect of so many potent causes. The Holy Spirit is 
the great agent acting through all the subordinate agencies 
by which the soul of man is enlightened, sanctified, and saved. 
By the working of the affections, by the testimonies of con- 
science, by the ministries of the sanctuary, and by the oper- 
ations of Providence, prosperous or adverse, does the Holy 
Spirit strive with men, to turn them from their sins to the 
living God. The divine agent pours light upon every mind, 
but never converts or sanctifies a soul but with its own con- 
sent and concurrence. His presence and operaticm within 
us renders our own efforts effectual to moral ends. * He is 
ever ready to encourage, to enlighten, to comfort, to assist ; 
but indifference grieves, and opposition insults him. Now 
the great evil and danger of procrastination are in its rela^ 
tions to the Holy Spirit. It always retards, and in the end 
efiectually checks his work. Carried to the extent to which 
the impenitent is always tending, it expels the Spirit from 
the soul, which is hei^6f(»rth doomed to darkness and rain. 
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This is the iiltimate result ; but the evil and the danger exist 
in many degrees, which to mark distinctly it would be neces- 
sary that we should know precisely the spiritual condition 
of men. It is sufiicient for us to know that all sin, and es- 
pecially that all postponement of repentance, and all oppo- 
sition to religious ccmvictions, tend to weaken the Spirit's in- 
fluence within the soul, and obscure the light which he pours 
upon it. Carried to a certain point, these sins put an end 
to this agency altogether, and extinguish this light. That 
point mice reached, salvation becomes impossible, because 
there is no longer any place for the play of its agencies and 
the fulfillment of its conditions. There is no longer any 
light, and **he that walketh in darkness,, knoweth not whith- 
er he goeth." 

Without dwelling with greater fullness or particularity 
upon this awful subject, I invite your attention to one inci- 
dental allusion in our text. This walking or groping in dark- 
ness suggests the idea of religious efibrts made in the absence 
of religious light, after the divine manifestation has become 
wholly extinct, or, rather, too dim to guide us. A most piti- 
able and fearful condition is here set forth, though, we have 
reason to suspect, no very uncommon case. The light of the 
Spirit is usually withdrawn by gradual and imperceptible 
degrees, as the sinner advances in hardness of heart, and in 
the blindness of unbelief. He may often retain, under such 
circumstances, a very clear view of what is right with very 
little disposition to do it. It may often happen, too, that, 
under some pressure of outward circumstances or of felt in- 
ward wants, he may have a strong wish to secure the ad- 
vantages of piety, even after the perversion of his moral pow- 
ers and his dim spiritual manifestation are little favorable to 
any Christian movement. This is a case of which I think . 
I see an intimation in our subject, and a case most deplora- 
Me it unquestionably is. A man has spent his best days in 
tin, resisting much divine influence, and fairly thrusting out 
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the Holy Spirit from his soul. In the sequel, without he- 
eoming a better man or really more friendly to the Savior, 
he experiences a want which the world can not satisfy. His 
passions are perhaps tamed by age—his powers of sensual en- 
joyment pretty well exhausted and benumbed. Religion, it 
may be, has become popular, and so has lost its most objec- 
tionable feature in his estimation, and he concludes to pro- 
mote his respectabihty or happiness, or to quiet his -conscience, 
or to appease his fear of death by becoming a Christian. 
There may even be in the mavement some degree of sincer- 
ity and earnestness. Nothing in the world can be more er- 
ratic, unsatisfactory, and unfruitful, than the effi>rts which 
such persons often make in their new enterprise. What crude 
ideas do they express I What strange views of the plan 
of salvation do they embrace — ^what contradictions I They 
seem to beat the air. They appear to have lost all proper 
conception of the relations of religious ideas— of cause and 
efiect — of antecedent and consequent. They grope in dim 
twilight, and attempt to walk when there is no vision. Men 
well instructed in early life in religious truth, and in the plan 
of salvation, fall into the grossest errors. They adopt a system 
of forms, or of visions and empty speculations. I have known 
men of strong, cultivated minds, who seemed on this subject 
alone bereft of all the attributes of reason and intelligence. 

I think, too, we often find the victims of this retributive 
delusion among nominal, backslidden professors of religion — 
men who have been long in the Church, and familiar with 
the duties of religion, but who haVe lost its spirit and jibwer, 
without being fully, if at all, aware of it. You shall see in 
such persons the strange union of regular religious observ- 
ances, and much zeal for the Church, with indomitable world- 
liness, severity of spirit, and even relaxation of morals, an in- 
congruity which they seem not to perceive, any nwre than to 
auspect the genuineness*of a piety so long professed, and sanc- 
tioned by so many decent observances. 
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1. Walk while you haye the li^t, and so keep off daik* 
nesB. Co-operate with the light. The feeblest manifesta* 
tion will lead the trae-hearted into clear day. This is God's 
economy. Use, and receive more. To him that hath shall 
be given. Move toward the light ; the slightest conviction, 
snch as you all have had or have, is enough to lead on the 
dawn of a day that shall never end. 

2. Believe in the light while you have it. Trust in any, 
the smallest of Grod's manifestations ; they contain the germ 
of all good things. Be willing to know your whole duty as 
well as your whole privilege, and act upon these intimations 
liberally and honestly. It is the only way to become real 
Christians — children of the light. 



XIV. 
THE WIDOW'S TWO MITES. 



And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in mach. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. And he called auto him his disciples, and 
saitk unto them. Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast 
more in than all they which have cast into the treasury. For all they 
did cast in of their abundance, but she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. — Mark, xii., 41-44. 

Since it has become so customary to solicit and to make 
pecuniary contributions for religious objects, conscientious 
Christians have come to feel the greatest solicitude to per- 
fi>rm this duty on strictly Christian principles, and their at- 
tention has been drawn much more than formerly to an ex- 
amination of these principles. It is not always easy to de- 
termine the reason why the prosecution of the divine plans is 
left dependent on such means and agencies as they are. It 
was not so at the beginning. Then much more was accom- 
plished by miraculous interpositions. ' The apostles and early 
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premehen, for example, were miracalooily endowed with a 
knowledge of all the languages of the people to whom they 
bore the Gospel. Now we are subjected to the laborious 
and tedious process of studying the Gentile languages, of 
translating and printing books, of establishing schools, ioc. 

Then the apostles were forbidden even to '* take money in 
their purse, or to take two coats apiece ;" their supplies came 
from the people to whom they preached, or from some source 
not particularly mentioned. It would be as easy now as it 
was then for God to provide in this way for the exigencies 
of his cause. He who deposited money in the mouth of a 
fish to pay the tribute to Cssar*s tax-gatherer, could ojpesk 
mines richer than those of Mexico for the support and spread 
of his rehgion. He could open the hearts of kings, or of the 
heathen themselves, to defray the cost of converting all na- 
tions. Why does a merciful God lay burdens on his people, 
often poor, to accomplish his work, rather than follow out 
the original plan ? This I suppose to be the reason of the 
change : there was, at the first, no Church to be honored and 
profited by doing this great work for Christ. Now there is, 
and it is for the promotion of our piety, and happiness, and 
saxLctification, and the strength of our moral energies, .that 
the day of miracles has given place to a day of sacrifice, and 
faith, and love. It may not always be easy to perceive the 
utility of the duties to which we are thus called, but I think 
it is usually obvious enough. All our labors and gifts are 
so much fruit by which God is glorified, and so much spirit- 
ual discipline to train us for holiness and heaven. (The mis- 
sionary to China an example for the utility of the study of 
t(mgues.) 

If it be true that God, for the good of his Church, makes it 
the great instrument of promoting his designs on the earth, 
we must expect to be called out more and more to this work. 
We are to meet it as a great abiding duty, and it is of tho 
highest importance to understand the true grounds of our 
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(|iity«-the true pxindiple and spirit of this feature ci the di- 
Tiae eoonomy. I know of no portion of hdy Scripture hotter 
adapted to instruct us on this point than the heautiful nar- 
ratiTe I have chosen for my theme. 

1. It is manifest that the value of the poor widow's gift to 
the Lord's treasury did not depend on the amount. In that 
Tiew it was not more, hut less than all. In God's plan, how- 
ever, little or much may he equally efiectual. He makes the 
greatest events turn on the smallest. The widow's oil fed 
the prophet, for whom, previoudy, the ravens had hrought 
food. God, on one occasion, would not allow a large army 
to conquer. He may choose as he will — ^may work hy much 
or little, many or few. 

The spirit of the gift gave it its value with God. The 
action is like the motive in quality, and God estimates its 
value also hy the motive. This gift of " two mites" as ftilly 
recognized God's right as would the gift hy a king of his 
kingdimi. It was more than all the rich men gave, hecause 
it more fully recognized this right. Men claim all they have 
ioir their own. They forget that they are stewards. This is 
the great evil, and may exist with equal force in rich or 
poor. Wherever it exists, and to whatever extent, it is the 
antagonist of religion. It is, indeed, the very germ of athe- 
ism. If God has not a perfect right to us and ours — a right 
to use us at his will — ^to take away as well as to give at his 
pleasure, then we and our possessions are not his — ^he is not 
our Creator and lawgiver. So far as we are concerned, he 
h not God. Never had God's claim a more perfect and hearty 
recognition than in this poor widow's gift. She conceded it 
to the utmost, and her gift was the greatest and the most ac- 
eeptahle of all hrought to the treasury of the temple. God's 
right may he fully recognized in giving a part, and holding 
the rest at his disposal ; but here the recognition was perfect 
and manifest. 

2. The widow's gift was a great act of faith, which is of 

L2 
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metdmalde value. God lores to be trusted. He lores to see 
manifested a filial and feariess relianee on his promnes, prov- 
idence, and grace. This imparts uni^peakable excellence to 
all the services done. The largest liberality, without faidi, k 
only a worldly act The smallest, with faith, is in the high 
est sense religious. Now this poor widow gave the highest 
proof of her ccmfidence in God. She gave to him M her Up- 
ing. She literally " took no thought far the morrow." She 
said, by her act, " God will provide ;" ** I am not airald u* t nist 
God." She cast into the treasury the coin that would have 
bought the bread for her next meal. It was a glcmous act of 
faith. It was, in its kind, like that of the Israelites when 
they entered the wilderness to starve, if heaven should not 
rain manna ; or when they entered the Red Sea to perish, if 
God should not open the deep waters. It was like the faith of 
Abraham, when he raised his hand to slay the son of his old 
age, and the only channel of the promised seed, counting that 
God was able to raise him up from the dead. No doubt the 
multitude wondered and scoffed. They thought the wom- 
an mad, and that she and her children must starve, or live 
on charity. They probaUy spdie and looked scornfully at 
her. There was One, however, who " sat over against the 
treasury and beheld," who formed a vety difierent opinion 
of this act. In his view, it was one of the best, and wisest, 
and most glorious that ever was done under the sun. Bfi 
called his disciples to behold, and learn a lesson which they 
should teach to the Church in all ages. He iramortaliied 
that poor widow. Yea, the Holy Ghost recorded her dtei 
among the bright examples of faith that must give light and 
law to the redeemed through all time. 

3. The poor widow's gift was a sacrifice. It cost her self- 
denial. It probably subjected her to personal inoonvenienoe 
At least, she incurred the risk of personal inconvenience. 'It 
was on that account a decisive test of her attachment to ths 
cause which she sought to promote, and this was an import- 
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ant element of yalue in the estimation of Christ. This prin- 
oi]^ was always reoognized under the old dispensation. D&r 
vid said to Ornan, " I will not take that which is thine for 
the Lord, nor ofier burnt ofierings without cost." Special 
promises are made in the Gospel to those who make great 
sacrifices for the Redeemer's sake. Those who forsake fa- 
ther, mother, brothers, sisters, houses, and lands for Christ's 
sake, are promised a hundred-fold in this life, and in the 
worM to oome life eternal. Men must consent to lose their 
hres, even, to save them. The apostles " forsook all" to fol- 
low Christ, and had peculiar Idessings promised them in con- 
sequence. 

Such proofs of genuine devotion to the Savior and his cause 
have great value, not only as evidences of sincerity and love, 
but from their salutary ^fiect on those who ofier them. Self- 
denial and cross-bearing are expressly made conditions of dis- 
eipleship ; and there are certain spiritual ends which, in the 
eccntomy of the Gospel, can only be obtained by a discipline 
specially adapted to produce them. There are evil spirits, we 
know, which go out only by fasting as well as prayer. The 
great temperance reformation affords a beautiful and glori- 
ous illustration of this principle. We had all concluded that 
it was impossible, or nearly so, for a confirmed drunkard to 
become a Christian. Not one in a thousand who began a re- 
hgious earew persevered in it, and, in the spirit of unbelief, 
the Church had well-nigh concluded that it was better to 
avoid the scandal of so much grievous backsliding by leaving 
these Mnfortunate and guilty people to hasten on to infamy 
and to hell ; but now that we have learned to prescribe fast^ 
ing as well as prayer — ^to preach total abstinence as well as 
free grace— this sort of demons is becoming as manageable as 
any other, and our churches are rejoicing over a full harvest 
fifom a field which formerly yielded no increase. Covetous- 
ness and the k>ve of the world is another moral disease for 
wUc^ a qiMcial diseifdinc is prescribed. The young man ia 
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the Grospel was covetous^ and Christ prescribed^ as an iadis- 
pensable condition, that he should give away all his wealth 
to the poor, if he would become a disciple. The case of 
ZaecheuB seems not to hare been so malignant, and his ofiei 
to sacrifice " half his goods'' was deemed sufficient The 
love of money is in all ages, and most of all in a commercial 
age, the root of all evil, and giving on right motives is the 
appointed antidote. He who loves Christ more than he does 
his money, by consecrating, sanctifies it. He heals a bitter 
fountain, so that sweet waters flow out. He lays up treasure 
in heaven. Every such act of self-denial, done in faith, weak- 
ens and counterworks the most subtle and the most dangw- 
ous foe to our religion. Every gift made for the love of Christ 
and his cause transmutes a deadly, lurking poison into heav- 
enly manna. It undermines and baffles the devil in his own 
strong-hold. Now the poor widow with her two mites may 
have needed this precise discipline as much as did the rich 
man with his purple, and fine Unen, and sumptuous fare. 
The man with an income of two hundred dollars may be as 
covetous and as w(»rldly as the rich man with an income of 
as many thousand. If so, he as much needs the antidote. 
If it be much or little that we love more than we love Christ, 
the sin is the same, and there is the same necessity to over- 
throw the idol, if we would not backslide and be damned. 
The prudent Pharisees would probably have expected Christ 
to chide the poor widow for her improvidence ; but he who 
preached the Goq>el to the poor knew how to prescribe his 
own remedies, and so ordained that we should " give alms 
of such things as we have*' — ^that we should even " work with 
our hands, that we may have to give to him that hath need." 
Working-societies for charitable objects possess, in this respect, 
peculiar excellence, especially for persons of leisure, who do 
not feel small pecuniary sacrifices. 

4. The poor widow's gift was strictly twiuntary, whieh 
gave it value in God^s sight : ''He loveth a eheerful giver." 
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" As ev^ry man puposeth in his own heart, so let him give/' 
is the rule. In her case there was no constraint from God ar 
man. She was so poor that nobody would haye blamed her 
fer not giving, while her gift was so small that even she her- 
self could not hope to do much good by it. She Wjas free, 
therefore, firom all human motives to give, and this made 
the religious motive more apparent and striking. A less pi- 
ous spirit would have fi>und a reason for not giving in the in- 
signifioanoe of the (Bering ; but those two mites represented, 
in Christ's view, and honored also, a great principle. None 
could have a better apology for giving nothing, and therefore 
none could have a better opportunity to give cheerfully and 
freely. Now this voluntary principle was that on which the 
oause and kingdom of Christ were to be built up — ^to which 
it owes all its supf^ies — on which it depends for all future 
progress. He was likely to hcmor such a manifestation of 
such a principle. He still honors it, and we find that the 
little given by the poor and pious on that principle literally 
goes farUier than other funds. I must think the history of 
our own Church an illustration at large of this truth. That 
of the Moravians is a yet more striking illustration on a small- 
er scale. 

5. The widow's gift was of inestimable value as an etc- 
ample. It has probably brought more money into the Lord's 
treasury than any other instance of liberality on record. The 
rich from age to age have said, if this poor woman so pleased 
the Savior by giving of her penury, how much more does he 
require us to give of our abundance ? The poor have said, 
if the King of all the earth so rejoiced over two mites given 
on proper motives, then the poorest of us may honor our Sav- 
ior no less than the great and mighty of the earth. Verily, 
it is required of us according to what we have, and not ac- 
cording to what we have not. We are required to give as 
God hath prospered us. This deed of the poor widow, and 
the story of her two mites, has the same honor that Mary 
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had, who poured on the Sarior's head a hox of very precious 
ointment. It hath heen told, and shall he told of her wher* 
ever the Gospel is preached. 

The discussion of this subject suggests some rules for giving. 

1. All who can, should give — ^the poor what they can, the 
rich what they can. God is equally pleased and equally 
honored by both. Both, too, equally need the moral influence 
of giving, and may be profited by it alike. 

2. While all are left firee to judge of their own ability, all 
are expected to give up to their means. The self-denial and 
the sacrifice are main elements of value in the Savior's es- 
timate, and these begin when we press a little on personal 
convenience. The poor reach this limit, and obtain the ben- 
efit and the blessing sooner; the rich, by increasing their 
gifts in proportion, not as their neighbor's set them an ex- 
ample, but as God has prospered them. The greater the 
sacrifice for Christ's sake, the greater the blessing. 

3. If Christ is honored and pleased by our pious gifts — 
if they are also disciplinary, and parts of a system of means 
for our religious improvement, then we ought, as Christians, 
to rejoice at frequent opportunities of honoring our Redeemer, 
and profiting our own souls. It is as unreasonable and as 
wicked to complain and be displeased at the frequent recur- 
rence of such calls, as it would be to be angry that we are 
so often called to the holy sacrament, or to pray and sing 
j»raises, and listen to the preached Word. 
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XY. 

CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

For Ihe Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom 
Bat we preach Christ crucified, tinto the Jews a stamUiDg-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishn^s ; but anto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of Gtod* 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men. — 1 Cor., i., 22-25. 

Jews and Greeks, among whom the early ministry of the 
apostles and their successors was mostly exercised, constita* 
ted originally, as they may now be taken to represent, the 
two great classes who reject, or, receiving, corrupt and per- 
vert the Gospel. And these classes were not, and axe not 
formed chiefly by nati(»ial customs, and peculiarities, and dif- 
ferences of education. They grow out of the tendencies of 
our nature, as modified and misdirected by the fall and it« 
consequences. Men, not as Jews, or Greeks, or barharians, 
but as men, and fallen men, incline to a gross or material 
theology, and are instinctively averse to a spiritual religicm. 
'' The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them, hecause they are spiritually discerned."* This passage 
of Scripture describes the stronger and the more general tend- 
ency, and by far the larger class of persons. 

I. All the forms of idolatry, ancient and modem, fall under 
this ccHuprehensive category of the material and the gross, 
and each of them proves and illustrates the position here 
assumed. Their gods of gold, and silver, and wood, and 
stone— the deiflcaticm of the planets and the elements — of 
animals, or abstract princifdes, with all their religious rites 
• 1 Cor., ii., 14. 
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aiid cennuHiies, goigeous, fantasde, or bloody, were only so 
many expreanons of this inborn tend^iicy to go astray £rom 
the true Grod. 

The imposing apparatus of ceremonial rites and spectacles, 
adopted by divine wisdom as the best means of making the 
eternal verities of religion impressive and efiective under the 
Jewish dispensation, proved insufficient to satisfy the enor- 
mous demand for the sensible and tl^ gross by that partially* 
<»vilized and stifi^necked people. For nearly a thousand 
years after the Exodus from Egypt, their history is laigely 
composed of the story of the idolatries and abominations in 
which the ruling principle of man*s rehgious nature so uni- 
icam\y seeks and finds indulgence. This strong tendency to 
idolatry found at length an efiectual antidote in the terrible 
chastisements of the Almighty, and especially in the disper- 
sion and ruin of the nation by the Babylonish captivity. 
The principle, however, remained in full force, and it reap- 
peared in the time of our Savior, in the guise of a perverse 
and most absurd devotion to the forms of the Mosaic system, 
and the traditions with which it had become obscured, while 
the true and spiritual import of the dispensation was quite 
lost sight of. The dogmas and ritual of the system were 
the chief obstacles to the right understanding and practice 
of the doctrines and moralities they were designed to incul- 
cate. They clung to the type — ^to the shadow, and reject- 
ed the antitype and the substance. It was in this spirit of 
obstinate and blind devotion to the institutions of the Old 
Testament, which they had made something worse than a 
nullity by their debasing interpretations, that the Jews met 
the overtures of the Gospel as preached by Christ, and after- 
waxd by his disciples. The evidence of miracles, by which 
the divine authority of the new dispensation was attested, 
was a special arrangement to meet their religious views and 
picjudices, and a passport to thw confidence. True, how- 
ever, to their naticMml besetment, and to the besetment <^ 
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our fallen nature— e^er the same in principle, though greatly 
Tarioui in manifestation — ^they were disposed to receive the 
proof instead of the thing proved. They answeted exhoi^ 
ati<»i8 to repentance and faith by a demand lor miraelet. 
They refused to admit the kingdom of heav^i into their 
hearts, but were clamorous for demonstrations to the senses. 
When the Jews demanded a sign ^m our Savior, and met 
the preaching of the apostle with the same requirement, it 
was not for the purpose of obtaining clearer proof of the truth 
of the Gospel, to help their unbelief, i<x the Savior had per- 
formed a multitude of miracles in their sight ; and Paul, in 
this very epistle to the Corinthians, refers familiarly and re* 
peatedly to the miracles which he had peribrmed among 
them, so that there was no farther occasion for them as me- 
dia of proof But the Jews required them as an end. This 
was to be the sum and substance of the new religion. They 
would not admit its claims as a moral and spiritual dispen- 
sation. Christ's kingdom was to be earthly — its blessings and 
privileges were to be sensible, present, manifest, material. 
The very essence of it was to be in exhibition and form—* 
gross, earthly, and manifest — not spritnal and invisible. 
This false view, this fatal misapprehension of the character 
and design of the Gospel, was and is the grand obstacle to 
the salvation of the seed of Abraham. The vail is yet upon 
their hearts. They still require a sign, and look for a Mea- 
siah adapted to their prejudwes and to their grosser nature. 
They hope for restoration to the Holy Land. Thither they 
make pilgrimages. They linger about Zion. They weep 
and gaze on the ruins of the temjde. 

The Gospel, taking advantage of the progress made under 
the Jewish system, and of the favorable state of the world, 
while it retains the substance and the morals of the dd cov- 
enant and fulfills the law, completely rejects its ritual. It 
is eminently a spiritual system. It enjoins only two simple 
rites, Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; and, while laying all 
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•tren tipon their import, •crapoIoiMly avoids all paitioularity 
u to tlrair forms and ceremonials. A proof of whieh is the 
endless eontroversies on this suljeet ; a great evili but leim, 
probably, than would have arisen ^tom gmng saneticm to 
any particular iform. It was probably the design to guard 
against the univeisal temlenoy to rest in signs and outward 
obserraaces. The Church, howeyer, has obeyed the tend^ 
ency of humanity, by multiplying and magnifying forms ; as 
witness, for example, procesnons, robes, incense, relics, pic* 
tnres, statues, transubstantiadon, in which a mere memcmal 
is deified. And the substance has been lost in proportion as 
^ diadow has been honored. Outward forms and observ- 
ances have prored thus £iir, and probably are in their nature, 
antagonists of spirituality. 

Every thing, whether in ceremonies, or modes, ot dogmas, 
or traditions, which withdraws the sinner's attention from 
Christ crucified, or gives consequ^sce to aught but faith and 
hoHiMss, is greatly liable to produce a measure of the same 
injury. Make a fcrm, or a dogma, or any peculiarity essett' 
tied to Christianity, and it beomnes a hobby or an idol. In 
so far, it is likely to usurp the place of Christ. The more 
insignificant or even ridiculous the claim, the more pernicious 
the influence. F(»r, by making it essential to salvation, it 
becomes sacred-— an idoL It has the work of Christ to do, 
and must be invested with divine attributes for the purpose. 
The mind can not rest without it. The Egyptians worship- 
ed beasts and reptiles, and therefore built the ^andest tem- 
ples on earth. 

We are constantly liable to danger firom laying too much 
stress even on sound opinicms and proper fcHrms. Every branch 
of the Church tends to honor its pecidiarities too highly. 
Wesleyan Methodists have really no ess^oitial and vital pe- 
culiarities, and ought to desire noiM. Better lose by the 
proselyting e^rts ci our neighbors than gain by a hobby of 
onr own. Faith, love, and holiness are the only essentials. 
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Tbe Crospel — Cfarist oruoified — ^waa a ttumUing-blook to 
the Jews, as it is to all judaizen who reqiiire a sign instead 
of a Sayior. His kingdom is not of this world, but in the 
hearts of the pious. .He has fulMed B&d abolished the law 
oi ceremonies. He has made one sufficient sacrifice, and be- 
come the only mediator and the s(^ priest. He calls every 
lihi^r into communication with himself without mortal in- 
tervention, and he sanctifies and saves all who believe awl 
come, without reference to names, forms, or hierarchies. 

U. ^he tendency to the gross and the carnal is always 
that of ihe multitude — of the intellectual and the learned 
little less than of the ignorant. A religion of forms is, how- 
ever,-an absurdity which always revolts a lurge class of think* 
ittg men. These " seek after wisdom,'' commonly reject roT" 
eladon, and rely upon man's natund resources. The Greeks 
were willing to admit light from all 'quarters, but had no 
ccmception of any agency higher than their own jdiilosophy. 
Thdjr systems went no farther than to make provisicm for 
. time, and felt not the want of any provisicm for eternity. It 
was not religion, but ethics that they sought. Not rising to 
that which was above their philosoidLy, they rejected wlmt 
was inconsistent with it. 

Philosophers and skeptics do so now. Their own systems 
are the standard. If the Gospel diverges from this, it is false, 
of course. A new discovery, or rash hypothesis, c»r impudent 
pretennon, is exalted above revelation, and proves its fallacy. 

One man stands upon the crater of Vesuvius, and) as he 
\ockB upon the strata of firagmentary and stony matter be> 
neath the surfoce, declares that the Mosaic account of the 
creation is contradicted by their evidence. Another once 
stood beside me ; he was a man of learning and shrewdness, 
and withal of much pretension. Pointing to an inscription 
(OL a tomb, in a language but very imperfectly understood 
even by the learned, he said, " There is the tomb of the 
naitt^ who, accordhag to the aooount of Moses, was drown* 
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ed in the Red Sea. And yon are a belkver in the writmgi 
of this Moees. Now how can you explain this ?" 

Philosophy was rery eariy combined with the Grospel, and 
eonrupted it. It is new, and is made supreme by Socinians 
and others. As they are to take great liberty with the Gros- 
pel, they etnisistently deny that it is inspired, cht that Christ 
is divine. They th^K deny human deprarity, very propedy 
too, as they hare taken away the power of the remedy and 
the skill oi the physician. It is thiM left a m^ie human 
system — ^wisdom — philosophy, which they explain, modify, 
remodel, transfimn, to -suit the changing times. In &ct, their 
system is only human. They look only to worldly, physical, 
intellectual results, and substantially leave the future, the 
soul, eternity, to take care of themselves. They leave out 
rddgion, in fact. They see man, somety, the world, in dis- 
ofder, but thmk only'of renM)deling the fabric. M<ne skill, 
more wisdom, better appliances, will set all right. The tem> 
]^ lies in ruins around them, and they attempt to rebuild it 
with the old materials, instead of calling upon the great. 
Architect to rear the lofty pile, and restore it to its original 
proportions. The magnificent idea of God's taking a poor 
fallen worm, and transforming it, and making of this beii^ 
a dweller in eternity, fitted to be a companiixi of angdb, and 
to hold communion with God, they do not receive. 

Another form of ** wisdom'' comes in Haie guise of the trans- 
e^ulental philosophy, which just now threatens great danger. 
This receives and lauds the Gospel, but only admits it to a 
niche in the great temple of philoBophy. It is one, but only 
one, subordinate idea or princ^nle. These men indulge in 
large views, and are dazzled by the comprehensiveness of 
their theory. Their religion is only civiloatton. The Gos- 
pel is now the great agent of human progress. Eastern des- 
potisms developed government; Mosoi, religion; Gireece, art ; 
Rome, law ; the Middle Ages, human rights ; and now tfaa 
Goi^ is w(»king fer hmnanity. They can not deny tlM 
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w<»ider-woikiiig power of Chriitianity in ereoting Myhimi 
£or the destitate and alBiieted, in difiunng knowledge, in 
pouring light upon the earth, and civilizing the nations ; and 
they are very well pleased that it should perform its part 
while they are perfecting their apparatus, and heibre they 
bring it into operation. Magnificent nonsense all this, with- 
out one element of religimi — one look toward God and eter- 
nity; not worth noticing, only that it is stealing into onr 
theology, speaks through the religious press, and really in- 
fects and bewilders the minds of many pious ministers. 

To all the forms of man's *' wisdom," put in substitmioa 
for rehgion, the Gospel is ** focdishness," is absurd, misses the 
whole matter, £» it kx4s to eternity. Its business is to pu- 
rify sinful souls, and send them to heaven. ** Ailer that, in 
the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
jj^eased God, by the foolkhness of preaching, to save thea 
t^t believe.'' 

III. Yet is the Gospel the power and wisdom of God to 
Jews and Greeks. And it is evidently so, first, firom its com- 
j^hensivftiess, being adapted to all ; secondly, firom its cer- 
tainty BSkd authority— substituting, as it does, divine rev^a** 
tion for uncertain speculation ; thirdly, from its good efieets 
upon society and individuals ; and, feurthly, firom its truly re- 
ligious character, kxJung to God and eternity. These proofs 
are obvious to all, and bei^ak a vytsUm firom the. Creator. 

But the reference is to evidence addressed specially to the 
'* called" — to demonstration made to and in the truly pious. 
To them the Goiqpel is ** the power and wisdom of God." 
*' The secret of the Lord is with them who fear him." " It 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." 

The ** preaching of Christ crucified" dem<»i8trates the di- 
vinity of One Gospel by its felt influences upon those who be- 
Meve. It is, in fact, the great instrument of leading men to 
piety. 
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1. It k most awakening. InBensibilitj is the first evil Id 
be dealt with. The mass of unconverted men are in a tor- 
por — a lethargy. They are graphically deacrihed as b^ig 
"dead in trespasses and sms/* and they need an awakening 
power, and such a power is the preaching of Christ cruoi- 
iied. Suppose a messenger from heaven were to come down, 
and simply tell the story of the cron — that Christ came to 
die to save men — that he died, rose agstn, ascended to heav* 
en, and prays for them there ; ought not this announcement 
to produce a restlessness, an anxiety, an earnest inquiry what 
they were to do with reference to tUs mysterious declaration? 
What tale so startling, so calculated to rouse ? 

2. The preaching of Christ cniciied is calculated to pro- 
duce the deepest conviclions of the evil and danger of »&, and 
of the badness of our natural state. If God gave his Son 
to atone for sin, sin i(hust be a tremendous evil, beyond mi- 
nor remedies, grievous in God's sight, ruinous to man. He 
might, in a much more summary way, have wiped out this 
i^ain on the f^ face of creaticHi, by sweeping us all into hell, 
or annihilating us ; " but God so loved the world llflit he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him ^o^M 
not perish, but have everlasting life.'* The idea of punish- 
ment indicted on ihe guilty, on finite men, is not as impress- 
ive as this wrath resting on the innooent — the divine. The 
view is irresistible' — overwhelmii^. Let in the idea, and it 
must conquer the soul. 

3. " Preaching Christ crucified" excites to hope-'— courage 
— ^faith. If God has giv^i hn Son to die for sinners, he means 
to counterwork sin. He is greatly set on saving the smi^r. 
He will not withhold udnffr gifts. Christ Was, indeed, anx« 
ious to save the lost. This dying for us shows his character 
and compassion. And then this rising again — ^this triumph 
over the last enemy, shows his power. He is able-^-he is 
willmg to save. No demoastration is so clear. The peni- 
tent could not imagine an array of proofs more ccmclwve 
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Let him try if be can wish more. The evidence is strictly 
irresistible. Let the penitent look it in the face, and beliere 
it, and his fears fly away. He feels the power of God in the 
doctrine of Christ dying on the cross— Christ our intercessor 
in heaven. Let* the repenting nnner fix his eye on the Lamb 
slain. Get him to lift it up above himself and his sins, and 
then there k no need of more preacdiing. He has the wh<de 
body of divinity before him. He sees " the way, the tfuth, and 
the life*' at a glance. He sees Christ as he is, and will soon 
be like hiin. The transforming influence is moving upon his 
soul. His iear is gone. His doubts are fled. Gratitude 
i^nngs, and must luring, even from a heart of adamant. A 
strcmg tide of love rolls in, and inundates his soul. 

Tins is the doctrine hj eminence — " Christ crucified." It 
iHreaks and wins hearts. It is God's power and wisdom — 
hm way of saving sinners. It is so simple that children may 
understand it — so powerful that none but devils can resist it. 

How cold, inappropriate, and heartless is the religion of 
types, and signs, and fi>rms, in such a presence ! How would 
the penitent soul, struggling into life in the ibll light of the 
l^vior's reoonciled, beaming count^Lance^ receive the prof^ 
fered intervention of a formal, traditional region ? How 
listen to arguments about baptismal regeneration and sacia* 
mental eflSicacies ? about episcopal ordination and the true 
svcoesiioii? **D<m'tmoekme. Bcm'tgivemeastone. Don't 
lead me to empty cisterns." I hunger. I thirst. Bmi't at- 
tempt to satisfy the wants of my spiritual nature with forma 
and traditioBS — ** with husks which the swine do eat." Don't 
talk to me of popes and prelates — of the keys or the true suo- 
oessioB. Give me the bread oi life. Lifl; up a full cup of liv- 
mg waters to my parched hps, that I may thirst no more. Do 
not step in between me and my crucified Savior. I see him, 
and it suflieeth. **Man of sorrows, acquainted with grief," 
thou dmlt be my healer. '* Thou wast slain for my transgres- 
mt and art exalted evermore a Prince and a Savior!" 
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4. The doctrine of Christ crucified, which ii so manifestly 
the power and the wisdom of God in the mnner's conversion, 
18 no less divinely adapted to all the exigencies of hii Chris- 
tian experience. Christ crucified for our sins — arisen from the 
dead — our Uving intercessor in God's presence — ^himself — his 
offices of intervention— clothed and instinct with divinity. 
It is enough ! The disciple is fitted for every work or trial ; 
to struggle for holiness — to hear the cross — to endure shame 
or persecution — ^to smile at the king of ternurs. 

6, The Gospel is the power and wisdom (^God, also, in its 
inworking ministries. The Holy Sjnrit is all divine in its 
agencies, and demonstrates itself to he so to the suhject of its 
operations. The Gospel appeals not only to our moral ohli- 
gation to serve and love God, hut to the gracious sjuritual 
lodgment within — always its precursor and accompaniment. 
The soul is awfully conscious of this divine movement with- 
in, and feels it to he the power and wisdom of God. 

So the evidence of justification and acceptance — ^the wit- 
ness of God's Spirit — is divine, and so felt to he. So also 
are the various manifestations of the Spirit as Comforter, Sano- 
tifi^. Helper, demonstration of God's pow^ and wisdom. 
" I will send another Comforter, that he may ahide with you 
^ f<»ever, even the Spirit of truth : he shall teach you all 
things." 

Of the same charact^ are the Christian's love, faith, hope 

— his cmeness of interest with Christ — ^his hahit oi leaning on 

' Him, all of which gradually hecome well defined and a{q[Hre* 

oiahle to the Christian, as much so as any oth^ feelings or 

pursuits. 

This accumulation of interior, experimental evidence is, 
after all, that on which the Grospel rests. This is God's inten- 
tion. Millions know the truth fi^om experience and conscious- 
ness. They are God's witnesses. Tl^y testify for Christ hy 
-words — hy actions — ^hy unseen, hut felt influences. Men he- 
lieve them ; they can not avoid it. The thunder i£ ihm test- 
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ixnony to the truth swells upon their ears. A power goes 
out from this mighty cloud of witnesses, which pierces the 
"joints of their armor," and enters into their hearts. If these 
Christians know any thing on earth, they know that they 
have communion with their Savior ; that in trouhle and sor- 
row they find God a very present help. These facts in the 
inner life of the soul are as much realities to them as any of 
the objects by whieh they are surrounded. They have a 
secret history, of whose events they can take full cognizance, 
and in the truth of which they can not be mistaken. Their 
hands may be employed in secular pursuits, they may buy, 
and sell, and plow, and plant ; but there is an interior life, 
with whose joys and sorrows a stranger may not intermeddle. 
They are eye, ear-conscious witnesses, not liable to be de- 
ceived, with no motive to deceive ; and man's nature must 
hear them. Thus the general mind — ^the general heart of 
society, is rife and instinct with the awiul conviction, produced 
by no argument, but flowing out upon them, as it were spon- 
taneously, from the Spirit of God in each individual Chris- 
tian, and from the spirit of the Church, that the Gospel is 
the power and the wisdom of God. 

lY. There is one part of my subject that I can not pass 
over, and that is the importance of preaching. It is often de- 
preciated — as less important than prayers or the sacraments 
— as man*s work. Last Sunday I heard an eminent divine 
speak of it as of secondary importance, and exalt above it the 
prayers of the Church. It affected me to hear preaching un- 
dervalued — ^preaching, the grand ordinance which God has 
instituted to save men's souls, and to build them up in their 
most holy faith. Christ preached in the cities of Judea. The 
apostles were preachers of the Gospel. ' * How beautLTul upon 
the moimtains are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of 
good things, that publish peace." Paul says it is the power 
of God. God saves "by the foolishness of preaching." He 
boasts that in one city he baptized but two adults, ^^fot 
I. M 
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Olnist/' lays he, '* sent me, not to baptize, but to preack the 
Grospel.*' We must magnify preaching. It is God's power 
in earthen vessels, more h<mored than all other instruments 
-—more than sacraments and prayers. '* The foolishness of 
God is -wiser than men, and the weakness of God is strongs 
than men.*' 

Success in preaching Christ crucified is the jnoof of our 
call— of our apostleship— of the di^e validity, of our minis- 
tjry. It is the great practical argument against all who doiy 
it or call it in question. If we save souls, we are true sue- 
oesSOTS of Christ and the apostles. 

This is the way to meet the preteiunons of our adversarieflL 
Preach on^ In the midst of a million converts, we can net 
be confounded. It is well to meet the argument logically — 
to shed light on its flaws and assumptions. It is better still 
to cut the Gordian knot by the sword of the Spirit. Strike the 
glittering chain in the might of faith ; it wiU prove a chain 
of sand. The seals of our apostleship will be dem<m8tration 
enough to men, and stars in the crown of our final exaltation 
and reward. 

And now, biethren, I have explained the text according 
to my own most deliberate and prayerful view d* its imp(Nrt, 
and I have endeavored to make such implication of its teach- 
ings as appeared most adapted to the edification and enoour- 
agem^dt of all who sincerely ask, '* What must I do to be 
saved ?'* The occasion calls, perhaps, for something more, 
and I am by no means disposed to shut myself out of the lib* 
erties conceded to the preacher at such seasons, of diverging 
from the path marked out by conventional rules, for the pur- 
pose of meeting, more properly than can be done in our Sabbath 
exercises, the exigencies of pending questions and controver- 
sies, and of looking fully in the &oe any aspect of the changeful 
times. Still, I tl^nk my general subject as good as any I could 
have chosen for this occasion. I see not how a bouse of prayci 
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can more appropriately be dedicated to Christ than by preach- 
ing Christ in it. I am honored highly in having been the first 
to stand here in this temple of the living God, and point the 
first assemblage of sinners that ever congregated within its 
•walls to " the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world." " To Him who hath loved us, and died for us," be 
this convenient, tasteful structure, whose foundaticms and 
top-stone were laid in his blessed name, consecrated for ever- 
more. Be that adoraMe name written above its portals, to 
warn the approaching worshiper what divinity presides with- 
in*. Let it be the burden of the preacher's utterance — let 
it be sung in every song of praise. Let it be invoked and 
adored in every prayer. Let it be echoed from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and from time to time, in this pulpit, and around 
the altar, and along the aisles, and through the galleries, to 
the preacher a strong-hold of hope and a tower of strength- 
penitence to the sinner, peace to the mourner, and grace to 
the beKever. May Jesus take in his arms and bless the pre- 
cious lambs who may attend on the Sabbath-school, and be 
one in the midst of the little groups, who, because " they fear 
the Lord," shall speak often one to another in the apartments 
below us ; and may the blessings of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost be here, filling this goodly house and the hearts of all 
the people now and evermore. 

But I must not forget that such an event as ihe opening 
of a new house of worship has other aspects than such as are 
properly and exclusively religious. It is an economic event, 
on which thoughtful, good citizsens and the fathers of the 
town look with interest and satisfaction. They recognize 
the influence of public worship and religious instruction on 
public morals and good order, and sympathize with such un- 
dertakings as being nearly connected with the general weal. 
And so, doubtless, they are most intimately ; and these zeal* 
ens men, who have made eflbrts and sacrifices to build this 
ebmoh, thinking little, if at all, of any bat its religions uses. 
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have really acted a part of high patriotism, and they really 
deserve better of the public than if they had laid out as 
much money upon a prison or a house of correction. I ven- 
ture to predict of this new temple of God, that it will prove 
a powerful auxiliary to the city government in the mainte- 
nance of law and order. It will tend to the diminution of 
vice, and crime, and pauperism. It will act as a direct an- 
tagonist to grog-shops, and theatres, and houses of sin and 
shame. All this and much more will be done without be- 
ing directly aimed at, or having been, perhaps, so much as 
thought of by the promoters of this enterprise. I will men- 
tion some of the means relied on for the production of such 
results. Of the edifice I need not speak, for you all see it is 
neat, commodious, and of good capacity, and that is all. It 
has no great architectural pretensions — ^it is neither Grecian 
nor Gothic in its style — has no groined arches or stained 
windows. So of the religious services that will from time 
to time be had here. There will certainly be an utter want 
of all pomp and circumstance. I do not speak of these 
things either to blame or commend — I express no opinion ; 
but my purpose only demands that I should say, here will be 
nothing to move the imagination — ^no painting or statuary 
— no subduing organ, and no sumptuous robes. The preach- 
er will commonly be a plain man, owing little to deep learn- 
ing or eloquence. There will be extempore prayer and plain 
singing, and there will be a Sabbath-school and class-meet- 
ings in the basement. Beyond this brief enumeration, I 
know not what I need to add in order to give a full view of 
the means and appliances belonging usually to a city con- 
gregation of Methodists. I quite agree with all who think 
there is nothing in all this that looks like redeeming the 
promise I have ventured to make, to help the night-watch in 
keeping order, and to relieve the police courts of a portion of 
their labors. I have purposely made a show of the paucity 
and the poverty of our means, in order that you may perceive 
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more clearly the trae ground of our reliance. Our expecta- 
tion is from God and the power of his truth. The minister, 
whatever he may fail to do, will not fail, if a true Method- 
ist, to preach Christ crucified. The simple prayers will, we 
trust, he mighty through faith. We expect that, in answer 
to them, God will send down the Holy Ghost and convert 
the people, and they will go away with their faces turned 
toward heaven, instinct with the new principle of action, 
that God will judge them for the deeds done in the hody. 
Henceforth they walk with a conscience — ^more vigilant than 
your night patrol — giving forth oracles of law and righteous- 
ness in tones more distinct and startling than the alarms of 
your fire-hells. Its conservative influence will soon he felt 
on the exchange, in the shop, at the polls, around the fire- 
side. 

I think it right to improve my suhject hy another practi- 
cal application of its doctrine. It is, perhaps, hut reasonahle 
to expect, that men who huild a new church and organize a 
new congregation in this day of light and progress, should 
avail themselves of the fullest henefits of experience, and of 
the advancement of Christian knowledge. For the same 
reason that we should not expect a new church with a sharp 
roof, and a high pulpit, and two or three tiers of galleries, 
we might expect some care to he used in securing the hest 
internal organization for harmony and efficiency, and for 
purity of doctrine and discipline. The experience of this age 
is ahundant in suggestions on these and other points of great 
m(nnent ; and it is natural, on such an occasion, to inquire 
whether the movers in this new enterprise have profited hy 
the new lights that shine so thickly and clearly upon this 
generation. I have not learned that they have given any 
heed to these interests, and I rather presume that they have 
not, hut have heen content to proceed pretty much on the 
dd plan. I helieve that the grelit majority of Methodists 
give themselves hut little trouhle ahout such matters. Hav- 
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ing entered the Church to serve God and sare thetr souk, 
they have been mostly busy with those pursuits ; and having 
felt no serious inconveniences in fact, have not thought worth 
while to look for them in theory. Another large class have 
studied the system, as well as tried it, and they like it well 
in both aspects, and that after being very faithfully admonish- 
ed from many quarters that it contains too little or too much 
of the democratic element — ^that it gives too little or too great 
scope to clerical authority. I think there is a growing feel- 
ing among us, that that can not, upon the whole, be a very 
bad system of faith or action which saves so many souls aiKl 
does so much good ; and that, v^th so many pressing demands 
on our attention, we may, for the present, adjourn the con- 
sideration of evils which many can see, but nobody feel. We 
are beginning to honor our plan, because God honors it. We 
do not claim that it ccmforras exactly to any Scripture model, 
but do believe it has been fashioned by the hand of Prov- 
idence, which is just as much as we are able to believe of 
any other scheme of Church government. Upon the whole, 
though there may still be some diversity of sentiment on minor 
points, I think there was never more general harmony on ques- 
tions of this sort. We can not say so much, but I think we 
can nearly as much, with regard to several questicms thrown 
up by the action of the voluntary associations of the day ; 
each, it has been thought by some, should be brought upon 
ecclesiastical grounds, and so made a Church question. Many 
individual churches, it is well known, have been remodeled 
in this way, and made to embrace in their creed or discipline 
the new and special viewa of their members on matters not 
formerly thought to come within the proper scope of Church 
authority. The builders of this edifice have made no pro- 
vision for these cases, choosing to travel on in the old paths ; 
and so, as a body, our large denomination is hkely to decide 
this qiKstion. We have not thought it wise to introduce new 
temui of membership, or to id^tify the Chnroh with olijeots 
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good in themflelves, it may be, or evil, but yet bekngung to 
men as citizens rather than as members of an ecclesiastical 
organization. The Grospel pit^poses the cure of all evib, but 
can not take counsel or law from the rashness, or policy, or 
impatience of the world. It will work in its own way, and 
go on ofiering Christ crucified as its only remedy, and the 
Spirit as its only agent. Good men may be impatient of de- 
lays, and may pudi on material changes in advance of moral 
j^paration ; but they will leam, from sad reacticms, how 
little is gained by outrunning God, and how feeUe a cham* 
pi<m the Churoh is, when she wields carnal weapons, or spir- 
itual for secular ends. 

I will not conclnde without making a brief application of 
my subject to the religious agitations of the times, in which 
all denominations, and none more than ours, have a vital 
and most urgent interest. I will confine myself, as far as 
practicable, to what I esteem the great princii^ involyaed 
in these questions, as it becomes one not perfectly familiar 
with particular facts, as he can not be who dwells even a 
little way from the theatres of controversy. I would refer 
less to manifestations than to tendencies, which I think no- 
body can be mistaken in regarding as strong toward great 
and manifi>ld departures from what have usually been re- 
garded among us as the economy and spirit of the Gospel. 
I am struck with the fact that these agitations are wholly 
confined to denominations styled evangelical, and that all 
under that category have felt them, while sects which have 
kept to a lower type of theology were never more quiet. We 
must not look at the present mom^at, but to the current, finr 
tcue and adequate views on this subject; and the hisfanry of 
even a few years will teach us that disasters, sufficiently va- 
rious in their developments, have been very general in thmr 
extent, if not traceable to some c(»aunon source. The tend- 
«usy of which I speak is manifested in many ways. It noflki 
be difficuU to determine whether men are just now metre 
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elajDBoxDUfi and dogcmttical in their adroeacy of the new or 
the old — of neology or tradition— -of the fanatics or the fa- 
thers. And though public attention is just now mostly en- 
grossed with a single manifestation of what, I fear, we must 
regard as a disease of the times, ought we to forget that its 
name is legion ? Het^nt as we are in our origin, our own 
Church presents, in our measure and type, all or nearly all the 
phenomena of the moral disease that rages around us. We 
have inquisitive men who are looking forward, and others 
who look back in quest of change and light. Since our corn- 
fields w^re planted for the ripened or just-garnered harvest, 
we have had a new Church organization, embodying all im- 
provements up to the present hour, and so making manifest 
the form and pressure of true Wesleyanism, as distinguished 
from the old, the corrupted, and the efiete. We have long 
had, both in England and here, a Primitive Methodism, re- 
lying chiefly upon a stricter conformity with the original mod- 
el. So it is, that while not a few ingenious men are engaged 
in removing the rubbish of the past, others of opposite tastes 
are mining in our young antiquity, faithfully and joyfully an- 
nouncing whatever in the history of our golden age — which 
they commonly place about the close of the war of the Rev- 
olution — ^may serve to show how many things which they 
do not approve got into our system, and others, which they 
like better, were left out. The very numerous Presbyteri- 
an family, constituting certainly one of the purest and best 
branches of Christ's Church, are hardly emerging firom pro- 
tracted contests that involve the great principles in such 
general debate. We have heard all the changes rung upon 
the old and the new — ^loud calls onward to greater changes, 
and backward to Saybrook or Geneva. Ingenious, learned 
ehampi<m8 have taken the field. New doctrinal propositions 
have been elaborated. Bridges have been thrown over the 
chasms which time has exposed or made in the old religious 
mttaj^yiics, and Uie web of argumentation cnr of aaptdistry 
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has been spun fine as gos»amer, and as transparent. Jast 
now another denomination, venerable for its antiquity, sound 
in its creed, and rich in its calendar of confessors and mar- 
tyrs, feels most the shock of the strife. "What is most inter- 
esting in all this is to learn, if we can, the basis of general 
controversy and threatened revolution. Why tiiis rushing on 
to the new — ^this eager looking back to the old ? 

###### 



XVI. 
ON DOING GOD'S WILL. 



If any man will do hk will, he shall know of the doctrine ^i^ietber 
it be of God.— John, vii., 17. 

The language of the text does not convey precisely the 
idea of the Savior, and there is, perhaps, no passage in the 
New Testament, not incorrectly translated, which gives so 
feebly the import of the original. The " will do" of the text 
does not mean future action, but voluntary and earnest ac- 
tion, and the " shall know" might, with more propriety, be 
rendered shall ascertain. Thus understood, and herein near- 
ly all commentators concur, our text teaches that, in its high- 
est and best sense, religion is an experimental science^ and 
that the knowledge of it, so attained , is satisfactory and 
certain. 

The Gospel, without abating any thing from its demands to 
be received as a divine revelation of Qod*s only way of sav- 
ing sinners, claims the benefit of a simple and practical test, 
and puts its disciples upon the true, philosophic method for 
ascertaining its truth and power. For this purpose, and to 
this extent, it descends into the common arena of human in- 
vestigations, and calls upon us to proceed in the setldement 
of its pretensions upon the same principles which, at a much 

M2 
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later period, Baoon adopted as the, only pioper and safe guide 
in scientifio inquiries, and to which seekers of truth in e^exy 
department, physical, intellectual, and moral, now profess 
their adhesion and their homage. 

I carefully and distinctly announce that the experimental 
is not the only method of proof which hekngs to the Gospel, 
nor is it adapted to all, hut only to a special class of its rev- 
elations. The divine mission and character of the adorable 
Savior were demonstrated by miracles. Many of the facts of 
the evangelical records rest upon historical testimony, while 
the divine authority of the holy Scriptures may, perhaps, be 
most satisfactorily established by internal and intrinsic evi- 
dence. It is chiefly, perhaps exclusively, the morals and the 
inward experience of our religion which appeal to this prac- 
tieal test as their appropriate means of demonstration. 

The progress of Christianity, and the entire history of the 
Church, may well be considered in the light of a great ex- 
periment, testing the character and tendencies of the system. 
The Gospel was at first received with distrust, and even hos- 
tility. This was natural, for it did violence to the religion, 
laws, customs, literature, and prejudices of men ; was ex- 
clusive in its claims ; threatened universal change, and so 
excited the fears and enmity of rulers and people, of good 
and bad men. These were its avowed tendencies — ^it was 
*' a sword," not '* peace." It struggled against opposition, 
amid storms of persecution, into a manifestation of its true 
genius. Its revolutions were blessings. It elevated the de- 
based — reformed the vicious — taught the ignorant — com- 
forted the mourner — restrained the tyrant — liberated the 
bondman — introduced reforms into ihe public administra- 
tion, and purity and harmony into the domestic circle. The 
result of the great experiment was, that it triumphed ovei 
its foes, and won a place in the wwld's confidence, and was 
embraced and loved as the best of the gifts which Gt)d has 
bestowed upon tibe race. 
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^ A tknikur illustratioa has been uniibrmly a&rded by Umi 
histcNry of die Yaiioiu eyangelioal sects which now con&titute 

the geaeral Christian Church, Universally the introduction 
of new usages — ^the reform of old abuses — ^the revival of neg- 
lected doetiiaeft— new modes, names, or forms, awaken thq 
apprehensions of the cautious, and provoke the contempt and 
c^^pMition of the masses. Universally, too, these hostile man- 
ifestations have been £>und to subside in proportion as the 
rising sect gives demonstration of its I'eal Christian character 
and obje^s. The history of the great revival, under the la- 
bors of White£eld and Wesley, affords a memorable example ; 
nmr might we to doubt that the opposition, and even persecu- 
tions, -fdibh those good and great m^n every where encouu* 
tered, proceeded often, perhaps generally, from honest fears 
or misapprehensions. Their novel and wonderful career 
seemed to threat^i old estabhshments, opinions, and usages 
with an utter overthrow. No wonder that their great, fun- 
damental, and eternally iterated doctrine of "justification by 
faith alone," was denounced, by a formal and legal Church, 
as likely to diseoarage good works, and bring in an inunda- 
tion of vice and immorality. No wonder that strong Anti- 
Bomians niw, in their stem demand for obedience and holy 
hrii^ as indnpensable e(»ftditioiis of salvation, the advent of 
all hypoerny and Pharisaism. It was natural for a learned 
and stately hierarchy to look with horror upon lay-preaching 
— on the admission to the ministerial office of those who had 
never learned Greek or Hebrew. We accordingly find them 
every v^^re opposed as dangerous, and denounced as heret- 
ioal. All the chur^tfs were closed against them, and all 
pulpits and presses vocal with warnings and anathemas. 
They, however, prosecuted their mission as those who must 
give account to God — as manifest in his sight, and in the 
eonscienees of the spiritually enlightened. The efiects of 
tiwer ministry became af^paxent in the reformation and civil- 
iialioii of ^ lower or4ers. The bkssed fruits of the Goq^ 
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Were manifested in the holy lives and happy deaths of their 
oonverts. Prejudice itself was compelled to admit that these 
were legitimate manifestations of a tme Ghristiani^ ; and 
higotry grew ashamed of denouncing the new sect, when it 
had hecome to all the world as '* a city set on a hill," a 
*' light shining in a dark place.'* And it has resulted irom 
this great experiment in England as well as in this country, 
that the Christian character and evangelical q>int of the 
new sect are acknowledged. By common consent, it has 
taken its place quietly in the great family of Churches, claim* 
ing to he no hetter, and not often asserted to he worse, than 
the average Christianity of the land.' If, now and then, an 
eccentric or an over-zealous man feels constrained to assail 
our creed, or usages, or ministry, c»r modes of administration, 
it is usually accompanied with a concession of all we ought 
to care for — an admission of our general sincerity and sah- 
stantial piety. There is scarcely a neighhorlMX)d or a parii^ 
in all the land where this great experiment has not heen ex- 
hihited on a larger or smaller scale. There have heen the 
new doctrines, and usages, and extravagances, it may he— 
the hostility, the denuncia^n, and the polemic fray, aad 
ihen the suhsidence of passion-*the reluctant toleratiiHi-— 
the dawning of hland charity — ^then the hxotherly sakUatum, 
and the hlessed fellowship of Christian love, of pzay^ and 
of good works. 

The same great principle finds illustration in tiie histMry 
of nearly every good man. Let him remove into an inelig- 
ious neighhorhood, or hegin to live up to the high standard 
xa the Gospel any where. What ohloquy — ^what contemp<>— 
what jeering ! His motives, words, actions, are misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, contemned. He pursues the tenor of 
his way— i^oes right — ^is kind, humhle, happy in God— 4ioldt 
forth " the word of life." In time the storm suhsides ; the 
clamor dies away, and he is let alone. By-and-hy the.moie 
bbki suspect he is ni(>t 80 bad as he seemed ; only odd and 
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over-strict, but well-meaning. Still later, his piety is per- 
ceived — ^his good morals, and even manners, appreciated. In 
the end, he is the peace-maker of his vicinity ; and when 
men are on their death-beds, they will have him pray with 
them^ and leave him the guardian of their children. 

Thus it is that the divine religion of Jesus has commend- 
ed itself to the favor and confidence of man in a way which 
strikingly illustrates, as it avowedly obeys, the great philo- 
sophic principle ,of Bacon and his followers. The children 
of God, while working out their own salvation with*fear and 
trembling, are at the same time unconsciously carrying for- 
ward a vast, sublime experiment, in the presence of the 
whole world — an experiment which has silently undermined 
the foundations of false religion and philosophy — has put to 
shame the persecutor and the scomer— won the confidence 
of the infidel, and the respect even of the profligate. With- 
out acknowledging or perceiving the influence, all classes of 
men, all sects, every individual, are mightily afiected by it 
Sentiments, usages, modes of operation, which, even twenty 
years ago, were generally denouneed, now that experience 
has shown them harmless or of salutary tendencies, are free- 
ly adapted. Other opmions and practices, which, twenty 
years since, were reverenced as part and pared of Christian- 
ity, have been stamped as worthless by the same ordeal c^ 
experiment, and on that account have been rejected. As 
these teachings of experience are found to concur always 
with the word of God when fairly interpreted, though they 
were perhaps ^te first to suggest that fair interpretation, we 
ought probably to expect «till greater advaneen^nt in knowl- 
edge and sound theology from this agency. As the Church 
adduces in piety Kiid aseal, she will occupy a better position 
for understanding more fully the genius of the Gospel and her 
own *' high calling of God in Christ Jesus." It is within the 
memory of the middle-aged that the best Christians thought 
nothing of the duty of preaching the Goqpel to the heathen. 
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The cfaUdren of our Sabbath-schooUi cam well Temember when 
the temperance r^nmaiioii commenced. The pnogreas al* 
ready made in these great cnteipria c a may be said to ha^e 
mritten new articles in our creeds*— to have given us new 
eyes for reading God's Word. No one can imagine that 
Christians will ever dare to slumber again over these inter- 
ests. They will henceforth be recognized parts of Christ's 
cause and kingdom. The progress of the great experiment 
will not fail to enlarge still farther the yet narrow horizon 
oTour pi^, and we sknli yet read of glorious truths, privi- 
leges, and duties which we do not now suspect to be in our 
Bibles. By dmng Grod's will, we shall know more and moxe 
of his doctrine. I sometimes rejoice in the conMent hope 
that this outspreading of zeal and piety of the Church may 
ultimately work out a creed in which we may all i^ree — 
may .throw up a common ground fyt the harmonious meeting 
of all sects — may bring into prominence and vinbility tl» re- 
ally essential doctrines and moralities of the Grospel, and sii^t 
out of our view or push away into the back-ground such as 
have only a minor or imaginary importance. I am sure that 
this is the constant tendency of the great experimmit, and 
that the blessed consummation would be reaHased if we were 
baptized into a larger faith and charity — if we would lode 
and learn more reverently from God's adnmitstf ation-<-Hf the 
pulpit, and the press, and the general Church would becraM 
a little more humble, and forbearing, and kind. 

It would hardly be possiUe to appreciate too highly the 
general influences which I have described as flowing item 
examines of individual piety, and firom the exlnbiti^i, on a 
larger scale, by the Church, of the character and tendencies 
of the Gospel. It has resulted imm ihem influences, that the 
population c^ Christian lands are Chibtians in their faith, 
though not in their doings and afleetions. By lecrfdng on w 
spectators upon the great experiment of the Goqiel ; by see- 
ing the beautiful examples of virtue and piety which ^raary 
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wkeie ihrnst Uiemselves upoa their notice, if tkey will but 
open their eyes ; by breathing the common atmosphere which 
religion has purified, the common mind has been brought, 
with no t&)Tt of its own, but merely by the unsuspected and 
irresistible agencies here r^rred to, to acknowledge the truth 
and the divinity of the Gospel. 

Thns far haye the irreligious been led on by the benignant 
genius of Christianity. The general truths of an orthodox 
creed haye been successfully inculcated upon them by in- 
fluences which they did not invite, and which they could 
not elude. Oth^ lessons oi irtill more vital import they can 
learn only by voluntary efibrts — by becoming themselves the 
experimenters. The attainment of a living faith in Christ, 
the icMTgiveneas of sins through his blessed atonement, of sane- 
tifieation through the Holy 8pirit ; these are achievements 
left to personal effiirt and agency, aided by the divine grace. 
They can not be wrought out by substitutes. It is only when 
each individual arouses himself to the high purpose of doing 
God's will, that he can know — ^fuUy ascertain — of these ctoc- 
trines whether th^ be of God. Even these most spiritual, 
personal, and indispensable doctrines are so demonstrated by 
the gfflieral experience of the Church, as, in theory, to be gen- 
erally admitted and behoved by the unconverted. Though 
not subject to common observation, nor appreciable, like the 
more general and social tendencies o£ Christianity, the testi- 
mony of the multitude (^obedient and believing diseipks, whe 
have made the experiment fi» theooselves, and realized the 
great results in their own hearts, has won upon human b»> 
lief, and gained fox the most spiritual parts of Christianity 
the fullest credence g[ the unccmverted. And it is impossi- 
ble to reject such tertimony. The witnesses are numerous, 
intdligent, req»ectable, harmonious, diverse in time, place, 
habits, education. They affirm of facts that bekng to their 
eeweiousness. Not to speak of the witness of the Spirit — 
tkongh no testimony^ could be more distinct or appreciable 
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to an intellectual moral being — can men be supposed to bo 
mistaken as to whether they love or not ? What would be 
thought of it idiould I approach a parent — a child — and ex- 
press doubts about the reality of their love to a son or a 
mother ? The Christian is no more liable to mistake as to 
the inward testimony of his love to God, his gratitude, his 
trust, his peace. One may err, but all can not, and the gen- 
eral verdict is and must be believed. Unconverted men be- 
lieve that a great spiritual work is going on in their neigh- 
bors. They do not once doubt its reality. They trust to ex- 
perience it, and believe it to be a condition of acceptance and 
salvation. Under the gracious infiuences often upon them, 
they feel the moral obligation of possessing the boon. They 
at times desire it — are ready to reach out a hand to seize it-«- 
to open the door and admit its transforming energy. Though 
th^ acknowledge the power to be of God, they yet feel im- 
pelled to a movement that they think indispensable to sal- 
vation. 

So far God, as a sovereign, has brought them on. He 
has wrought out the demonstrations of his truth before their 
eyes. He has implanted all the elements of faith in their 
minds. "Whether they will or not, they believe his word. 
They know they must be bom of the Spirit. They know 
Ihey must submit to Christ. They feel they must love God 
filially. Christ must be formed within them. They must 
Hve to Christ, or die forever. The glorious prize is full in 
view. The gates of heaven open wide. They stand upon 
the verge of the purifying fountain. " Come, come unto 
me," is the invitation that woos them onward. Oh, why is 
the sinner motionless — stationary ? Why not go in at the 
open door ? Why not grasp the dazzling prize ? The appeal 
is now to the sinner's own ag^iey. God has brought him to 
a barrier which he must remove with his own hand, or no 
more progress will be made. That barrier is within him- 
i^. One heroic effiirt of the tnll now, and the crisifl is 
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pataed— tbe barrier eoaled. *' If any man will do hi« will, 
he shall know of the doctrine." An absolute renunciaticm 
of self— an unreserved casting of himself on Christ, to be led, 
goveimed, saved as He will, in a moment opens the door of 
acceptance, and brings in upon the soul all the agencies and 
attributes of the new birth. 

Here I take my stand on the line which divides between 
the children of Grod and aliens. The difficulty is palpable, 
though 80 simple. It is one — an. unyielding will. It is vin- 
cible. One step— one slaruggle — one great resolve, and by 
the grace of God the victory is won. All obstacles, all de- 
ficiencies not already removed and provided for by Christ are 
centered in this one of a peryerse volition. The sinner is per- 
fectly prepared for the transformation. He believes in God — 
in his own guilt and helplessness — ^in the Gospel — ^in Christ 
as the only Savior, as a sufficient, willing Savior. What is 
now required of him is to act on this faith, and commit his 
sold to these provisions. He needs no more repentance pre- 
paratory to -the work, but only one great effiirt of self-renun- 
ciation, sin and all. Repentance ? Of what ? Why, this 
stubbornness of the will is the substance and the sum — ^the 
fundamental, central idea of all sin. To clear away this 
difficulty is to become a Christian ; not to do it is to cling to 
perdition. It savors of madness to talk about repentance, 
and yet not to spend a thought upon this chief mystery of 
iniquity. 

Nor can I see what prayer is likely to effect, so long as 
tke mind is stubborn against God. Ask pardon — religion — 
life of Him, against whom we voluntarily stand arrayed in 
incurable enmity ? He bids the sinner bow to Him. No, 
you will have the Et^mal yield, and accept your terms I 

Almost the same thing may be said of reformation. Till 
the heart's consent is had to do God's will, there is no basis 
for s^rmation. The motive is false. It is a cheat upon 
Ihe soul, and an insult to Jehovah, to think of such a thing. 
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It 18 saying to the Most High, " I'll do as I please, and woik 
on my own account. I am content to make some parade 
about reUgion, but I will not be religious. FU whiten the 
sepulchre, but I will not cleanse it." Gei^rally, it auiy be 
said that the postponement of this first step in religion for 
any cause is the highest possible offense, and the essence of 
all offenses against God. Until that previous question is dis- 
posed of, the sinner does, and can do nothing but '* treasure up 
wrath against the day of wrath." 

There is often something very painful in the exhibitioiii 
brought out by pressing this point upon the consciences of 
men. No man can or dare directly reject the aj^ieal, for the 
question, lies plainly between conscience and €rod ; and the 
voice of the accuser is not in the preacher, but in the tuner's 
own heart. 8till, he who will not submit must make some 
shift, for there is no such thing as looking calmly from such s 
position. The mind seeks subterfuge and evasion. Eesohned 
not to obey God in this urgent call for the homage of the 
will, the sinner seeks a controversy about some 'minor qnes 
tion, and makes up an issue on a collateral point When we 
call for the present doing of the only act which at this stage 
of the business he can do or God accept, he tells us, perhaps, 
that the Bible is a dark book to him — that he has difficul- 
ties about the doctrine of election or the atonement, that he 
can not credit our notions about Christian perfection, or he 
does not like our Church government. No wonder if these and 
other questions puzzle him. He has nothing to do with them 
now — ^he has but one duty, to give himself up to Gk)d with all 
his heart. He closes the door of knowledge if he refuses to 
comply with the condition on which it is offered. *' If a«y 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine." Ob^ 
dience is the condition on which all knowledge is promised. 
He who rejects the process, of course, fails in his olject. A 
man doubts or cavils at the truths of science, and yet has not 
studied. He does not understand, forsooth, how that the son 
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is larger than it seems, or how it is that the earth moTes. 
We say, fool ! you must learn arithmetie; and use the tele- 
scope. 

Precisely such is the moral attitude of the impenitent. 
God says, do my will, which is the way to all knowledge. 
No, says the sinner, I call for light hefore I will move. Solve 
this mystery, explain this doctrine, reconcile these apparent 
cctttradictions. Will God teach such an one ? Will he listen 
to such calls ? No ! The sinner has light enough for the 
first step in religion. He does not need, and will not ohtain 
now what he may want by-and-hy. He has one talent — 
enough for present use. He must use it if he would obtain 
ten when needed. It is of the essence of faith to. move at 
God's bidding, trusting him for the result and for the future. 

It is of^n said that faith regulates practice. It is about 
equally true that practice modifies faith. We learn God's 
truth by doing his will, and thus spontaneously grow up be- 
lievers. On the other hand, we darken and pervert our own 
belief by disobedience and sin. Men decide against con- 
science, and try to doubt, and at length learn to doubt, of ob- 
ligations which they mean to violate. By this process they 
become, to an extent, infidel. If they return to sobriety and 
thoughtfulness after success, or disappointment, or satiety, 
they revert again to Christian ground without argument, as 
they left it without ; but they seldom are converted. 

The young should remember and shun this danger. All 
resistance to God, and departure from virtue or truth, pervert 
the faith as well as morals ; and, on the other hand, obe- 
dience necessarily and always leads on to faith and knowl- 
edge, for " If any man vsdll do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God." 
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XYII. 

THE HIDDEN LEAVEN. 

The kmgdom of heaven ii like onto learen, which a woman took and 
hid in three meaforef of meal till the whole was leavened .'—Matth., 
xiii., 33. 

There is a very impc^rtant lense in which the diviue ad- 
ministration over the world and its inhabitants does not coor 
form to the analogy here employed to shadow forth its char- 
acter and its action. The government of the material uni- 
verse — ^the laws which produce and modify the various con- 
ditions and changes of our physical state, are not subject to 
progress or variation, but are absolute and perfect. Nearly 
the same may be said of the Divine providence which is inces- 
santly exercised over human affairs. Many deep questions 
have arisen, and many more may arise, as to the extent and 
influence of this supervision — as to the degree and kind 6f 
its interference, and the sphere and mode of its operation ; 
but no doubt can be entertained, by either a pious or a phil- 
osophic mind, in regard to its free action and uncontrolled 
authority within its appropriate, allotted orbits Here, no 
less divinely than over physical nature, " the Lord reigneth," 
though certainly under such conditions, and with such an in- 
violable respect for human freedom and ag^icy, as the wis- 
dom of the Most High is wont to prescribe to its ovm plans 
and operations. 

The kingdom of heaven, that " is like unto leaven, which 
a woman took and. hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened," is unlike God*s reign over physical na- 
ture, or the ministries of his providence. It is capable of 
enlargement. It advances by growth. It proceeds from 
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small beginning to universal dominion. Suck is the king* 
dom which the adorable Redeemer seeks to establish in the 
world and in the human heart. 

1. The doctrine of the text finds apt and instructive illus- 
tration in the first propagation and subsequent history of the 
Gospel. We never more clearly discern what are the real 
elements of power and progress in our holy religion than 
when we contemplate the Church in its infancy. Twelve 
unlettered m&a, the most obscure in their social position, and 
utterly destitute of all the usual means of extending their 
authority or propagating ttieir opinions, were then the sole 
depositories and apostles of the religious system which aspired 
to no less an achievement than the subversion of all existing 
forms of idolatry, and the universal establishment of a new 
creed in religion and ethics, and of new principles and modes 
of worship. Verily, the leaven was " hidden." Nobody would 
have sbspected that the httle company, assembled with their 
persecuted Master, in an upper room at Jerusalem, were to 
be the chief instruments of the mightiest of revolutions 
Herod, who slew the innocent babes of Bethlehem, lest there 
might be in some one of them the undeveloped germ of great 
powers and high destinies, could hardly have feared a dozen 
peasants and fishermen, of simple, blameless halnts, and the 
most unambitious pretensions. In this humble band, how- 
ever, were hidden the elements of a power absolutely unlim- 
ited. It was a divine power ; and the Almighty is wont to 
conceal rather than to display his resources. The winds 
which stir the depths of the ocean are unseen. The all-per^ 
vading agency which controls the heavenly bodies, and im- 
poses its laws on every particle of matter upon or under the 
face of the earth, works without friction, and gives forth no 
sound. 

It was for the glory of 6rod that the excellent treasures 
of his truth were committed to earthen vessels, and it was 
favcNrable to the spread of the Gospel among the common peo 
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^ tluit its miaistert iv«re too humble to proydEe the jeal^ 
easy and interfexence of the government. The Grospel was 
preached to the poor, and soon made efiectual lodgment in 
the faith and the lore of the multitude. Theneel(»rth it had 
feotlK^d and power £)r progress among m^i. This k the 
Older in iHiich pure religion makes its advancements. Not 
many wise, not many rich are at first called. The leaven 
is hidden and wodks in the masses, and by-and-hy rises to 
the higher places of society. Religion works upward, sel- 
dom downward ; and they who adapt their plans and op- 
erations to the few, rather than* to the needy many, are 
likely to discover, in due time, that they lade a basis far ex- 
tensive usefulness and suecess. Stately towers, and gilding, 
and ornaments must totter when the winds blow and the 
floods come, if they do not rest upon massive and solid {ovm- 
dations. To follow more closely the figure of our parable, 
the process I have indicated may produce dainty confection- 
ery fer a few pampered appetites, but not wholesome bread 
fer the thousands of hungry souls who are ready to perish. 

2. Still guided by our parable, we may learn firmn it that 
it is the duty of the Chuich to make a strenuous use of the 
means of saving the people by spreading the Gospel. The 
leaven must be put in the meal in order that its peculiar 
powers may be brought into action, and that it may aceom- 
|dish its proper fiinetion. It is else good for nothing. It is, 
as to aU valuable remits, as "salt without savor." Not 
only is the meal the prc^per material to be transfermed into 
wholesome food by the leaven, but it is the only dbment to 
which the leaven is adapted and in which it can operate. I 
fear that our covetousness and ooi baekaiKdings of heart are 
fest at w(xk to trandbnn us, as a Church, into Antinomiuis. 
We have, no doubt, a sound faith in the Gospel as the only 
way of salvation, but we honor it so much or so little, that 
we are doing decidedly less than others, our oUigatnms oon- 
sMered, to pcopagate its doctrines and carry out its measaies. 
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"* How Bluill tkey keiur without a preacher ?" Will the Got- 
pel save where it is unknown ? Can the leaven work when 
it is not present ? Ib it our respect for the Gospel as the gift 
of Christ that makes us so passive in these days of great en- 
terprises and great duties ? We know the part whieh is as- 
signed to the Church, and we know the mission of the GkMk 
pel. It must be preaehed in all naticms. It must kavon 
the whole lump. How shall this be done, and wfa^i ? 

3. It is, no doubt, an object ever dear to Christ to see the 
kingdom ci heaven established throughout the wcnrld. It is 
for this purpose, as well as to secure the salvation of individ- 
uals, that he brings it near unto every one ci us. To the in- 
dividual, as to the Church, '* the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leav^i." It seeks incessantly to difluse itself, to assim- 
ilate the mass to its own nature. " It is hid" in the heart 
It oD«i works for a season, imobserved, or, more properly, not 
well appreciated and understood by the suliject of its opera- 
tions. New, or stronger, or more vivid convictions take pos- 
sessien of his soul. A concern slight at first, bat becoming 
progressively intense, is discovered to have been awakened 
by reflecti(»i, or by the word, or by afflicticm, or by sympa- 
^y, or by the more hidden means which God has chosen 
fsr making his light and truth manifest to the inner man. 
I think it may be affirmed of all such movements upon the 
human mind, however feeble and obscure they may be, that 
they bear with them always the primary el^oaents and the 
fiee offer of sjnritual life. Whoever will listen to the voice 
that now speaks to him in scarcely audible whispers ; who^ 
ever will cry out heartily to him that so gently knocketh, 
<• C<nne in. Lord Jeras, that I may sup with thee, and thou 
with me," does> by such a consent^ admit into his soul an 
element all divine, which is of sufficient virtue to change 
him into a new creature in Christ Jesus. The coming of 
this tnautfestatioa, whether of clear conviction, or of stable 
purj^ose, ot cf earnest desire, is &U demonstation of God's 
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merciful desigiiB toward the liniier ; and its nature is a pledge 
of its perfect ability to accomplish the entire mission on which 
it was sent It is the kingdom of heaven which is coma 
nigh unto you, and that kingdom is *' like unto leaven* which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened." The man who becomes conscious 
that such an influence is upon him, and who desupes that it 
should bear him onward to eternal life, is likely to have 
many causes of difficulty and hinderanoe within himself, and 
as many or more fjrom surrounding circumstances ; but he 
may safely dismiss all fears about the sufficiency of the mani- 
festation. It may be hidden, but it is omnipotent, and tends 
to progress. It wiU accomplish its work with all certainty 
in each obedient heart. This follows, from the quality of the 
agent It is divine, and the apprecHated degree of its actum 
is nothing. It is as leaven, and it can not but choose to work 
until " the whole is leavened.'' 

4. There is another view of the " kingdom of heaven," 
which an inquiring mind i^ould keep before its eye in dis- 
tinct and full manifestatiinaL. It is the leaven that trans- 
forms, We frequently lose sight of this in the midst of 
means and the din of effort, and thus slight and ofiend the 
divine agency, which is likely to work mightily within us» 
in propor^n as we maintain a lively sense of our entire 
dependence upon it. The analogy of our text is instructive. 
The woman puts the leaven in the meal. She carefully ex- 
cludes all foreign mixtures, and especially such as might 
counteract the process sought for, and she exposes the mass 
to the proper temperature ; and yet it is neither the due de- 
gree of heat and cold, nor the abaence of foreign substances, 
nor the diligent oversight : it is the leaven alone that leav- 
eneth the whole. I need not apply the lesson suggested by 
this illustration, farther than to exhort those who seek afler 
Grod to be diligent in the use of such means as experience 
and the word of revelation {Mresoribe ; to fly from the chilt 
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ing lafluences of worldly, sinfol pleasures and associations ; 
to avoid the excitements of passion and the indulgence of ap- 
petite ; remembering well, however, that in all this you are 
not accomplishing the ]»roper work of the Spirit. You only 
abstain from interposing obstacles in His way, and present 
your souls in huiqble attitudes and favorable positions. It 
b right and wise to stand in the way when the Savior may 
be expected to pass; but be sure you cry aloud to him, '*Je* 
sus, thou son of David, have mercy upon me !'* 

5. Another idea is suggested by the text. The leaven to 
which the kingdom of heaven has so many instructive analo- 
gies " leavens the whole lump.'' This is its nature and its 
design. That which fails to accomplish this is not leaven, 
but some worthless substitute! So it is with the '* kingdom 
of heavoi,*' that has come unto us, and it is indispensable to 
keep this in view. Christ is>a great King, and will reign 
over his people ; and the authority which he claims is abso- 
lute. It is incommunicable, and he will share it with none. 
It is universal, extending to every thought, and purpose, and 
aspiration. Let no man expect his favor — ^his indwelling 
grace, who does not heartily consent to an unreserved sur- 
render. We may not know, or be able to state in detail, 
what rights and prerogatives belong to such a dominion, but 
we may assure ourselves that there are and can be no re- 
served rights for the subject. He gives up all or nothing. 
Let the inquirer remember this. When he prays for grace 
— lor pardon — ^for the Spirit, let him never forget the con- 
ditions upon which they are promised. If he receives the 
** kingdom of heaven,'* all other dominion must cease. It is 
u leaven which works " till the whole is leavened.'' Who- 
soever has not embraced religion on these terms will realize 
discomfiture. Whosoever is not seeking to fulfill these con- 
ditions in good faith, is devising a fraud upon the Gospel* 
and praotioing a terrible delusion upon his own soul. 
6. Valuable inatruotioii %$ also couched under the idea of 
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progression in the text. " Till the whole was leav^oed." 
It was a process which involved time. So is it with the 
kingdom of heaven that is " within you." The new ccmv^rt 
very often has his first straggles with pre>e8tahhshed habits, 
or with some special form of temptation, and for some timo 
these may give him pretty full employment. From thii 
more exterior part of religion the fruitful Christian will very 
soon proceed to the essential work of conforming the inner 
man — ^the tempers, the tendencies, the tastes, the fears, the 
motives, the desires, to the law of Christ. It is not usual, 
perhaps, to make an even and unifi)rm progress in every part 
and department of this interior field of labor. Some master- 
passion, or tendency, or inward hinderance is likeljr^ to at- 
tract attention at first, and the hands may be so full of one 
employment as to lead, almost of necessity, to the partial 
neglect of something else haidly less essential to the per- 
fection of the Christian charact^. We may suppose an ad- 
vance of this sort, namely, from the attainment of victory 
over one fi)e, and then another — from grace to grace-— firom 
strength to strength — a consecutive progress from one vir- 
tue to another, rather than in all virtues and graces alike. 
We must not, therefore, be too much discouraged if, after 
some months or years of experience, we make startling dis- 
coveries of lurking evils yet to be extermiiuited. If, never- 
theless, we have been growing in grace, if the leaveoi has 
been spreading all the while, it is ejecting its oliject and 
testing its efficacy, and it will, with your consent, " bring 
into captivity every thought." This progression is <^len 
very observable in our fellow-Christians, and seeing that 
God admits of progress, which supposes the hqwe of time, 
we must concede as much in our charity. We must expect 
to meet, and to bear with great imperfections, and we may 
do so patiently, if we have gopd evidence that, their nxunber 
and enormity are diminishing ufid^r ^le divine proeess that 
it fpxng en in the soul. All th0 pri]$ pf ^e lift and the 
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heart are to be encountered at once, and with all our might ; 
and if our piety is genuine, we shall obtain the victory over 
all, yet some may outlive others. Some are naturally, or by 
indulgence, stronger than others, and we are most led by 
the divine grace to the cultivation of such virtues as, at the 
time, we may most need. 

This view of the work of religion as progressive is scrip- 
tural, and, therefore, a legitimate ground of encouragement 
to those who, though growing in grace, are yet groaning un- 
der the consciousness of many imperfections. It is incumbent 
on them, however, to remember well that " the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven that leaveneth the whole lump." 
The Gospel is dishonored by lower views or designs on our 
part. He who does not aim to keep every commandment, 
violates the whole law ; and he who does not triumph over 
every spiritual foe, fiills below the designs of th« Savior, and 
sins against his own soul. There is no place of safety, or re- 
pose, or innocence, short of this absolute and unreserved con- 
secration to God. Many seem to stop satisfied after gaining 
some j^rtial successes, or acquiring some ostensible reforms, 
or securing some decent habitudes. No delusion can be 
more manifest or disastrous than theirs. There is no safety 
but in perpetual diligence and advancement. He only is a 
true Christian who makes it the business of his life to obtain 
and to do the utmost good. The leaven spreads — ^the grace 
abounds. God works in those, and those only, who give all 
diligence to make their calling sure, who work out their sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. Even as the hidden but 
all-pervading leaven, so the Holy Spirit performs his work 
steadily and mightily in all such as, penitent for sin and 
leaning on the Savior, bring forth the fruits of obedience and 
sacrifice — ^who acknowledge that their bodies and souls are 
His who bought them, and who believe and act upon the 
belief that talents, and influence, and money are chiefly de- 
sirable, because they may be made instruments of promoting 
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Christ's kingdom, eyen the kingdom that is as leaven, and 
which seeks to difiuse itself, and to trani^nn and sanotify 
all nations and all hearts. 



XVIII. 
THE TBUB DEFENSE AND GLOBY OF A NATION; 

A SCmilOll FOR TBS FOURTH OF JULY, 1824. 

Bighteonsness exalteth a nation. — Protirbs, xiv., 34. 

" It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all aceeptatioa, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,'' and 
his ministers are grievodsly away from their Master's work 
when they mingle in the ranks of faction, and prostitute the 
influence and the functions of their holy calling into auxil 
iaries of its mischievous purposes. They are commissioned 
to bear glad tidings to the poor, to preach rep^tance for the 
remission of sins, to reclaim the rebellious families of men 
into the acknowledgment and the exercise of that rightful 
allegiance unto God which they have denied, and from which 
they have departed ; and out of the alienation and the thank- 
less stupidity of the natural heart, to Imng an acceptable of* 
fering of willing obedience and of fervent gratitude. 

But the Gospel, which lays its greatest stress upon a future 
state of existence, is likewise concerned §out our temporal in- 
terests ; and while it points to heaven as the high object of 
our effoitB and our hopes, it makes this world the theatre of 
trial and of preparation. That godliness which is stamped 
with the worth of eternity, and which ani^nates the soul 
with the assurance of everlasting life, has likewise '* the prom- 
ise of the life which now is." That righteousness, which, as- 
sociated with peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, establishes 
the kingdom of heaven in the heart of the believer, sheds a 
benign influence over all the walks of men, gladdens a fam- 
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ily, blesses a neighborhood, and " exalteth a nation." And if 
the apostle Paul did no violence to the Gospel when he m* 
culcated, as a leligious duty, upon the subjects of despotic 
power, the only political right which tyranny had left them 
— ^the right of obedience, I shall not exceed the spirit of that 
high example by attributing the same importance to the more 
sacred duties and the mwe valuable privileges which belong 
to us as citizens of a free republic. 

I the more gladly avail myself of this yearly festival to 
speak' upon a topic usually thought inconsistent with the sa- 
credness of Sabbath ministrations, because I believe there is 
a growing and dangerous prejudice, which tends to abridge 
the privileges of the pulpit, and in the same degree to impair 
the security of our happy institutions. Our constitution of 
government very wisely forbids any political connection be- 
tween Church and State — a connection which produces no 
other effect so directly as the conversion of the clergy into 
tyrants and hypocrites, and the degradation of the people 
into bigots and slaves. The opinion appears to be gaining 
ground among us, that this legal separation has wrought an 
actual divorcement between the religious and political inter- 
ests of our country, and that thQ piety of the people has 
little or nothing to do with their prosperity. It is unfortu- 
nate that both the power and the right of correcting these 
erroneous sentiments, or of staying their fatal consequences, 
are fast passing out of the hands of those who could exercise 
them with the fwirest probability of success. Every subject, 
connected however remotely with the politics of the day, is 
forbidden an approach to the pulpit, even by the most dis- 
tant approximation. The most pernicious vices need only 
the example or the patronage of the candidates or the in- 
cumbents of office, in order that public opinion may fix upon 
the lipe of the clergy the seal of perpetual silence. Sin^l 
excesses, which, if committed under ordinary circumstances, 
would be thought to call most loudly for the interference of 
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» iaithfal and fearless ministry, may stalk forth with im- 
punity through all the successive days and weeks of a pend- 
ing election, may set a whole city in an uproar, may hesot 
our age, and corrupt our youth, and prostrate the morals of 
our population. Should a faithful pastor dare to oppose this 
sweeping torrent of patronized corruption, to warn of their 
danger the flock committed to him hy the Holy Ghost, and 
to hid them heware how they confide their own, and their 
country's, and their children's liberties to unprincipled and 
bloody men, his warning voice would be drowned in the din 
of clamorous rebuke, and his character blackened with the 
criminating charges of political preaching and aspiring priest- 
craft. 

So wide is the separation which public sentiment has in 
stituted between our religious and political interests. And 
how many, let me ask, of our orators, who have declaimed 
about liberty, and of our writers, who have publisbed their 
speculations upon the subject, and of our patriots, who have 
labored for the pubUc weal, have not utterly lost sight of the 
revealed truth, that " righteousness exalteth a nation ?" 

The improvement of our legal codes ; our judiciary ; our 
naval and military establishments; the multiplication of 
schools, and newspapers, and penitentiaries, are prescribed 
as infalUble remedies for all our poUtical and moral disor 
ders, as the unfailing supports of our freedom, and as impass- 
able barriers to despotism. It is a favorite maxim with our 
politicians, and they are glad when the sentiment is carried 
to the very ears of their constituents, that the people never 
do wrong except by mistake ; that, when shown the right 
way, they always pursue it ; that in exact proportion to their 
wisdom will be their virtue ; and that, when the lights of 
education and of knowledge shall be universally enjoyed, then 
will our liberties be founded upon a rock, and the perma* 
nence of our happy ibrm of government secured against aU 
the accidents of time. 
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If it is not too late to question a doctrine which makes no 
allowance for the depravity of human nature, and which at- 
tributes to the influence of science what the Bible teaches 
us to expect only from the preaching of the cross, I would 
inquire by what reasonings and by what examples it is sup- 
ported ? Was Greece free in proportion as she was learned, 
and did the lights of knowledge and of liberty both shine and 
both go out together ? No. The days of her Demosthenes 
were the days of her bondage. The prince of orators him* 
self was silenced by the cup of Harpalus, and the polished 
BooE of Athens were at once scholars and slaves. 

Rome most rejoiced in the blessings of freedom when she 
called her consuls and dictators from the plow. It was not 
till after the Uterature of Greece and the refinements of Asia 
had passed through her gates, that her republican govern- 
ment was overthrown by the profligacy of her people and 
the ambition of her rulers. The Augustan age of her liters 
ature was an age of political degradation, and Virgil and 
Horace flourished under the patronage of a tyrant. Nor 
does the history of the world furnish a single example in 
support of the hypothesis on which we so confidently depend 
for the perfection and the preservation of our free institu- 
tions. The security of our liberty must be found in the vir- 
tue of the people, and that virtue must have its foundations 
in religious principle, and not in scientific endowments. And 
if our country shall advance in improvement, as I trust she 
will advance, until a thorough and eiSective system of instruc- 
tion shall spread its influences over the face of our whole ter- 
ritory, and until the advantages of useful learning shall be 
universally enjoyed, still may the elements of corruption and 
of slavery remain untouched in the bosom of our population. 
And if this illuminating process could be carried forward till 
every citizen of our republic shall be led into all the mys- 
teries of science, and adorned with all the accomplishments 
of literature, and until the doctrines of Grotius, and Yattel, 
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and Adam Smith, and Malthus shall he as commonly and 
familiarly known as those of Webster's Spelling-book, with- 
out the intervention of a better and more powerful agency, 
we might still remain as far as ever from the object of our 
bright anticipations. Fubb'c sentiment would indeed jt>e re- 
fined and elevated, and public character dignified. Ribald- 
ries and blasphemies, now uttered in doggerel, might then as- 
pire to the stanzas of Moore and Byron. They who are 
now led by appetite would be then led by taste. The dcm» 
agogues who now make tippling-houses and muster-fields 
the arena of their electioneering exploits, might then achieve 
their purposes in sumptuous entertainments, and tasteful gar- 
dens, and literary soirees. Science may vary the forms of 
vice, and fashion its developments ; it may divert the pas- 
sions of a coiTupted multitude from hurtful enterprises to 
others equally pernicious; but to establish a people in the 
ways of virtue, and secure the freedom and the purity of re- 
publican institutions, it is utterly incompetent. This is an 
achievcinent which demands a higher and a better agency, 
even the wisdom which cometh down from above, and the 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

I would not speak lightly of the blessings of education, 
nor undervalue an interest vitally dear to our country and 
to the Church of God. It was a national calamity when, 
on a recent occasion, sectional jealousies were permitted to 
blast the noblest conception that ever honored our public 
councils, a proposition to make such an appropriation of the 
public lands as would have insured the benefits of competent 
instruction to our whole population. Such a liberal provi- 
sion for our intellectual and moral exigencies would have 
commanded the admiration of the world and the gratitude of 
•posterity. Every patriot and every Christian would exult to 
see schools and colleges established to the full extent of all 
our wants. It is of the utmost importance that the people 
should be well instructed ; but, unless their knowledge be 
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turned to a religious account, it will prove but a worthlcM 
auxiliary to public virtue; The people should be taught to 
read, and then they should read the Bible. By all the light 
of their acquirements, and by all the urgency of Christian 
motives, should they be guided into that " fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom," and into that "righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation." 

I can most sincerely rejoice at the honors of genius and of 
authorship which are accorded to our fellow-citizens ; and 
my best feelings are gratified at the signal triumph which 
our scientific and mechanical achievements have won over 
the prejudices of Europe. But I will not conceal a senti- 
ment which to many will appear narrow and fanatical. I 
am persuaded that the establishment of a Bible Society, 
which circulates the Scriptures ; or the institution of a Sab- 
bath-school, which initiates the rising generation into an ac- 
quaintance with the word of God ; or the building of a church, 
where the Gospel is to be faithfully preabhed ; or the equip- 
ment and f(»rth-sending of a domestic missionary, offers bright- 
er anticipations to the patriot's eye, and firmer securities to . 
our dear-bought liberty, than all the glories of discovery, and 
all the renown of letters. Literature may shed a bright lus- 
tre upon the character of a people, and give them a name 
abroad ; it may mitigate the asperities of untutored nature, 
and refine and exalt the intercourse of society; but the 
progress of godliness creates and fortifies those virtues which 
are the only foundation of prosperity at home. It substitutes 
the law of love for the law of coercion. It purifies the 
streams and cleanses the fountain of elective influence, and 
establishes over all the public and private relations of man 
the guardianship of a heavenly superintendence. 

The vast extent of our territory, the thinness of its popu- 
lation, and the principle of representation which so thorough- 
ly pervades our institutions, will effectually secure us against 
llie rashness and the rage oi popular assemblies, so fatal to 
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the ancient rejmUiica. Our peo|de will plwayB have time to 
deliberate) and will always enjoy the meuds of informatics. 
But a sufficient pledge, that after deliberation they will de- 
cide honestly, and that they will be guided by the lights of 
knowledge into rectitude of action, can only be found in the 
prevalence of a righteousness which exaltoth s nation. 

The slavery of our country, if she is ever enslaved, is more 
likely to begin in the corruption of the pec^le than in the 
encroachments of their rulers. Any violence oiSered to our 
Constitution would be discovered by an ever-watchful vigi- 
lance, and repelled by a spontaneous resentment. But it is 
very possible that the forms of our government shall be 
maintained invi<^te, and its operations be conducted with 
uprightness and skill, and yet the people be enthralled in all 
the curses of bondage, even under the protection of our boast- 
ed institutions. We may become slaves without nobles and 
without kii^. The prevalence of vice and immorality must 
be repressed by preventing and avenging laws. For the en* 
ibrcement of these laws, courts must be organized and offices 
multiplied ; soldiers must be enlisted, and sailors paid. To 
8U]^port such estaUishments, opjNressive taxes and ruinous 
loans must be resorted to, and, for their collection and man- 
agement, another devouring horde of pensioners will be cre- 
ated. Under such an oppression a nation can not be free. 
No matter what the character of its government, whether 
monarchical or republican, hereditary or elective, the rulers 
will be tyrants, and their subjects slaves. The very {nrecau- 
tions of liberty, and the enactments of jHTotection, will crush 
the people into an intolerable bondage. * 

Against these impending dangers, no remodeling of our 
government, no skillful adjustment of its departments, and 
no accurate balancing of its powers, can yield us security. 
Severer penalties and darker cells can not do it. Gibbets 
and penitentiaries may increase-^— they can not. cure the evil. 
The Bible, and the Bible akne, reveals the only remedy 
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and '' the fodishaees of preaching" has brought to light a se- 
cret in politics whioh the depth and the reach of mere human 
sagacity have never comprehended. This single announce- 
ment of the Goqiel, "We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body," brought home to the consciences of the people with an 
abiding prevalence, would be a better safeguard to our liber- 
ties than all the devices of our poUticians, and all the terrors of 
our penal codes, and all the learning of our schools. Such a 
doctrine, believed and cherished, would counteract every tend- 
ency to national degeneracy. It would carry the healthful 
influences of uprightness, and charity, and patriotism through- 
out the mass of our population. It would establish in every 
man's bosom an impartial tribunal, which corruption could 
not bribe nor artilice mislead. It would fix an eye of wake- 
ful and of searching inspection upon all the performances of 
his public history, and all the secrecies of his private walk. 
In a word, it would make him a good man and a good citi- 
zen, just because it made him a good Christian. 

Let us suppose this moral preparation to be introduced into 
any given portion of our territory, so as to obtain over a ma- 
jority of its inhabitants a thorough and predominant ascend- 
ency. I hazard nothing in saying that such an experiment 
would give you an erect, high-minded, and public-spirited peo- 
jde, watchful over their rulers, jealous of their liberties, and 
ready to assert them. Their high regard to the command- 
ments of God and the rights of men would be a sacred pledge 
of fidelity and devotion to their country. By such a commu- 
nity, no duelist, with his blood-stained hands — ^no ruffian de- 
stroyer of domestic peace and female innocence — no profligate, 
whose principles have been dissolved in the guilty haunts of 
debauchery, would ever be made the repository of public con- 
fldence. They could not breathe so pure an atmosphere. It 
would be t)^ death of their expectations. The spkndors of 
f>]oyu>no<» and the riclieft of ^u^tioft would be deemed b|it 
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worthless substitutes for the nobler attributes of a sober head 
and an honest heart. Upright principles and an unblemished 
character -would be the indispensable qualifications of success- 
ful candidates for office ; nor would a virtuous people ever ex- 
alt to the high places of power those examples of splendid 
depravity which provpke the righteous judgments of Heaven, 
and corrupt the ingenuous and aspiring youth of our land 
with the winning blandishments of a tolerated and an honored 
profligacy. 

Would to Grod that what I am compelled to offer in the 
forms of hypothesis were the history of our country — ^that our 
citizens might be persuaded, at length, that the firmest sup- 
ports of their liberty must be found in their own virtue and 
godliness ; and that while, with conscious pride, they are con- 
templating our growing navy and gallant army, our fcnrtress- 
es and our canals, our polished scholars and skillful states- 
men, our agriculture, and commerce, and manufactures, as 
the certain tokens of national safety and prosperity, they 
might be brought to look into their own lives and their own 
hearts for surer testimony and more infallible conclusions. If 
this wish shall never be gratified, and if the sentiments I 
have uttered shall be thought a shallow artifice to magnify 
my office, or the vain hallucinations of a devotee rather 
than solid, practical principles, which can bear the scrutiny 
of reason and the test of experiment, I will yet rejoice that 
our country has produced at least one great man who has 
been their advocate — a name most honored and most worthy 
of honor on every recurrence of this glorious festival. Nor can 
it be said that he found and adopted, in the closet and in the 
schools, a doctrine which a better acquaintance with human 
affairs would have led him to reject ; for he guided our des- 
tinies through many sore and bloody conflicts, and through 
many disastrous campaigns, to safety and independence. He 
presided at the birth of our Constitution, and in the midst of 
opfosing faetioQs, his wisdom and influence gave it estab* 
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lishromit and saoceM. No man better understood the value 
iji victories and oi warlike preparation. None labored more 
zealously or more successfully to promote the common wel- 
fare by protecting laws, upright tribunals, and public educa- 
tion ; but the achievements of war and of policy he esteemed 
insufficient guaranties for our liberties, and whether he re- 
signed the sword, or accepted the executive chair, or with- 
drew himself fiom the pro^red honors of a grate^l country, 
his language was gratitude to God, and his paternal admo- 
nition to the revering millions who hung upon his words was 
obedience to God's conmiandments. And amid, that infidel 
fi>rgel^lne8S of God which breathes through our public doc- 
uments, and speaks in the messages and addresses of our rul- 
ers, it is dieering to the heart to find one illustrious exertion. 
One man, who outstripped them all in the powers of his mind 
as far as he did by the splendor of his victories — whose po- 
litical opinions, and foreign and domestic policy, have been 
permanently adopted by the voice of a united people, point- 
ed to the religion of the cross as the dearest hope of our counr 
tiy and firmest security of its happy institutions. 

Would you be the children of the Father of his Country ? 
Would you be true patriots, the benefactors of a nation ? 
You may not become such by being noisy, and important, and 
bustling at an election ; nor by declaiming upon liberty in 
the market ; nor by shouting the praises of a favorite can- 
didate amid the fumes of intemperance and the clamors of a 
mob. If you would become a true patriot, become a true 
Christian. Do to others as you would have them do unto 
you ; love your neighbor as yourself ; live soberly, and right- 
eously, and godly in this evil world. Pray to the Father for 
a high and a holy influence, which shall subjugate your pas- 
sions, exalt your afiections, and purify your heart. Teach 
your childr^ to love God, and they will love their country ; 
to keep his commandments, and they will prove obedient cit- 
izens. Thus may the humblest and the poorest of you all. 
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in the noiseless obecnrity of bis owa prirate walk, more ef- 
fectually promote the public welfare, than the vicious and in* 
fidel statesman, whose influence may guide the nation, and 
the fame of whose eloquence may be echoed by the wild sol- 
itudes of its remotest frontiers. 

Oh, if our people were animated with such a sjpknt, and 
our nation exalted with such a righteousness, what a specta- 
cle would this glorious jubilee exhibit to the admiring gaze 
of earth and of heaven ! Ten millions of freemen, hasten- 
ing with eager rivalry to Jehovah's courts, which their feet 
have trod with weekly joy, and from around the holy altars, 
where mercy had often regarded th^ penitence, and sealed 
forgiveness of sins, and imparted the Holy Ghost, speeding 
the sacrifice of a hearty and a eommmi thanksgiving, accept- 
able unto God through Jesus Ohiist ! The victories and de- 
liverances of two bloody wars, and the blessings of foiiy jpeant 
of prosperity and peace ; the luxuries of ocxnmerce and the 
abundance of husbandry ; the spread of the Gt)6pel Bmd the 
increase of learning ; new cities and states, and the comforts 
of their happy population ; all the glories of freedom, in whidi 
every man reigns the undisputed lord of his own habitation, 
and walks abroad the princ^ of his own possessicms : all of 
these should pious recollection bring to swell the chorus of a 
nation's festival, and enrich the oflering of a nation's grati- 
tude. 
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XIX. 

THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST. 

If, whan we were enemiei, we were reoonciled to Qod by the death 
of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. 
— Romans, t., 10. 

The subject here presented is the mediation of Christ. 
The text teaches that, since the Savior's ascension, he is evet 
engaged in promoting the salvation of men. This is one of 
the simple but deep truths of the Gospel, to which we are spe- 
cially called to revert at the present time. We must review 
first principles, and see what there is of the supernatural, 
the spiritual, and the divine in our religjion — what the Bible 
authorizes us to expect and believe when so many substi- 
tute symbols and forms for the Savior's agency, and thus ob- 
scure the siinple doctrines of the cross with dark mysticism, 
hiding and fettering their divine efficiency in traditionary 
dogmas and ritual observances. 

Sincere Christians, too, ought to maintain the most dear 
and practical views with regard to the agencies connected, 
in God's economy, with the working out of their salvation. 
FcHTgetting or indistinctly perceiving these, they oft^i dwell 
in doubt or darkness — ^beat the air, and almost seem to have 
lost the Savior out of their system. They think of the higher 
privileges of the attendants of Christ's personal ministry, and 
regard them as having been more favored — aA having had 
more facilities to aid their faith. They inquire, " Who shall 
ascend into heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above) ; or who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to 
Imng up Christ again firom the dead)." 

The mediation of Christ is exclusively a scriptural doc- 
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trine. It has no dependence on reason or philosophy — ^no 
evidence but in the revealed word, and in Christian experi- 
ence. We must look reverently to Grod's word for its teach- 
ings upon this subject. 

1. Christ interposes in our salvation by his presence in the 
assemblies of his people. ** Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.''* 
This implies more than the mere omnipresence of Christ, to 
affirm which was to say nothing to those who recognized 
his supreme divinity. It is a special presence, to make pray- 
er and worship efiectual ; and because of which, prayer is an- 
swered, as we learn from the previous verse : " If two of you 
shall agree oa earth as touching any thing they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven ; 
for where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them." This is such a presence as 
seems incompatible with the incarnation, and the voluntary 
restraints thereby imposed upon our divine Kedeemer, from 
which he is released in his exaltation. We do well to re- 
ceive this simple truth as a fact in religion — ^not to refine 
upon it, but to trust and rejoice in it ; to believe in a near 
and present Savior — one in our midst — in our assembly — ^by 
our side — in our hearts, to hear our whispers, our desires- 
communing with us. What honor does this confer, and how 
highly should we prize these humble assemblages, where we 
may always have a presence and influence better than elo- 
|uent preaching — than imposing multitudes ! We should 
3xpect Christ here, even more than at home in our closets, 
for such is his own most gracious promise. 

2. Christ interposes to save by his presence with his min- 
isters. ''Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.''! This, too, is a special presence, designed, as 

• Matthew, xyiii., 20. f Ibid., zxviii., 19, 20. 
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the context shows, to make preaching efTectual. Its impcHrt* 
ance is seen in the fact that preaching has no natural tend 
ency to renew the heart, and yet this is its main object. 
We are agents — stewards — embassadors for Christ, with spe- 
cific instractions — ^with no discretion as to doctrines or con* 
ditions. We are to treat all as sinners — ^rebels ; to preach 
truths known to be ofiensive — ^hateful — foolishness to th« 
natural man. We instruct, rebuke, exhort. We reason, ex- 
postulate, range over the wide field of theology, gathering 
argument, or warning, or encouragement as we may. We 
are critical, vehement, pathetic. We threaten, persuade, be- 
seech. We stand * * between the living and the dead' ' — ' ' weep 
between the porch and the altar" — " become all things to all 
men ;** and we do all under a fuU knowledge that there is no 
efficacy in the manifold and ever-varying effort — no power 
to change a heart — ^none to induce love— -none to slay enmi- 
ty to God. The one object of saving nnners is as far above 
us at the end as at the beginning. The power is of God, not 
of us — not of effort or appliances. Our word, too, "is a sa- 
vor of death unto death." It damns when it does not save 
the sinner. And we must not hold our peace, terrible as 
are the conditions under which we prosecute an unsuccess- 
ful ministry. " Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel." Of 
all men, the minister of Christ would be most miserable if 
left to himself But Christ is with him. He hears the 
great Shepherd's voice, " Lo, I am with you always." His 
fears vanish. Out of weakness he becomes strong. Jesus 
teaches his hands to war and his fingers to fight. The word 
becomes quick and powerful. The Goliath falls before a 
stripling armed with a sling. Just in proportion as we ap- 
preciate this divine presence, and honor and trust it, does it 
become mighty — omnipotent. 

J£ we are right in this matter — ^if we utter the words of our 
message, truly expecting the co-operation of a present and 
abnighty Savior— if we stand still expecting to see the sal- 
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Tatkm of God, hide b^, and give promiaenoe to the Savior—* 
^ work of preaching becomes gknious, and it is se^i and 
felt to be the power of God and the wisdom of God. H«[iee 
it is that we frequently see plain and uneducated men sue- 
oessful, and eloquent and learned divines nnfruitfuL 

3. Christ, as an exalted Mediator, is the disposer of the 
Holy Spirit — ^the divine Agent, by whose int^vention all the 
benefits of the atonement once made upon the cross are brought 
into contact with the soul <^man, to transform his nature, and 
to produce in him the graces of religion. The importance 
of such an instrumentality is incalculable— the necessity ab- 
solute ; for it is the peculiar province of the Holy Spirit to 
convince of sin, to regenerate, to bear witness to our adc^on, 
to sanctify, to help our infirmities, to teach, and to comfi)rt. 

The Gospel, in its approaches to the human mind, ipeets 
at once with an obstacle strictly insuperable. It addresses 
the deaf^ who have ears, but hear not ; makes its manifesta- 
tion to the blind, who have eyes, but see not. It appeals to 
hearts that have waxed fat, and will not understand. Its 
audience has fallen too low in moral depravity to comprehend 
or heed its voice. It addresses the i^iritually dead. Sin 
has made an impassable gulf between the spiritual want and 
the divine provision — the disease ajid the remedy. Here, 
then, is the demand for the intervention of spiritual agency. 
The imbeciUty of the sinner is to be removed. His paralyzed 
moral agency is to be resuscitated and reinvigorated, and he 
is to be lifted up to a vantage-ground, where he may efiect- 
ually perform the functions of his high probation. A meas- 
ure of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. 
Now this ministry of the Spirit must be so proportioned and 
adjusted as not to interfere with the freedom of the will — the 
conditions of our moral nature. It must, in God's economy, 
help, but not control — draw, but not force, the free will. The 
ministering of the Spirit is, therefore, a work appropriate to 
omnisoi^ioe. Christ is the dispenser of these infii^nces. He 
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knows wkat is ia the heart of man — its capabilities, its weak- 
ness, its strength, its obligations ; and to all these he wisely 
aj^portions his grace. Thus, when we come forward as his 
ministers, we speak to those upon whom a hght has shone, 
in whom a way has been prepared d* the Lord. The con- 
science of the sinner responds to the message from the Gos- 
pel. We hold up the glass, and he sees what manner of 
person he is. The convictions implanted by the Spirit cor- 
respcNtkd with the announcements of the word. Our every 
utterance of Gospel truth wakes up an echo in the depths 
of his soul. He listens to fearful, startling sounds. God 
within him answers to God without him. A fearful con- 
troversy is awakened. Great searchings of heart take place. 
His conscience yields, though his heart may still resist the 
demcmstrations of the Spirit. The sinner feels what he 
should feel, and what he who brings the Gospel message to 
him should feel, that the questions at issue are between his 
soul and his God. So, toO| Christ gives the Spirit to regen- 
erate. He gives the Spirit of adoption, of witnessing, of 
sanctification, of rejoicing, all in due time and measure, and 
all Eulapted, with infinite skill, to the special demands and 
emergencies of each individual. 

4. Christ is our Priest to reconcile us to God. We learn 
on this high, mysterious subject, that he has a perpetual 
Priesthood — that he is Priest fOTCvw, and that he exercises 
his priestly office in heaven, in the immediate presence of 
God. '' Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true ; but into 
heaven itself, now to aj^pear in the presence of God for us."* 

Furthermore, we are taught distinctly that he offers his 
own crucified body forever before God as a sacrifice for sin — 
the atonement for the world : *' who needeth not daily, as 
those high-priests, to ofier up saerifice, first for his own sins, 
and then for the people's ; for this he did once when he offeX" 
• Hebrews, ix., 24. 
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ed up himself.'** " For erery high-priest is (ndaiiMd to oSkat 
gifts and sacrifices, wherefore it is of necessity that this man 
have also somewhat to ofier/'f " But Christ being come, an 
high-priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not 
of this building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us."| I would not 
multiply words on a theme like this. I would adore— I 
would trust — ^I would wax confident. What condescension 
to our infirmities ! Our crucified Lord is before us in the 
divine presence — at the throne of grace. The atonement 
which we plead for our acceptance— the Lamb slain — speaks 
in silent, impressive eloquence in our behalf. The holy vic- 
tim, whose blood sprinkled and sealed the New Covenant, 
is present as a witness before the eyes of the parties to be 
reconciled. The doctrine and its uses are embodied in strains 
worthy the lips of a seraph, in that beautiful hymn : 

" Arise, my soul, arise. 

Shake off thy g;uilty fears ; 
The bleeding Sacrifi<» 

In thy behalf appears. 
Before the throne thy Surety ritands. 
Thy name is written on his hands." 

5. Another ministry belonging to the Savior's mediatmal 
and priestly office is thus set forth by the apostle : '' But 
this man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable 
priesthood. Wherefore he is able to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them."i " We have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." Christ prays for us. 
We are assured, too, that his prayers will be successful. He 
affirms that the Father always hears his prayers. And it 

* Hebrews, vii., 27. t Ibid., viii., 3. 

X Ibid., iz., 11, 12. i Ibid., vii., 24, 2S. 
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miiBt be 80. It ibllows from the divine unity and relatiooB. 
It follows from the Savior's glorious divinity. The Faliier 
is well pleased with him. Yea, unto him is committed aU 
power in heaven and on earth. We have only to take shel- 
ter in Christ — ^to enter into alliance with him by faith and 
love— to choose him as our Advocate, and the door of mercy 
and grace is ev^ wide open to us. We know we have the 
things we ask for, according to his will. We may infer from 
his prayer for his disciples, as recorded in John's gospel, what 
is the purport of his prayers in our behalf. He then asked 
f(»r those whom he was about to leave, that they might be 
kept from evil— that they might dwell together in unity — 
that they might be sanctified — that the love of God might 
be shed abroad in their hearts — and that they might be 
brought to heaven, to be with Christ and behold his glory.* 
All these benefits are sure to the Christian. He may ask 
them with confidence, for Christ seconds his petitions. 

6. Finally ; Christ authorizes us to plead his name and 
ask blessings on his account at the throne of grace. '* What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you . " t Here our powers are absolutely unlimited— our claim 
infinitely strong. It is as good as if Christ^s righteousness 
and dignity were all our own. Whatever he might obtain 
he makes over to us. Could we stand before God, and plead 
a sinless nature, and a blameless life^ and an entire consecra^ 
tion to him, our plea would not be so good ; for these were 
the- Savior's attributes, and each, in him, was infinitely per- 
ieet and divine. These we hold. This plea of all that is 
Christ's is our firtress. It absolutely excludes despair, or ev^i 
doubt. Only let us distinctly apprehend and plead the name 
of Jesus — ^not our righteousness— *not our sorrows — our wants 
—our perseverance— our groans— -our tears. Put these far 
away, and speak only d Christ, and him crucified. Our ac- 
mptwaoe on these terms k Christ's nght by covenant and 
• John, xTii. t Ibid., xvi., 23. 
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pnchase. HU glory is concerned in oar saccess. He k our 
Advocate, and has a common interest ; our elder brotiier, and 
has a common sympathy. Our sinfulness is no hinderance, 
hut ev^i a condition to success. He died only for sinners, 
and mediates to reconcile sinners to God. 

In conclusion, I retum to the argument of the apostie, and 
I apply it to all as a moving exhortation : "If, when we wem 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
mudi more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life." 
To real Christians, the doctrine of the text is enough. They 
need no other encouragement. I see not how God himself 
eould furnish stnmger. The ascended Redeemer is onr Priest 
-—our Advocate ; ever living-— «ver active to make the sacri* 
fice once made upon the cross efiective to our salvation. 

The argument is for all who will consent to take Christ as 
their Savior. He has done much for them ; and that, too, 
when they were enemies — ^before they asked — ^when they 
spumed and rebelled. The great obstacle is removed. There 
might have been doubts, at the first, whether God would give 
his Son — ^whether Chrirt would yield up his life to save am- 
sers from perdition. It might have been his choice to de^ 
stroy the race, or to leave it to its fate. .One effi)rt c^ retrib- 
ntive justice— d* omnipotent vengeance — ^would have swept 
the earth clear <^ its guilty tenants, and lelieved the uni* 
verse of the £ml stain of sin. This might have been God's- 
ehotce. When the contradiction of sinners, the agony of tiM 
garden, the unrighteous tribunal of Herod, the crown of 
thorns, the reproach, the sui^rings, the curse of the emu; 
were yet before the blessed Redeems, who conkl have 
guessed that he would bow his righteous soul to the infinite 
sacrifice fi»r sinners and eneimes ? We know he was " sorrow* 
ful, even unto death." He wished, if possible, that the cup 
should pass from him. His fledi shrunk fimm the infinite ag- 
ony, even when the spant was willing. It was a dxemMai al* 
temative, and it viras a strange deoiuon, whioh daemgd the 
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Just to die fer the unjust. Bnt now the agony is over. The 
eup has heen drained to its hitter dregs. He has trodd^i the 
wine-press alcme. He has triumphed oyer death, and led cap- 
tivity captire. He has ascended up on high, where he ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. Now the door of mercy 
is open to all. Our chance of escape is as favorahle as we 
could wish. The stone is rolled away from our tomh, and 
the Savior's voice calls us forth to life. ** If, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God hy the death of hit 
Son, much more, heing reconciled, we shall he saved hy his 
life." 

I will not speak to^ay of penalties and retrihutions. Bear 
with you to your homes the invitations of mercy. Think hy 
the way, in your closets, on your heds, of Him who died— » 
of Him who hves, and prays to save your souls. 



XX. 

ON SECRET SINS. 



Who can nndentand his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret 
faalts.— Psalm xix., 12. 

Thskb is a class of miids prone to discoiuragemmt, and 
poOTly sustained hy animal wpintSf to which a firequent oi 
hahitual recurrence to the hrighter $LfspecU of their religious 
eonditicNi may be salutury, &t er&n necessary. Most men, 
however, are hut too pioiie to dwell on these flattering views, 
and need to he calkd back from oomplaceneyand joyousness 
to the contemplation of their defleienc^M. It is both nu^e 
useful and more safe to think on our ans than ou our vir- 
tues, and so to incite ourselves to new attainments, rather 
tiiaa to coBfrati^te oiurselves on the excell^ioe of our pres- 
et ttate. Da^rid eflcn Ixiitmpbed in God ; hut he seooM) 
akd, tokave dw^t stneh on hit own unworthi^ess andfidk. 
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" My sill," he cries, '* is ever befote me." He studied to know 
ihe mysteries and the depths of his heart's eorruptions, and 
incessantly pleaded with God to be ''kept back firom pre* 
sumptuous sins/' and to be " cleansed from secret faults." 
An acquaintance with our sins seems to be indispensaUe : 

1 . In order that we may be aUe to confess and repent of 
them, which are conditions of forgiveness. 

2. As an incitement to humility, which is likely to be pio- 
ibund and efiectiye in proportion to our sense of guilt and un- 
worthiness. 

3. As an inducement to seek after entire sanctification and 
holiness. We must know the malignity and extent of the 
disease befi»re we can fully appreciate the importance of find* 
ing a perfeet cure. 

' 4. We must know much of our sinfulness in order to a 
right appreciation of the value, excellency, and necessity of 
Christ's atonement. 

Yet this knowledge, on all accounts so important, is of 
difficult attainment : 

1. Because '* the heart is deceitful and desperately wicked 
— ^who can know it ?" It is *' deceitful," and would not only 
conceal its guilt from others, but from itself. As we are 
ashamed to confess our sins, so we are ashamed to be con- 
scious of them. We feel that to persist in known sin is a 
great offense against Grod, and, therefore, spontaneously 
choose not to know them. 

There is often, also, a vc^untary effint to overlodc nn when 
recognized, and when partially or fully awake to its exist- 
enoe within us, we naturally apologise te it, and make the 
least of it. We blame our stnmg passions— our feeble pur* 
poses— our bad' education — our strong temptations. 

The heart is not only '* deceitful," but it is *' despenAehf 
wicked." There is a bad courage in some men, and a meas* 
ure of it in some professing Christians, whidi mduees them 
to put the whoU mattM of their sins away ficoin thilr 
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tiioughts. They say, perhaps, that they can not help sin- 
ning — ^they are made as they are, and suppose they shall lire 
as they list. They Inrave the rehukes of the reprover and of 
oonsoience, and say, ** Am I not a free man ? Am I not my 
own ? I heg you to leave me to manage my own mattmrs 
in my own way." 

2. Others see that their sins are great — that their strength 
is small, and are disoonraged from all attempts to grapple 
with the evil. They will eonfess every thing, but they de- 
spair of amendment. They expect to continue in sin— 4hey 
do not hope to he " cleansed from secret faults," and therefore 
think it little worth while to try to *' understand their errors." 
They look upcm their sins in a mass — in the gross, and not 
in detail, relying on some general amnesty, some large act 
of the divine mercy for tolerati(m in life and sanctification in 
the article of death. 

3. Another great obstacle in the way of understanding 
our errcnrs is mir low and insufficient appreciation of the sin- 
ftdness of sin. We " measure ourselves by ourselves," and 
iK>t by God*B law. He is *' of purer eyes than to look upon 
iniquity." He can not endure the presence of sin in his do- 
miniems. It is the thing that his soul hateth. He made 
men for his own glory, and loved and blessed them as his own 
oiuldren ; and yet, for the one sin of Adam, doomed the whole 
race to death. Even the more excellent race, that stood 
about his throne and did his pleasure, when they kept not 
tiieir fbrst estate, he cast into *' chains of darkness." He 
** prepared eternal fire for the devil and his angels." Holi* 
ness is the habitation of God's throne. When the glorified 
saints and the angels offer their highest anthems, they cry, 
" Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come." Now all sin is the opposite of holiness — 
its antagonist. It is the one thing against which God has 
set hm»elf ifa array. The law was introduced to prevent 
aad omdemn it^^h^ Gospel to atone lor it, and abolish it. 

L O 
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^a erndfied the Eedeemer. Such fitatem^alf «re c&kaUted 
to ihow its ^unrmity, and yet none but those who are taught 
of God can appreciate its malignity. No man, perhaps, can 
fed the justiee and necessity of the eternal destruction of sia* 
nevB, until he has seen the atrocity of sin in the light of God's 
holiness. They who are wont to gaze with adoring wonder 
on that high, divine attribute, may perhaps see how ihe ruin 
of all transgressors were a less evil than the casting of a shade 
on Grod's ludiness. They who have seen sin in such a li|^ 
are, at least, prepared to regard it the chi^ <^ evils, and strive 
and pray for deliverance ficom its dominion and corruptions. 

Aeting under impulses so high and holy, men soon reform 
their lives, cease from the usual manifestations of sin <»r viee, 
and perhaps adopt the c^posite virtues. The real Christian 
stops not here. He soon disposes of all tiiis as a preliminai^ 
business, and finds that his principal work as well aa diffi- 
euhy is with '' secret feiults," as they are called in ccptradis- 
tinction firom open, '' pre«unptuous sins." It may be useful 
to some who would engage in this good work, if we sp^ad a 
few minutes in the consideraticm of what our text calls ** se- 
cret faults." 

1 . The most obvious class of these is made up of sins con- 
cealed from the world, or, if known, not .condwaoned by it. 
When our bad actions have the double character of sin and 
crime, or even vice, it requires neither painstaking juxc great 
skill to perceive their demerit. The world joins its voice 
with the teaching of God's word, and men who make any 
pretensions to piety feel the necessity of conforming to this 
two-fold law. But with regard to many things there is no 
such outward, clamorous monitor, and yet they are equally 
sinful. The world has no voice to condemn the love <^ the 
world. Society, in a commercial age, thinks indulgently of 
covetousness, except when it takes the most odious £(mxa ; 
yet God's word ranks these and uncharitableness, and ^ivy, 
and sensuality, akNag with lying, and thefts and roUiery, and 
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adttltefy, and miurd^, and teackeg that they are such enor- 
mouB sins as will exclwle finom heayen. Now I fear that 
many Christians look indulgently upon these sins of the heart, 
who would recoil with horror from presumptuous sins. When 
the world concurs with the Bible, they listen reverently ; but 
when God i^aks alone, they heed him less. They are care- 
ful not to do what would ^ock human spectators, but what 
oSefkd» God they are less afraid of. This bad distinction be- 
eomes a habit with many, and not a few of the tragedies of 
sin are wrought out before no witnesses Imt God and the err- 
ing soul. Men heap up wrath, in the secret places of their 
ewn hcArts. Fearful histories there are of souls undone, 
whi<^ will only be read when '' the boc^ shall be opened" 
at the final judgment. There the ** thougfUs of all hearts" 
shall be revealed. Over all this it is quite possilde that some 
well-meanmg supei^cial Christians may slmnber. They 
have lodced no deeper than to outward sins. They have re- 
fenned far enough to hush the clamors of men, and their own 
consciences are also hushed ; and they seem to think them- 
selves doing very weU because nobody reproaches them. 

2. Sins of omission are but little noticed by the world, and 
they are very liable to be f(»rgotten or unheeded by the trans- 
gressor ; and yet the sinner is to be danmed for duties neg- 
lected. The final sentence is, *' Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared hr the devil and his angels; for 
I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, and ye tock me 
not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, 
and y# visited me not." The unproJUaUe servant was cast 
into outer darkness. It is a first duty to do no harm, but he 
who neglects to do all possible good is a great sinner in the 
sight of G^. The first wins not heaven — he earns hell. 
Now a multitude oi Christians have evidently advanced Uttle 
farther than this negative Christianity. They have ceased 
to do evil, but have scarcely thought it incumbent upon them 
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to do good ; yet this ii to be the rule o[ the final judgment. 
They can glorify God only by bringing forth much fruit. All 
are bound to do good as they have opportunity ; that iB> as 
iHUch as they can. There is no other rule. What ik&y eaa 
do — ^how much they can do, they know, and God knows. It 
is a secret to others, but neglect will turn out to be none the 
less ruinous on that account. I fear this part of my account 
more than all. Perhaps every man of us has, by his neglect, 
been the means of damning a souL It may be that many a 
minister has, by his omissions, damned several, if not many. 
Here probably is the theatre, the hidden theatre, where most 
of the secret faults of believers are perpetrated. In God's 
wond^ul plan, the putting forth of an effort — ^the (Bering 
(^ a prayer — ^the giving of a dollar, may be the mstrument 
of promoting objects dearest to the Savior's heart. To omit 
these duties is to thwart them — ^to wound Him — ^to restrain 
his grace — to blast eternal int^ests. ** Who can understMid 
his errors" of this kind ? God, cleanse us from " secret 
&ults." 

3. Another class ci ** secret faults,*' which it demands 
great and jurayerful vigilance to prevent or detect, is com- 
posed of our motives. They confessedly give diameter to 
actions, whidi are sinful if the motive be impure or mixed. 
Now professed Christians are perpetually performing duties, 
which it would be sinful to omit, on such grounds as spoil 
them. Beginnings perhaps, with a sincere desire ta perform 
their duties aright, men frequently find tiiemselves, ere they 
are aware of it, acting on low and conmH»i principles in the 
most strictly religious of their pursuits. They act without 
special views merely from negligence or custom. They act 
to gratify selfish ends, or obsequiously to carnal tempers or 
appetites. They become partisans in religion, and act ficom 
passion or prejudice. Too busy with the deed to think of 
much else, they are, unpereeived by themselves, plunged into 
the'' secret un^ofbringing an impure ofi'ering to God. With 
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Him intention is every thing. This made the wiobw's mite 
more valuaMe than the oo£fen full of gold. This gained for 
David the credit and the hlessing of huildiog the temple, 
though he was forbidden to lay the first stone. There can be 
no substitute for right motives — ^for wrong ones no paUiatkm. 
God is never more insulted than with the forms and seemings 
(^ true piety when the substance is wanting. To see a man 
on his knees, ciratentedly full of worldly thoughts and aims— 
to see a minister preaching Christ crucified, careful, chiefly, 
that he may win praises fi>r eloquence or aigument, is a spec- 
tacle that might call down avenging fire from heaven. And 
yet these are dangers to which we all are liable. I know of no 
security against sliding off upon this accursed ground but an 
mislumbering watchfulness, an incessant crying for help, and 
a direct and conscious reference of all we do or aim at to the 
will of God and the glory of Christ. And be it rantiembered, 
that it will not answer to shun the performance of a duty for 
want of a rig^t motive. That were to perpetrate a double 
sin. We must have the right motive, and act upon it. 

4. We are h^d responsible fi>r all the consequences of our 
omissions and misdoings, even though it be impossible to 
foresee them or estimate their results. This is clearly taught 
in the parable of the unprofiti^ble servant, of whom the in- 
terest which he had neglected to secure, as well as the prin- 
cipal, was sternly required. He was judged by what he 
ought to have done. Estimated by this rule, who can un- 
derstand the number or the magnitude of his errors ? Every 
man is responsible for the perfect consecration to God (^ every 
talent all his lifetime — of all his influence, and all that he 
might have acquired— of all his knoi^edge, and all he might 
have attained — ^of all his opportunities, and all he might 
have secured — of all his property, and all he might have 
gained or saved. And on precisely these terms we are living 
and working out our probation ; on them the judgment will 
pncted. 
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5. Sins may become secret by being fiabitual. Actions 
whiek we often perfOTm cease to excite oar attention ; and, 
as the performance of them passes unheeded, so, by-and-by, 
unless the greatest rigilance is used, the quality of them also 
ceases to attract our notice. Even in those eases where tlie 
conscience at first condemns, its clamors subside and its light 
grows dim as habit becomes strong. Then men can live as 
they list, and go on, from day to day, in the bad performance 
of duties, in their total neglect, or even in the commission of 
open and presumptuous sin, without feeling, or even suspect- 
ing, that any thing is amiss. Yet their conduct does not 
change its character by becoming habitual. An action that 
was sinful at first, grows no less so by being repeated a thou- 
sand times. On the contrary, it is a thousand times more 
wicked and insulting to Grod. The man not only sins, but 
he perverts his very nature. He bums the sin into his soul. 
He mars God's image there. 

" Who can understand his errors ?" who can rightly esti- 
mate their number or demerit ? Let us remember the rule 
by which we aught to live, and by which we are held ac- 
countable — ^perfect love and service to God, and love to our 
neighbor, as true and as effective as that which we bear to 
ourselves. Every departure from these inexorable laws, how- 
ever concealed or forgotten, comes under c<mdemnatt(m. Who 
can answer £(xt one of a thousand of his transgressions ? 

Our subject points to our only r^ge and only remedy. 
" Cleanse thou me from secret faults.'' He who does not 
seek and find a refuge in Christ's atoning sacrifice and par- 
doning meroy, must bear the entire burden. He who fleet 
to Christ, how much does he receive from him ! All oi 
these amazing deficiencies find satisfaction in his merits. 

How dangerous to be out of Christ ! Who can bear the 
great burden of his sin for one hour ? We should cry per^ 
petually for cleansing — ^for abedation. We sh<mld fisel our 
need of Christ for aU sins, secret or open, known and unknowBt 
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past and present. Give him the glory. , He "will bear the bur^ 
den. I see no other ground of hope but in such a Savior. 
I rejoice to know that all fullness dwells in Him. His blood 
cleanses from all sin. He saves to the uttermost. There is 
now no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus. He 
is the only refuge. The best must be lost without Him. 
And yet the most sinful may be so washed, so purified, so 
" cleansed/' as to serve Him to all well-pleasing — as to live 
without sinning any more — as to do all things to the glory 
d'GDd. 



XXI. 

ON MUTUAL INFLUENCE. 

None of us Uveth to himself. — Romans, xiv., 7. 

All men, or nearly all, apparently live to themselves. 
They form their plans of life, and prosecute them, with ex- 
clusive reference to personal ends. Self-love may be said to 
comprehend the love of pleasure, of ease, of influence, of dis- 
tinction, and it is the chief motive that leads men on in quest 
of money, reputation, knowledge. Every man is the centre 
of his own system. To this point every thing is drawn. Here 
he accumulates his honors, his gains, his means of enjoyment. 
He rears up walls around his possessions. He gives smiles 
and greetings to those without, and but little besides. And 
the world has fashioned its maxims upon its spirit and prac- 
tice. " Every man must take care of himself." They are 
thought to do well who attend exclusively to their own bus- 
iness and interests, leaving other people to manage theirs. 

Under impulses and teachings such as these, men would 
become anti-social and isolated in the midst of the crowded 
world, but for antagonist influences which act upon them 
perpetually with the force and authority of a law of their 
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nature and a decree of the Almighty. In spite of himself, 
and often unknown to himself, every man is living to his 
species and to God. While he makes himself, and seems to 
himself really to he, the ohject of all his efibrts and aspira- 
tions, the centre to which all things within the sphere of his 
interests and anxieties is tending, he is, in fact, a fountain of 
Influences, which operate in all directions, producing mani- 
fold results of incalculable moment. Let us take, for illustra- 
tion, the example of a private man living in unostentatious 
quietness in the bosom of his own family. Does he " live 
to himself?*' His looks, the tones of his voice, are not only 
making or marring the happiness of the domestic circle, but 
molding the tempers and inspiring the hearts of his children 
—of those who will not only be made better or worse, happy 
or miserable through life by these influences, but are likely 
to hand them down to their own offspring, to be perpetuated 
in some form or extent through all future time. In this same 
way, his conversation, his habits, his morals become models 
for llie formation of character, and are likely to give their 
coloring to generations unborn. What immense results flow 
from the decision by the parent of a question which every 
parent must decide, as to what instruction and education his 
children shall have — ^in what school they shall be taught, 
what church they shall frequent, what books they shall read, 
what company they shall keep. Beyond this circle the hum- 
blest has also his influence. The men with whom he 
bargains in the market or the store, or by the side of whom 
he works in the shop, are insensibly aflected by his language, 
his spirit, his principles, his maxims, and his entire exam- 
ple ; and these, too, will difluse their influence, good or bad, 
sending it ofi* upon whole communities, and onward through 
all the future. 

What a mighty interest is it whether this plain man be 
virtuous or vicious, be wise or foolish I Above all, how fear- 
fully interesting the question whether he be a Christian or 
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not. If he is, then his sons and daughters may imhibe piety, 
purity, reverence for Grod, love to Christ, eternal life from 
his spirit, w(»rds, example, and prayers. K he is not, they 
will likely be infidel, or profligate, or at least irreligious, and, 
besides diflusing these influences around and afler them, are 
likely to be damned. 

If a Christian, how vastly important that he be one of 
the highest, purest stamp ! His children will remember and 
copy his religion long after he is dead, and it is likely to be 
the type for future generations. The fervency of his prayers 
-*-the tenderness and charitableness of his spirit — ^his ample 
sacrifices — ^his fervent love to Christ and his cause, what a 
glorious m^Gaorial — ^what a rich and enriching inheritance 
for his children ! What a curse and a blight to send down 
on the future, and out on the present, the influence of for- 
mality, bigotry, worldliness, and covetousness ! Every man 
is the model of somebody else. His piety and its develop- 
ments form the measure and gauge for others. There are 
individuals in all churches whose opinions, examples, «nd 
religious tone act on many, if not all, associated with them 
— ^who act upon the body much as others do on single per- 
sons. Their advocacy of any measure or good work insures 
success, while their silence or neutrality is equivalent to the 
seal of reprobation- The measure of their zeal or liberality, 
also, becomes a guide to the Church. They thus give tone 
to the whole — are the mainspring of events, oflen without 
suspecting it or desiring it. They live to others — ^to their 
brethren — ^to the Church — ^to the cause, in the most import- 
ant sense, whether they will or not. They have the respons- 
ibihty of determining questions when they take no part. 

So it is made good that "none of us hveth to himself" 
We live to men — ^we live to society — to our families — ^to God, 
whether we choose it or not. It is the law of our being and 
of our religion. In this, as in all things, we are parts of a 
great whole. We belong to a system. We have a part to 

02 
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act. We rnnat perfonn it — ^we do perfonn it in any and in 
all events. We are responsible for the influences that pro- 
ceed firom ns, whether we give any concern to the matter or 
not. We have no option in this. Onr liberty lies not in 
choosing whether we will live to ourselves or not, but wheth- 
er our influence, always active, shall be for good or for evil. 

That we may satisfy this high responsibility, we must un- 
derstand and recognize our position. We can not escape from 
it. It is not humility to disclaim the importance belonging 
to it. The most obscure man has probably the destiny of 
immortal beings in his keeping. The humblest man is the 
source of impulses that will still be felt in heaven and hell. 
The poorest man has treasure that, in God's economy, may be 
instrumental in converting families or nations. The widow's 
mite has brought millions te the altar. They who have no 
portion but poverty and suflfering, awaken joys in heaven and 
enrich the Church below by their examples of patience and 
&ith. 

We live to our families. We owe them the nurture and 
admonition of the Gospel — aU that we can do to purify, en- 
lighten, comfort, and save them. We should consecrate ev- 
ery son and daughter to God, and beautify them with holi- 
ness. 

We live to the Church. We owe it personal services — 
spotless examples-— wise counsels — ^liberal sacrifices. 

We live to the present. We must help to exalt and bless 
our raee. We must do good to all as we have opportunity. 
We must care for our species — our neighborhood — our country. 

We live for foture generations and future churches. We 
form institutions for them. We sow the seed for their har- 
vests. We send onward the spirit that is to animate them 
— ^the light that is to guide them. We may not sow tares. 
That spirit must not be the spirit of error ; that light should 
not be darkness. Oar children are to be the fathers and 
mothets of the future. Let ns train them well. Our church- 
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6S wil^ be the type of theirs. Let them be adorned and en- 
riched with holiness. 

Finally, we live to Christ. Let ns not put him to shame. 
Let US not crucify him afresh. Let us gather in the purchase 
of his blood, that he may have joy and be satisfied. Let us 
present our bodies and spirits a living sacrifice to him. Let 
us not call the things we possess our own, but his. Let us 
be glad of all opportunities to glorify his name. Let us es- 
teem that work the most delightful — ^that treasure the most 
precious, which we consecrate on his ahar. Let us be glad 
when one shows how we may do or give what may promote 
his cause. Then shall we live to purpose — ^worthy of our 
high destiny. The life which we now live will not be to 
ourselves nor to the flesh. It will be an ofienng holy and 
acceptable to Him who hath died for us, and who hath pro- 
vided for us, by the shedding of his most precious blood, all 
the treasures of a life eternal. 



xxn. 

DILIGENCE IN BUSINESS FAVORABLE TO ACTIVE PIETY. 

Not ilothM in busineis; fervent in ipirit; aerviBg the Lord.— Ro- 
MARS, xii., n. 

The Gospel takes care of the moralities and virtues of so- 
ciety. It inculcates domestic, social, and poHtical duties, 
omitting nothing really important and useful. No system of 
morals is so comprehensive, so plain, or so efiective. 

The Gospel encourages and enforces, not by making the 
performance of moral duties means of salvation, or grounds 
of justification, or the price of heaven ; it regards them as 
fruits and tests of frdth, as conditions of acceptance, and at 
the measures of reward, and it seeures all by the weighs d* 
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its divine authority and sanction. Every action thus becomes 
part of piety, and, whether we eat or drink, or whatever we 
do, we are to do all to the glory of God. 

In the text diligence in business is inculcated on the same 
authority as religious zeal and our duty toward Grod. It thus 
becomes a part of our religion. It is important to the well- 
being of society, as the basis of all improvement and civili- 
zation — ^to families, as the means of support ; to individuals, 
as promoting the development of talent, of character — as 
the means Qf usefulness, of hajf^ness. So, too, all benevo- 
lent and religious enterprises derive their means from in- 
dustry. 

1. Its habits are favorable to pety. Industry is practical 
rather than speculative. It is prompt, bold, systematic. It 
expects nothing without effort and means. Worldliness is the 
great danger of practical men ; but, when aroused, they more 
readily and directly embrace religion, and make more rapid 
progress. Though always busy, they have time for religion. 
These people are more liberal than the inactive, who depend 
on their accumulations. The men of leisure soon bring their 
style of living up to their income, be that what it will, and 
so dare not give, as they can not earn. Diligent men rely 
on their own heads, and hands, and Gpd's blessing, and so 
have permanent resources. They trust the future, since 
these will last as long as their wants. These men give in 
higher proportion than others. 

2. These habits of diligence and fearless energy, carried 
into religion, greatly promote *' fervency of spirit.*' Practical 
men are accustomed to extend to various pursuits efforts and 
regards proportioned to their importance. The farmer thinks 
more of the year's crop than of an hour's amusement ; the 
tradesman is more solicitous about the order of his books and 
his shop, than about the adjustment of his hair or his ruffles. 
These are eommon-sense views reduced to practice and in- 
corporated with the habits, and such men, more frequently 
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than the indolent and idle, carry them into religion. They 
are more likely to be mightily in earnest, and eamestnefls ia 
the pledge of progress and success. 

It is absurd to be cool, unmoved, stoical in religion, which 
involves such interests smd topics as heaven — ^hell — ^the judg- 
ment — our duty to God — our gratitude to Christ — the eter- 
nal happiness of our neighbors-— our childr^a — ^which consists 
in " faith, hope, charity"— our highest powers and deepest 
sentiments — inculcates sorrow £>r sin — ** strife" — ^brdtenness 
of heart — agonizing prayer — " warfare" — " instant prayer" — 
which is a race— « wrestling — a fight— a dying to the pres* 
ent — ^newness of liie. What wonder that men do not quite 
abandon minor cares ? Their wants hold them down. 

Success in religion depends on zeal — fervor. Cold preach- 
ing never does any good. Cold prayers are not answered. 
Cold effi>rts effect nothing. On the contrary, the simplest 
ministry of God's truth, if fervent, is powerful. A fervent 
people are always prosperous. These deep sympathies melt 
the hardest heart. God's most hcmored instrumentality is 
such a people. Preacher and people together, burning with 
the love of Christ and of souls', constitute the favored in- 
strumentality. This is irresistible — ^it makes the word irro- 
sLstible through the Spirit. • 

Fervor of spirit makes our progress easy, diminishes all 
obstacles, facilitates all good works. A little piety is a bur- 
den — entire, devoted piety, a triumph. We are borne on the 
tide — great principles sustain us of themselves. God helps 
such, gives his Spirit to them, &c. 

3. This fervor of spirit should be employed in " serving the 
,Lord." It is only dangerous when it is aimless — when it 
has nothing to do — ^when it is left to prey upon itself, or to 
conjure up visions and revelaticms for its own guidance. 
Consecrated to God's service, it becomes a mighty impulse — 
a holy baptism. It invigorates faith, and nerves the arm. 
It makes every well-directed blow tell with ejQect. 
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4. We sfaouM bring the system of bunness to duties — ^to 
prayer — reading — self-ezamination — pub|ic worship — adapt 
means to ends. Think what depends on us-— what on God 
— ^what on prayer. Use the right means. Expect God's 
he^ when promised to every effinrt— sacrifice— gift. Work 
on a plan. Be orderly. Have a time, and a purpose, and a 
pn^rtion for every thing. 

5. " Be fervent" in " serving the IiOTd." Do all things 
with your might. There is no danger of too much zeal jn 
this service. Entire consecration of soul, body, and sub- 
stance is our duty. Take up every good work. Gt)d has no 
means or instrument but his peoj^e. They must do all his 
will. What they leave out of their plan will never be done. 
The more they do, the more they can do. Just as a limb 
grows strong and cunning by use, so is it with the Church. 
It can, by God's grace, do all that He would have dime. 
When all hearts are warm, and all hands busy, the machine 
is perfect, wanting nothing. A cold heart i9 worse than a 
weak head cf an empty purse. All must feel — ^must woik, 
pray, give. There must be no non-conductors. 

I beg you, brethren, to apply these doctrines to the inter- 
est which I now present to your notice. 

The Wesleyan University ; its means and wants ; its de- 
mands: 

1. On the Church. We want educated men for writers-— 
for teachers — ^missionaries — ^for preachers — to r^resait us in 
the profes^ons, kc, 

2. We must provide education and educated men lor the 
milHcms who hear us, in justice to them and to our country 
— ^to our free government. 

3. We must educate, or lose our best young men — ^the ea- 
terprising, the rich and influential. 

4. The Church mnst do this for itself. It is mostly to 
the advantage of the poor. The rich can and do go dse* 
where. They profit less than the poor by education. These 
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rise to power, influence, and position — are now the teaoben, 
editors, authors, ministers. This is God's plan. 

5. The Church alone can make and keep a Methodist odir 
lege. If a few make, they will fashion it. It should be in- 
Btinct with the spirit o£ the people. It must be thdrs, just 
as the chnrches are and the ministry. It will then have tbeic 
prayers. 



XXIII. 

ON PRAYER. 

I wiU, therefore, that mm pray every where, liftmg vp holj hmd», 
without wrath and doobtiDg.— 1 Tim., ii., 8. 

In the context, the apostle enjoins special prayer " 6ft all 
that are in authority," and adverts to the connection between 
such prayer and the peace, piety, and honesty of the people. 
Pray for tJiem, " that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty ;" a duty by many Christians 
coldly performed, if not totally neglected. We censure, de- 
nounce, and revile our rulers — seldom pray for them. 

We are exhorted, also, to pray "for all men," because 
" God will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth ;" and because " Christ Jesus gave 
himself a ransom for all." Were it not so, prayer would not 
only be useless, but presumptuous. 

This " ransom" paid by Christ — ^the atonement made on 
the cross for sin — ^is the only encouragement to pray, and the 
foundation for all rational expectation of obtaining the things 
^ for which we pray. Prayer, offered in the adorable name of 
Jesus, is, in the Gospel economy, the chief of Christian duties 
and privileges. Upon it Grod has been pleased to make de- 
pendent the entire success of our religious life — all the gifts 
of his grace. He is more willing to bestow than parents 
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to give good gifts to their children, but it is on '' them who 
ask him." *' Ask, and it shall be given ; seek, and ye shall 
find; knodc, and it shall be opened unto you/' are broad, free 
aanouncements of his designs and compassions. He gives 
the Spirit to those who oak him. Pardon of sin depends on 
prayer. '* Pray God if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee.'' Sanctification depends on prayer. 
** The very Grod of peace 8^,nctify you holy ; and I- pray God 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved blameless, 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." By prayer we 
esci^ the snares of the tempter. ** Pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation." Faith, the great instrument of justiiica- 
ti(«, and an essential element of success at the throne of 
grace, is sustained by prayer. ** Ixnid, increase our faith." 
The success of our ministry depends on prayer. " Pray for 
me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may open 
my mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel." 
Other duties are occasional, and depend on exigence^ or time, 
or place. Not so with this. " Praying always, with all 
prayer and supplication ;" in the congregation of saints, in 
the family and social circle, in the closet, in the heart. 
" Be instant in prayer." " Pray without ceasing." " Pray 
every where." 

Prayer is encouraged by the greatest promises. " Ask, and 
ye shall receive." '* All things whatsoever ye shall ask ia 
prayer, beUeving, ye shall receive." " If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it 
shall be done fer them of my Father which is in heaven." 

And this duty is performed, while others are neglected. 
The Church — ^the world is vocal with prayers. Millions 
j»ray at home. Nations are prostrate, at this hour, in the 
courts of the Lord. Millions agree in what they ask — ^the * 
salvation of men, the piety, the peace of the Church. Par- 
ents pray for the conversion of children — ^wives for their hus- 
bands — sisters for brothers, &c. And these are, we know, 
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proper objecta to seek. God wilLi to grant such petitioiui^ 
Christ died to efiect these objects. 

But a wonderiiil discr^MUu^ is bexe manifest; and the 
gpreat question arises, With so much prayer, how is it than 
is so little success ? Why is it ? Do the promises £iiil ? Has 
God forgotten to be gracious ? 

Far from it, brethren ; the fault is in ourselves. We d* 
not comply with the conditions of success in prayer. God 
prescribes the terms. These are enumerated in our text : 

I. A holy life — " lifting up holy hands." 

II. A charitable, forgiving spirit — ** without wrath." 

III. Faith — " without doubting." 

I. A Holy Lifb. Baligion prescribes purity of li£9*— 
obedience to God. ** Cease to do evil — ^leam to do w^." 
" Let the sinner forsake his ways, and the imnghteous man 
his thoughts." These are jNreliminanes to acceptance. No 
progresa can be made in religion without a compliance with 
its first principles. It would dishonor God to require, and 
ruin man to do less. Professors of religion often overlook — 
overleap all this. They so order matters that th^ religicMi 
and their lives stand at variance, or, at least, are quite distinct. 
The first runs along in its own channel: prayers — read* 
ing — ^profession— church-going — ^zeal, it may be — devotion- 
all earnestness and fidelity. The life is conducted oa com* 
mon maxims, and the man in his shop or oa " 'change" dif- 
fers widely from him of the closet. He is exacting, unseru- 
pulous — ^follows all pmdent maxims — ^will be rich, or honor- 
ed, or something else. He is at once pious and worldly. 
These men carry the spirit of their business to the closet, but 
not the spirit of devotion to their business. Prayer would 
sanctify their pursuits — worldliness chills their prayers. They 
put asunder what God has joined, and lift up unholy hands 
before the throne o£ grace. 

We AovAA live and pray &x the same thing. We pray 
against the world, but live for it. We pray agminst fMt 
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and ambition, but nnrtuie them all the day long ; against 
appetite, but pamper it ; against temptation, but brare it. 
Tlus is, in fiiet, an insnlt upon GU)d, and acting as if we verily 
Iboiigbt we eonld impose npon Him. 

Many pray far^ and lire against their salratifm. Hiey 
call on God to sanctify, and then do whaterer o(»nes in thdr^ 
way to defile Hie Spirits temple. 

Parents pny, and beg ministen to pray, for the ccmTersbn 
of their children — ^weep, sigh, bnt do not restrain or train — 
leave all to God. 

Christians choose for themselves and their children alli- 
ances in reference to worl^ ends, and pray against the in- 
evitable ccmseqnences of Iheir chmce. In doabtfnl questions, 
they decide on the side of indulgence, relying on grace. 

We BbfffM obsCTve what efiect our ways have on oui 
prayers. The closet is dlen the true test of actions. It is 
a kind of judgment-seat, where portion afl^ portion of our 
lastorj is tried, in anticipation of the final day. 

Bnt if we would pray acceptal^, it is indispensable tiiat 
we cultivate, 

II. A Charitable, Forgiving Spirit. Christians who 
are really in earnest soon conform their habits to €rod*s 
word, and pass on to the inner warfiure with sinful appetites 
and tendencies, which constitutes their probation. Their 
great work is hidden firom men, but seen of God. Forgive- 
ness is an exjness condition of acceptable prayer. We mi»t 
fiirgive ALL, no matter how difficult the duty. Gt)d fwbids 
us to pray on other terms. Bad tempers are the chief hin- 
derances of prayer. Men of faultless Hves, so far as atten- 
tion to external duties is ccmcemed, are olW passionate, 
peevish, impatient. They grieve the Spirit. Th^ are ceino- 
rions, uncharitable. Mimy become the scourge and curse of 
the circle where they move, and mar human happiness more 
than the robber upon the highway. Their s^rit is bitter. 
They sea iht wont ci all actions and w(»cds. They go to 
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God wiUi this iqpuit, ftnd, tbough idbnked nowkere eiae, get 
tkeur vebidro then* He iendfl tii«m away empty. All stnmg 
exeitemeAtflk— all party strife— all wrath — Bospieioii — denun- 
. ciation, shut the soul from the throne of grace. The reforms 
—the mcnral, social, and politieal agitati<ms of the day, are full 
c^ OTil. Gh)od men, convinced thOTaselves, grow impatient, 
angry, denunciatory toward their brethren. The party, the 
Ghioeh is roused, and then God's Spirit is griered, and the 
spirit of prayer lost. 

Rel^ioas controversies, though sometimes onavotdable, 
are always evil, chiefly because they provoke a spirit antag- 
cmistic to charity. None but men of deep piety should med- 
dle wiUi Ihem. They ought to fast and pray for a subdued 
spirit— fcHT love, patience, meekness, charity. They should 
choose the softest words — avoid personalities — sectarianism 
— selfishness. And the whole. Church should pray not to b^ 
led into temptation. After aU, in controversies of this na- 
ture, it is hardly possible to avoid doing harm. It is an un- 
speakable evil to awaken uncharitable, bitter feelings in the 
Christian community. Bad every way, socially, morally, po- 
litically, it is most fearftil in that it chilk devotion and stays 
God's mercies. Preaching becomes vain, or neariy go. The 
prayer-meeting is ccnnfortless. Men come out of their closets 
hanging their heads — their hearts heavy. No fire consumes 
ihe sacrifice. The Church would be a great loser, even 
sliMild she promote orthodoxy at the expense of charity. 

III. Faith. I shall dwell little upon this condition of 
successful prayer, not because it is unimportaiH;, but because 
it is not difficult when the other terms are satisfied. The 
stiug^ so often had in trying to overcome doubt and to be- 
lieve, more commonly arises from our unfaithfulness — ^firom 
our attempt to overleap a barrier, which waits to be removed, 
rather than firom any distrust of Crod's mercy or promises. 
The man who has used diligence to conform his life and 
heact to the will of Chitst, eemes up to the throne of gzaee 
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boldly — none taoit eoftfoioas ci demmt, and thorteomkigg, 
and dependence <m grttee, and yet none so well prepared to 
cast his helpless soul on God. Conseioiis (^ harkig done 
nothing to merit the divine layor, he yet has Ihe Reeling of . 
one who has tmd to di>ey — ^who has respected the condi- 
tions — ^who has done what he could. He has aoknowiedged 
God's right to goy«n. He haa *' hM. fcnrth the word of life/' 
He haA traveled up to the eross in tibe prescribed pathway. 
He is found where God bids him be found, and he is'aUie to 
trust the Lovd, whom he has acknowledged — feared — obeyed 
— ^bved. He is in a position to plead the promises — to look to 
the " Lamb of God ;" now that he ia at the end of his own 
resources, he may cast himself on the H^per. He can not 
doubt the faithfulness of him whom he has already trusted 
so far as to submit all to his wilL His prayers will surely 
be answered. He may ask fer health, or prosperity, or joy, 
without direct success, because, through ignorance, he may 
ask amiss. These may not be the blessings he most needs. 
But for pardon, and grace, fuid strength, and light, and life, 
he can not ask in vain. These God always delights to be- 
stow on all who rightly seek them.- All Hessings upon the 
Church and on men's souls he is ready to bestow in answer 
to prayer, if their sins do not stay his liberality. 

I will add, that it is of the very essence of iaith that we 
rightly aj^rehend the true import of prayer. It is not a 
mere exercise by which we are disciplined and grow more 
pons — a routine through which, if we proceed s^ously and 
earnestly, all is done. It is an applicatitm to Gt>d, in virtue 
of Christ's merits, by which we obtain what would be with- 
hdden if i^e did not pray. As such, we must r^ard it more 
as a means — an instrument, than as a duty. We should 
consider our wants, and then, '' by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let them be known unto God," who u 
ready to do for us ''more than we cmi ask or think." In 
prayer, as in all God's dealings with U8» does it hM tme. 
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^ acocndkig to iky fahh be it unto thee." Ask fi>r great 
things, '* nothing doubting/' and great things will be yours. 
God is most honored when we expeet the greatest gifts. 
Christ is magnified when, in the contemplaticm and the plead- 
ing of his infinite merits, we quite forget our own unworth- 
inesB, and ocmfiden^ look for the divinest bounty. We are 
OMNre likely, therefinre, to obtain great things than small, 
when God is the giver and Christ our plea. Covet the 
best gifts. Cherish large views and generous hopes. Jesus 
is yours, and all things in heaven and on earth are his. Is 
it ineredible that he who put away sin by oae offering €^ 
himself on l3ie eross, should wiilii^ly forgive your sins? 
that he, who gave his blood to purge away iniquity, should 
wash out all the stains of his ehildren ? Call upon his name 
ibr gifts worthy of a great King to bestow. Oh, we are mean 
in our views — " we have not because we ask not," or ** be-' 
cause we ask aimiss." We are not straitened in Jesus, but 
in our own bowels, fut forth great prayers. Indulge in 
noble, oheering anticipations. Remember it is to God's store- 
house you are come-— that Christ's infinite merits are your 
plea and ground oi acceptance. " Loft up holy hands with- 
out wrath and doubting." 



XXIV. 

THB DANGER OF DEFERRING THE WORK OF OUR SALVA- 
TION. 

Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this tinoe ; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee. — Acts, xxiv., 25, 

This text announces the result of an interview, or, more 
piopedy, perhaps, of several interviews, between the Roman 
governor of Judea and the apostle Paul. It exhibits at once 
the power of the Gospel over the human mind, and its in- 
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ability to oreicome the <^po8itioii of a heart nioiyed not to 
■ubmit to iti autbotitf. Here was a keathen ralMr, who ex- 
ercised absdute dominion over millions, indudii^ CTowaed 
lieads among his snbjeets. His education, whieh was no 
3oabt such as the Roman nobility usoally reeeiyed, elaboiate 
and 6KtensiTe» was as unfarorable as posnUe to the dakns 
of the Gcospel, and tended rather to a general skeptickm than 
to a firm belief in any &im of xehgimi, true or &l8e. That 
be was an unrighteoas governor, and a bad, time-serring man, 
his conduct in this transaction, independently c^ any olh^ 
parts of his histfury, sufficiently demonstrates. On the other 
hand, the advocate of the Gospel appeared under the great* 
est disadvantages. He was endowed with unquesdonable 
ability, but he was covered with reproach and dishonor. He 
was a prisoner awaiting his trial for alleged crime, and de- 
pendent not only ht justice, but for liberty and life, oa the 
tyrant beCbre whom he ''reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come." XJnd^r tl^se cironmstances, 
he was divested of all means of influence besides Ihe divinity 
of *^his theme and of his missicm ; but these were enough. 
" Felix tiembled, and answered. Go thy way for this time : 
when I have a convenient season, I will call fer thee." 

1. Here we have a convinced sinner feding and acknowl- 
edging his obligatitms, and deliberatdy resolving not to do his 
duty. He represents the whole class of impenitent sinners. 
He is the type of all irreligious men living under the good in- 
fluences of the ministrations of the G^>8pel. I but repeat a 
declaration which most men acknowledge, and all feel to be 
true, when I say that impenitent sinners believe the Gospel 
to be God's only way of saving the hmnan race. This con- 
viction is derived from education — ^from attendance on the 
means <^ grace— from reading the Scriptmes and rel%k>u8 
books-^from an unavmdable participation in the moral wetf 
timents of the community in which we Hve— fieom tiie gen* 
oral influmces of the Holy Spirit, in virtue of whkh esr«f 
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indmdaal hAS-ao much light aad life imported to Um ae may 
be Beedfiil to an incipieiit movement toward a Christian faith 
and a holy life. 

2. And this conviction of the truth and excellence (^ the 
Goepdl is acoompaoied by a uniyersal coBTioticm that it is oor 
bounden duty to embrace it. Irreligious jobr seldom hesitate 
to admit that it is Grod's will they should be Christians, and 
that they axe under the most sacred obligations to become 
such. They £reely ocmfess that their own eonsmenoes and 
understandings o<mcur with the warnings of the faikpit en 
this point, and that they persevere in irrehgi<m, not ion the 
want ci these inward monitions, but in i^te of them. In 
this daring and dangerous attitude, in this state of positiTe 
and unnatnml conflict with their moral constitution, do irre- 
ligious mMi, one and all, deliberately place themselTcs, and 
deliberately ^and in the sight of heaven and earth. 

3. Need I say to them that they occupy a false position ? 
When in common life you say of an individual that he knows 
better than to act or speak as he does — that he violates his 
own oonscioice in the course he is pursuing ; when you af» 
firm of a pubHo man that he does wrong, or speaks falsely 
Jbiomng/^-— that he violates |4ain, acknowledged oldigatioBS 
— ^that he neglects obvious, weUrknown duties, it is agreed, 
en all hands, tiiat you have brought against a fellow-being 
the gravest charges, and that, if these charges are made good, 
he is inevitably a dishonored, ruined man. Against impata* 
tions such as these, the calmest, most phlegmatic spirit wakes 
up to defend itself It can not endure the reproach, and wilt 
sacrifice all things earthly to wipe it away. We can endure 
to have ignorance, or error, or sloth, or carelessness imputed 
to us, but not to have it said that we slight our own sense 
of right and wrong — that we willingly and consciously ofiend 
^4hat we give no heed to conscience and truth. So it is 
when our fellow-creatnree are the parties to be afiected by 
our drtiaquQiioies 
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4. In matten of lelifum, wheve God and onr^aoified S&t^ 
ioT are the parties, how kit? There is no bngw any sense <^ 
shame or of self-degradation. The irreligious man is calm, 
and coolly jdeads goilty when charged with sinning against 
God, and that in defiance of conscience — ^with flagrant in- 
giatkude to Christ, who died §cx him, and with setting an ex- 
ampk of nnheHef and im{»ety, which, finmi the nature of hk 
relations to oth» men, will probably bring upon several of 
them all the evils of eternal damnation. Here, unquestion- 
al^y, is to be found a chi^ argnment for the radical, thcnough 
depravity c^ men. They are capaUe of neglecting th^ high- 
est duties— «f living from year to year in acknowledged con- 
flict with their own cooscienoes— of moving onward to hell 
with thmr eyes open, and of leading with them to that in- 
toleraUe estate, and 4hat without any relenting, a train of 
their fellow*creatnres, and even their own sons and daughters. 
This is, by eminence, t?ie sin of men. They know their duty, 
and will not do it. They see their danger, and will not avoid 
it. *^ This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness rather Uian light, because their 
deeds are evil." I have said already that the irreligious 
man is in a false position — ^that he wages war np<m hb own 
nature and hi^iness. What fact in the history of man is 
■0 dark and inexj^cabie as this, that a sensitive being, who 
through his entire lifetime flees from suflering as the chief of 
evils — a rational beii^^, who toils for enjoyment as the chief 
good, will yet be satisfied with nothing less than trying the in- 
finite agonies of the lost, and an utter forfeiture of the profiered 
crowns, and thrones, and spotless robes of heaven ! Such a 
choice manifestly could not be made by a rational mind, out- 
right and unconditionally. There must always be present 
the agency of some pernicious, misleading influence. 

5. Irreligious men are only able to resist the urgent claims 
of the Gospel by resolving to obey them at some future time. 
" When I have a convenient season, I will call for thee." I 
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have shown how this spirit of procrastination is an ofiense 
against the reason and the well-being of man. Let us con* 
template its aspects toward God. " Felix trembled." Ho 
felt the pressure of a present and urgent obligation. It is 
of the nature of these appeals of the word and Spirit of God, 
that they require immediate, unreserved obedience. They 
not only intimate God's will concerning us, that we should 
become pious, but they constitute and are the divine move- 
ment that has come upon us to make us so. It is Christ 
knocking at the door — the kingdom of heaven entering the 
soul— eternal light beginning to shine upon us, and to send 
into the moral system the pulses of a renovated, better, 
higher life. Now he who takes it upon him to postpone the 
consummation sought to be accomplished by the sending out 
of this divine mission, does not merely decline an overture. 
He shuts out a manifestation, and resists an impulse. He 
says of the Son of God, " I will not have this man to reign 
over me," and at the same time thrusts him out as a pre- 
tender and a usurper. He violently arrests God's adminis- 
tratioiff He deliberately thwarts the great plans and agen- 
cies of recovering grace. He does despite to the Holy Spirit, 
and tramplps on the blood of Christ, and on the cross, from 
which it was poured out for his healing. The sinner must 
not dream that he can be passive, a mere neutral in such a 
crisis. He is, and needs must be, against Christ, so long bm 
he is not decidedly and avowedly for him. 

6. The thought of occupying such a position as I have de- 
fined, even for a moment— of incurring the unutterable peril 
and guilt of fighting against God, in a single onset, is intol- 
erable to the soul of a rational being. It is to be remember- 
ed, however, that irreligious men spend their lives in this 
warfare. Like the builders of Nehemiah, they carry a sword 
in one hand, while they perform the common functions of 
life with the other. They wear their armor all the day long, 
and put themselves in array against the Highest incessantly. 
I. P 
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The inflaences that would lead to piety operate with great- 
er or lesB force from day to day, and from year to year. The 
eonxictions of duty dwell in the soul, and minister perpetual 
strength and light to the moral forces. Ojpposition to them 
must be ever active and vigilant. So the dreadful sin of 
resisting God takes the form, not of a paroxysm, but of a 
haUt. It reproduces itself in each successive voHtion, and 
incurs anew its damning guilt ai often as we do wrong, 
knowing how to do right. 

7. I would not be understood to inculcate the erroneous 
sentiment that the struggle against sin continues through 
life to grow more and more violent. This is not the teach- 
ing of experience on this momentous subject. The guilt of 
an unrepenting sinner, we know very well, increases every 
day. " He treasures up wrath against the day of wrath." 
His enmity is unquestionably strengthened by every act of 
disobedience to God. He becomes, therefore, the more fixed 
in his bad position. Yet i^by iio means follows that the con- 
troversy rages with increasing fury. On the contrary, irre- 
ligious men devise a multitude of expedients to mitigate the 
inconveniences and soothe the exasperations that grow out 
of their relations to God. The hope — the purpose on which 
their procrastination is founded, can of itself minister alle- 
viation. They will yet be converted, and so elude the great- 
er evils with which the pulpit seeks to disturb them. This 
is the great soother of their fears. The pains and the appre- 
ciation of conscious guilt and actual danger are also greatly 
diminished by more transient devices. Sinners look away 
from their condition and danger, and stifle reflection by giv- 
ing a broad welcome to the pleasures and pursuits of the 
world. They also continue to maintain themselves in their 
bad position, with some measure of self-respect and repote of 
mind, by nursing some doubts with regard to the magnitude 
or reality of the evils threatened, or to the reasonableness or 
obligation of a portion of the duties enjoined upon them. 
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They cherish objections to certain doctrines, or ministers, or 
usages, which happen to be specially obnoxious as the instru- 
ments or media through which divine truth is brought into 
troublesome proximity to their consciences. These objections 
are coined only to serve a purpose, and to shed a soothing in- 
fluence over the period that must intervene between the pres- 
ent and the ** convenient season,"- when they mean to call for 
God to come back again ; but they frequently attach them- 
selves permanently to the Gospel itsejf, and so lead the vic- 
tim of delay to incurable skepticism. 

8. It is but another step in the sinner's progress that leads 
him to feel that he is wronged and injured by being pressed 
and annoyed with topics which he has concluded to regard, 
for the present at least, and during the truce which he has 
made with hell, as unimportant, or unreasonable, or out of 
time. He becomes impatient and angry. His rights are in- 
truded upon Why should he be disturbed about duties 
which he has deliberately assigned to ** a convenient sea- 
son ?" Whose business but his own is this ? If the minister 
and the Church continue faithful to his soul, which they sel- 
dom do under such discouragements, they become enemies, 
and are repelled by coldness, or reserve, or reviling, from ap- 
proaching too familiarly the castle of one who, having bid- 
den God away from him for a time, will not be molested till 
the convenient season come for calling Him back again. 

II. " When I have a convenient season, I will call for thee." 
We have seen the results of procrastination. Let us attend 
to the reasoning upon which it is based. The sinner expects 
more facilities for beginning his religious course. What 
would constitute '* a more convenient season," we may learn 
by inquiring what are the chief obstacles to his present con- 
version. These are, perhaps, 

1 . A distaste for religion. In spite of his principles and 
eonvictions, the unconverted man feels a strong repugnance 
to the terms of the Gospel. His heart " is not tulgeet to the 
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law of God, neither indeed can be." Will the futuxe be a 
convenient season in this respect ? So far from it, his taatea 
become more and more corrupt. 

2. Another obstacle to immediate conversion is the love 
of the world — ^its pleasures — associations — ^hcmors — ^wealth. 
Do these hinderances grow less by procrastination ? They 
are often powerful upon the young, but they may be easily 
resisted. Acting chiefly upon the imagination, and fortified 
by no established habits, a little resolution is suflicient to 
break their charm ; but upon men fully immersed in the 
pursuits of business and ambition, the world exerts an influ- 
ence of the most fearful character. They seem spell-bound 
— ^infatuated — ^helpless. 

3. Another hinderance to immediate conversion is a want 
of sensibility to religious truth, even when fully believed. 
Even awakened persons complain that they can not feel — 
can not realize their sin — ^ingratitude — danger. Now the di- 
rect and inevitable tendency of procrastination is to increase 
this stupidity. The heart grows harder — the conscience more 
blind and callous, by every act of resistance to duty and the 
Spirit. This is a well-known law of our moral nature. 

4. Men, as they often allege, are kept from immediate re- 
pentance by the want of powerful divine influence upon their 
hearts. They wait for more mighty drawings of the Holy 
Spirit. Will the future be a more convenient season in this 
respect ? Will God be conciliafed by rebellion ? Will the 
Spirit be given more abundantly to those — ^not those who 
pray for it, but to those who resist it ? Are we not admon- 
ished of the danger of resisting — ^grieving — quenching the 
Spirit ? The sinner, in the text, presumes upon his ability to 
be converted when he pleases. " Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.'' And 
thus it is with all sinners who put ofi* present repentance. 
They claim dominion over God, and they will make His pur- 
pose bend to their ccmvenienoe. They insolently repel him 
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now, and will call for him when they want him — ^when con- 
venient to themselves. Will God submit to their dictation ? 
*' Because I have called and ye refused ; I have stretohed out 
my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have set at naught 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
oometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon yoti : then shall they call upon me, but I will not an- 
swer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me."* 



XXV. 

THE ADAPTATION OF THE GOSPEL TO THE POOR. 

The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers are . 
deanaed, and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them ; and blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in me. — Matthiw^ xi., 5, 6. 

1 . The miracles are mentioned which were not parts of- 
the Gospel, but proofs of Christ's divine power, and conse- 
quently of the truth of his doctrine. Miracles are the only 
kind of proof applicable, if free agency is respected, and, 
therefore, the most probable and credible of any. They prop- 
eriy ceased with Christ and his apostles, and so showed, by 
their cessation as well as by their performance. His divinity. 
They were all benevolent, evincing infinite goodness as well 
as power, and so won men s hearts to the doctrines of the 
Savior. 

2. " The poor have the Gospel preached to them." This 
is a permanent proof, and it is ranked with miracles. This 
care for the poor was divine. No other system was made 
for the masses, but for the learned — ^for the rich — for priests. 
The Father of all provides in the Gospel for all his &mily, 

* Proverbs, i., 5X4-28 
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and cares especially for the greatest number, and tl^ nost 
needy. 

3. It is implied that the Gospel is an antidote for the ills 
<^ the poor. This is seen in the fact that, 

(1.) It prevents distressing poverty by the inculcatioa of in- 
dustry — ^temperance — frugahty. 

(2.) It guards against fraud and oppression by its pre- 
cepts, and the enactment of the great law of reciprocity, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

(3.) It relieves poverty, by enjoining benevolence, charity, 
alms-giving ; by visits of condolence, and sympathy, and 
practical kindness ; by erecting and sustaining homes for 
the destitute, asylums, and hospitals. Let theorizing phi- 
lanthropists try this method. Let them direct their efforts 
to the conversion of sinners, and thus will they lay the best 
and only foundation for progress. They will thus foUow 
God's plan. 

4. The Gospel blesses the common lot of life especially. 
Christ chose it as the most excellent way. He might as 
easily have been a monarch as a carpenter's son. All the 
inconveniences of common hfe become disciplinary — *^ work 
together for good" to Christians. They make the " weight 
of glory" greater. They form occaskm for the cultivation 
and the exhibition of virtues that could not exist otherwise : 
patience — ^resignation — charity. These facts, if held in lively 
faith, would a thousand-fold counterbalance the evils of com- 
mon life. 

5. The Gospel is for the poor in its universality — ^in its free- 
ness — ^in its conditions. Faith in Christ, which is alike easy 
to all, requires neither great knowledge, nor great intellect, 
nor religious education, nor righteousness. '' Look unto me 
and be saved, all ye ends of the earth." ^* Behold the Lamb 
of God." 

6. The Gospel speaks directly to the peo{>le, without mter- 
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mediaiy agencies. Its proper object and function bring it di- 
rectly into contact with individual minds. It appeals to per- 
sonal consciousness, and convictions of duty, and obligation. 
The whole travail and inward history of a soul, obeying, re- 
ceiving, resisting, or rejecting the Gospel, is made up of 
matters with which preaching, and ordinances, and Church 
have nothing to do. It is a struggle between divine truth 
and fkllen nature, vailed from human observation. Men feel 
that it is an address, an appeal by the Gospel, to themselves. 
External agencies may have been instrumental in exciting 
reflection, but they are needs forgotten in the sequel, and all 
the soul is conscious of ale claims inwardly felt, and its own 
doubts, and thoughts, and fears, and purposes in regard to 
them. Every man feels this. He knows he is handling the 
things of eternity — of God, and laying the foundations of his 
future habitation. If he resists, he is conscious that he does 
a diabolical and suicidal work — ^that he works out his own • 
damnation. Unless under some deep delusion, he can not 
be made to think that the preacher, or the Church, or rites, 
or creeds, can do any thing in the special business that is in 
hand. They have been vehicles for bringing God's truth to 
him, and no more. How he will treat it, what it shall do 
for him, himself must decide. 

7. So of the divine agencies by which the careless are 
awakened, the penitent converted, and the believer sancti- 
fied. The Gospel brings them all home to the people — ^to 
the poor — ^to the individual. " God works in them." " The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal." His body becomes a " temple of the Holy Ghost." 
Not the clergy — ^not the Church specially — ^but individuals, 
are " led" — are " enlightened" — are " comforted" by the Spir- 
it. All this great intercourse with the Almighty is to be car- 
ried on by the principal. He can not negotiate by embassa- 
dors— can not work through stewards and agents. Each in- 
dividual stands apart from all others. God's Spirit is in him. 
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It has a distinct work to do in him. He has a separate 
destiny to settle. His own trembling heart has to say if it 
will war against God. " Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve." " Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him" God says to the individual, 
Behold, I am near you, " even in your heart." ** Come, now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool."* Thus does the 
Gospel make its distinct issue with each soul. Christ comes 
to each, and has his negotiations with him as truly as if all 
the universe beside were annihilated. 

8. The Gospel adapts itself to the "poor" — ^to the common 
mind, in its manifestation of testimony. It puts its law in 
the mind, and writes it on the heart of its disciples. The 
witness of the Spirit is precisely of this kind of popular testi- 
mony, if I may so call it. God's Spirit bears witness with 
man's. God speaks directly. Inferences, books, good logic, 
the pastor's opinion, are all superseded, in this sort of proof, 
by a direct divine manifestation ; and I can not see what less 
would do. It would be a sad thing to be left to uncertain 
deductions. The heart would sorrow and break, if it might 
not hear its absolution from God. 

The other kind of proof, inferential and experimental, rec- 
ognizes the same great principle. When we appeal to the 
fruits of the Spirit, " righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost," we appeal to the people — to their conscious- 
ness. Of whom shall I inquire if I have peace and joy ? 
Of the pastor ? the presbytery ? the Church ? Shall I ask 
my neighbor if I love God with all my heart ? Whose testi- 
mony do I want to convince me that I believe — ^that Christ 
is in me the hope of glory ? 

In the progress of religion, each man is to '' dmy himself, 
* Josh., zxiv., 15; Rev., iii., 20; Isaiah,^!., 18. 
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and take up hb own eross, and follow Christ ;" and in the gxeat 
day, erery man shall be judged according to his works. ** If 
thou be wise, thou shalt be wise f<nr thyself; bat if thou scorn- 
est, thou alone shalt bear it."* 

Inferences. 

1 . The Grospel is preached to the poor — ^to the masses. It is 
made fer them — ^it suits them. Is it not for the rich — ^for the 
cnltiTated — the intellectual ? Not as such. They must be- 
eome as the po<»r — as little children— as fools. They must 
cMne down to the common platform. They must be saved 
just like so many plowmen or common day-laborers. They 
must feel themselves sinners — ^must repent — trust in Christ, 
like beggars — like publicans. Sometimes we hear men prate 
about " preaching that may do for commcm peo|de, while it is 
good for nothing for the refined and the educated.*' This is a 
damning heresy. It is a ruinous delusion. All breathe the 
same air. All are of one blood. All die. There is precisely 
one QospeL for all ; and that is the Gospel that the poor have 
preached to them. The poor are the favored ones. They 
are not called up. The gieat are called down. They may 
dress, and feed, and ride, and live in ways of their own choos- 
ing ; but as to getting to heaven, there is only God's way — 
the way of the poor. They may fare sumptuously every day, 
but there is only one sort of Manna. 

2. That is the Gospel which is efiectually preached to the 
poor, and which c<nLv«:ts the people. The result shows it. 
It has demcmstration in its fruits. A great many things held 
and preached may be above the oommon mind — intricate — 
re^piiriag logic and grasp of intellect to embrace them. They 
may be true — ^impfnrtant, but they are not the Goi^l — not 
its vital, central truths. Take them away, and the Gospel 
win remain. Add them, and you do not help the Gospel. 
That is preached to the poor. Common people can under- 

♦ Prov., ix*, 12. 
P2 
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Stand It. This is a good test. AU the rest is, at least, not 
essential. 

3. There are hot controversies ahout the true Ghurdi. 
What constitutes it — ^what is essential to it — ^what vitiates 
it ? These may he important questions, hut there are more 
important ones. It may he that there can not he a Church 
without a hishop, or that there can. There can he none 
without a Grospel, and a Gospel ibr the poor. Does a Church 
preach the Gospel to the poor — ^preach it efiectively ? Does 
it convert and sanctify the people ? Are its preaching, its 
forms, its doctrines adapted specicUly to these results ? If 
not, we need not take the trouhle of asking any more ques- 
tions ahout it. It has missed the main matter. It does not 
do what Jesus did — ^what the apostles did. Is there a Church 
— a ministiy — ^that converts, reforms, sanctifies the people ? 
Do the poor really learn to love Christ ? Do they live purely 
and die happy ? I hope that Church conforms to the New 
Testament in its government and fanoH as far as nu^ he. 
I trust it has nothing anti-Ecpuhltcan, or schismatic, or dis- 
orderly in its fundamental principles uid pc^cy. I wish its 
ministers may he men of the best training, and eloquent. 
I h<^ they worship in goodly temples, and all that ; but I 
can not think or talk gravely ahont these matters on the 
Sabbath. They preach a saving Gospel to the poor, and 
that is enough. It is an apostolic Church. Christ is the 
comer-stone. The main thing is secured, thank GU>d. 

4. Our subject gives a test for all questions, doctrines, and 
usages. " Blessed is he whosoever shall not be ofiended in 
me." Such was the language of the Savior, when he had 
declared the proofs of his Messiahship. Such is now the 
language of the Gi)spel, as it rests its claims on its genius 
and fruits. Men stumble at religion, by looking too high or 
too deep for it. They will not see its divinity in its adapta- 
tion to godlike ends — ^its care for the race — ^its condescension 
to our low estate. Its glory, its majesty, are moral aiid 
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spiiituaL It cometh not with observation, but. is mighty, 
through God, to convert the soul. It is preached to the 
poor. It is revealed unto babes. Its Manna falls on all the 
plain, about the tents of the people. One fountain only has 
been opened. That is for the poor. Yet it is free to all. 
"Ho I every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters : buy 
wine and milk without money, and without price.'' ** And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely."* 



XXVI. 

THE I4AW OF MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 

The whole body, fiUy joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint sapplieth, according to the eflfectual working in the meaa- 
ure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of it- 
self in love.* — Eph., iv., 16. 

This text admonishes us of the manifold instruments and 
agencies on whose ccmcurrence and harmonious action the 
pro^rity and the perfection of the Christian Church depend. 
It likens the Church to that most complicated, admirable 
machine, the human body, which only produces its proper 
results, the preservation and comfort of human life, by the 
healthful tone and right performance of its various powers 
and functions. We live, and are at ease, in virtue of the 
sound condition and regular operation of all the multitude of 
parts and organs which compose our corporeal frame. Should 
the heart refuse to circulate the blood, and to dLSuse through 
all the various channels of intercommunication with the 
members of the body its life-sustaining pulses, death ensues 
in a moment. A similar result follows the non-performance 
of their apprc^ate functions by the brain, the lungs, the 
st(»nach, and other digestive organs. Let but the delicate 
tie that connects the finger with this store-house of life, the 
• laikh^lvn 1 ; B«v., xxii., 17. 
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brain, be severed, and it becomes paralyzed— dead to aU the 
purposes of ministering to our wants and happiness. It were 
little that the eye should discern objects of utility or beauty 
at a distance, if the legs refused to bear us to them, or th« 
hands to fashion them into forms adapted to our wants. It 
were useless that the ear should be open to notes of alarm or 
warning, if there were no strong arm to resist the danger — 
no fleetness of foot to escape it. The food which is convey- 
ed to the mouth by the proper agent would only be so much 
poison, if the power to masticate or digest it were wanting 
or paralyzed. 

The same law of mutual dependence reigns in improved, 
civilized society — ^in man, social as well as individual. The 
body politic and social must prosper, or its members sufier. 
The individual, too, can not sufier, without inflicting; by so 
much, an injury on the community. The ruler and the sub- 
ject — the capitalist and the operative — the merchant — ^the 
farmer — the scholar and the artisan — the manufacturer and 
the sailor, perform functions alike indispensable to the great 
result aimed at or desired by all communities. They are 
mutually dependent — are indissolubly united in interest, by 
ties not always visible, but yet real and essential to the well- 
being of all parties. If the port of this great city were 
blocked up by an enemy, or closed by an embargo, the par- 
alyzing efiects would be felt, not only in every inland town 
and village in the land, but in the log cabins of Wisconsin 
and Arkansas. The derangement of the currency throws jour- 
ne3rmen of all trades out of employment, and withdraws their 
children from school. An early firost in Louisiana, or a short 
wheat crop in Ohio, compels tens of thousands in England 
and France to eat brown bread, or no bread at all. A sin- 
gle man, deemed worthless, perhaps, by his fellows, is, in 
God's providential plan of dependencies and harmonies, the 
tiuming-point of immense benefactions to the world. Tlie 
«ta t fn in > n ,who deViies a good Urn tfcc aoietttifio man, who 
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discoTefs or applies a principle— the philanthn^st, who leadt 
on a reform, often changes the aspect of the times. Davy 
was, no doubt, thought a useless drcme by thousands, who 
smiled to see a human being wasting his days in fantastic 
theories and idle experiments ; but he invented the safety- 
lamp, by which millions have since been safely guided amid 
ther deadly damps and gases of the mines. The same truth 
may be illustrated by the discoveries and inventions of Watt, 
Fulton, Arkwright, and others, who have become the bene- 
factors of nations by the result of inquiries and experiments 
deemed by their early contemporaries frivolous or idle. 

The leaders in great moral reforms illustrate the same 
* principle. The first reformed drunkard, when he rose from 
the ditch and washed himself, and resolved to go forth on a 
mission of mercy to his fellow-outcasts, conceived an idea 
over the development of which Heaven and earth rejoice 
What has he done ? He has wiped tears from the eyes of 
half a million of women and children, who, through his agen- 
cy, have bread enough, are clad in warmer garments, and sit 
around brighter fires during these wintery months. 

I hasten to apply my subject to the Church, where the 
text finds illustration yet more pertinent and afiecting. The 
Church is a community, organized, with special ends to be 
accomplidied, and endowed with special capabilities and 
adaptations, yet having many points of resemblance to hu- 
man society in general. The application of this analogy to 
the Church has been directly made by the apostle. ** For 
the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body ; is 
• it, therefore, not of the body ? And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; is it, there- 
fore, not of the body ? If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing ? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling ? But now hath Grod set the members every 
one of them in the body, as it hath jdeased him. And if they 
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were all one member, where were the body ? But now are 
tiiey many members, yet but one body. And the eye can not 
say unto the hand, I hare no need of thee ; nor, again, the 
head to the teet, I hare no need of you. Nay, much more, 
ikoee numbers of the body wbich seem to be more feeble are 
necessary ; and those members of the body which we think to 
be less honorable, upon these we bestow mote abundant hon- 
or, and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness. 
For our comely parts have no need ; but God hath tempered 
the body together, having given more abundant honor to that 
part which lacked, that there should be no schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have the same csure one 
lor another. And whether one member suffer, all the mem- * 
bers sufier with it ; or one member be honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular. .And Grod hath set some in the Church 
—first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; 
after that, miracles ; then gifts of healing, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues. Are all apostles ? Are all 
prophets ? Are all teachers ? Are all workers of miracles ? 
Have all the gifts of healing ? Do all speak with tongues ? 
Do all interpret ?"* The justness of this reasoning, if it were 
not revelation also, is so very obvious, and the inferences so 
palpable, that I need not add a single word to this beautiful, 
powerful statement. All the members, and all the officers 
Df the Church, are appointed and honored of God to be co- 
workers with himself — co-agents with the Holy Ghost in the 
edification of the body of Christ. The pastor, not less in the 
study, when he gathers things new and old from books holy 
and common, than in the pulpit, or in breaking the bread of 
the sacrament at the altar, or in the sick-chamber — all the 
•ubordinate lay ministries devoted to godly counsel, to faith- 
fill admonition, or to the management and conservation of 
the material interests of the Church — the pious mother nur- 
*• 1 Cor., xii., 14-30. 
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toiing up her children in God's love — the sufferer on a hed 
of languishing, giving forth blessed examples of patience, and 
resignation, and faith — ^the teacher of the Sabbath-school — 
they who, in the Spirit, lift up our joyous songs of praise in 
the sanctuary — all who pray in the closet or in the congre- 
gation, are, and should be deemed, essential parts of that 
good, great system, through whose wondrous, harmonious 
working God is pleased to renew and sanctify souls, and train 
them up to be heirs of glory. Who, in this great co-partner- 
ship for himoring Christ, has any ground of complaint ? the 
jfoot, that it is not the head ? the eye, that it is too feeUe to 
do the functions of the brawny arm ? the ears, that they can 
not do the office of locomotion ? Every part is indispensable. 
None can say which is most important in God's plan ; and 
achievements, ascribed hastily to the eloquence of the preach- 
er, often stand credited, in the record kept above, to the prayer 
of faith, offered up in the class-room or the closet. 

Let us notice the giowth intimated in the text. '' The in- 
crease of the body unto the edifying ofitsetf' has a noble ex- 
emplification in the history of our own Church. This idf-edi- 
Jication is the special point to which I invite your attention. 
When Mr. Wesley began his career in England, and his early 
followers here, where was the great denomination of spiritual 
Christians which now fill the land ? The simple«hearted men 
who came to our shores were like mariners who had escaped, 
naked, from a wreck. Without influence, unknown, with no 
a^[^ances, all they had was their faith and their doctrine. 
Their inheritance, their embryo Church, was in the by-ways 
of the tovim, and in the interminable forest, among the sheep 
winch were without a shepherd. This was the beginning. 
The cloud was not bigger than a man's hand. Their grain 
of mustard was verily the least of all seeds. Their love 
— their creed — ^their Church, were all comprised in one brief 
saying, " Salvaticai by faith." This saying, however, was 
divine, and it shook the land from end to end like an earth- 
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quake. The seed sown was as coali snatched from GcA*n 
ahar, and an inextinguishahle fire biased ahmg every valley 
and moontain-side. 

Here was the germ of the Ohureh. These converted peo- 
ple, who first assembled in kitchens anid bams, aad, as they 
got more power, in school-houses and markets, so<m leagiMd 
together and built churches. Guided by FrovideiMe, they er^ 
ganized classes, and provided for the perpetuation of the cadi- 
nances and Uie ministry. They began to institute schools fo 
their children, and to provide funds for the aged and desti- 
tute. They felt the want df books free from the errors of a 
bad theology, and adapted to buikl up themselves and their 
children in the faith, and made provision for the suj^y of 
this want. Missionary from its origin and in its spirit, the 
fathers felt the duty of difiusing the Gospel, and they s^it 
out their missionaries accordingly. I abstain from more patr- 
ticulars. Enough has been said to illustrate the noticHi of 
*' self-edification.'' This Church has made itself what it is. 
It has enjoyed no state patronage. It inherited nothing item 
the past but God's truth, and now the little cloud covers tlw 
heavens — the mustard-seed is a great tree ; it stretches out 
its long branches from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 

What is the secret of our success ? Next after the might 
of our foundation-truth, I rank the system. Every body has 
been enlisted. The body has been compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth. The working has been eiSectual in 
every part. The poorest congregations have built chittehes, 
because every one helped. Plain preaching has been irresist- 
ible, because it was true, and every body prayed. The heart 
oi all the pe<^le has been in the movements of the Church, 
and it went on to conquest. I know many congregations 
and churches established by female operatives in faotcmes ; 
and I once heard a minister say these were tile surest sup- 
porters in the worki, because their hearts were in tl^ thmg, 
and all helped. 
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I am always filled with astonishment and exultation in 
thinking of our past history, and I never fear for the future 
except when I fear that we shall forget the teachings of our 
own history. We are now a great people, and have great 
duties. They come on us, not because we are unfortunate, 
but successful. We are more than a million. Our adher- 
ents are one fourth of the population of the United States. 
We owe it to God and man to do for all this multitude and 
their children all that so great a Church ought to do. We 
must beautify them with truth and holiness. We must pro- 
vide for the old and the young. We must provide moral and 
intellectual training, and Christian literature. We are called 
on to survey the vast field which we occupy, and to do our 
duty. We want a large policy and liberal devisings. Once 
our only duty was to gain the victory. Now we have the 
additional one of keeping and cultivating our conquests. 

To speak of nothing else, we have an army of youth to 
provide for. We are no bigots, but we wish our children to 
be Methodists — to worship God in the houses we have built 
— ^to go in and out before the altars where we have vowed. 
They are the hope of the Church, and its care. The whole 
Church is interested in the proper training of all its youth 
— the rich, that the sons of the poor are properly trained — 
the poor, no less for the rich. We want men fit to represent 
our doctrines, and show forth our piety in all departments of 
life— in the walks of business — on exchange — as teachers — 
as authors — as ministers — in the professions — on the bench 
— ^in the halls of legislation. We are freemen, and" it is our 
right — ^we are Christ's disciples, and it is our duty. It is 
suicidal to leave all posts of infiuence— all agencies by which 
society is to be fashioned and guided, to be monopolized by 
others. 

Above all, we are not at liberty, as Christians, to subject 
our sons to influences unfavorable to their piety. 
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XXVII. 

LIVING TO CHRIST. 

The loTe of Christ cmiftramedi us ; becaoae we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then were all dead ; and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
which died for them, and rose again. — 2 Cor., v., 14, 15. 

In the verses immediately preceding the text, we have the 
reasmi and the rule of the apostles' ministry. They walked 
by faith, and were therefore confident, bold, undaunted, pre- 
ferring the heavenly to the present state, seeking only to 
please God, iu the full consciousness and recognition of the 
great fact that they were hastening to the judgment-seat of 
Christ. In view of this solemn accountability, they preached 
the Gospel : " Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men." In stating these principles of action, the apostles seek 
not to commend themselves, but are anxious only that those 
to whom they ministered may have an answer for them who 
caviled and found fault — who gloried *' i^ appearance, and 
not in heart." Thus actuated, and aiming to discharge 
their higji duties under such fearful responsibilities, they may 
seem transported — " beside ourselves ;" or, if " sober," it is 
an adaptation to human character and weakness. They obey 
the imptlsei of constraining love, " because, if one died for 
all, then were all dead," which forms the true Christian's 
rule of actifHi. " The love of Christ constraineth us." 

The text contains an epitome of several cardinal doctrines. 
As, for instance, that of total depravity, indicated in the 
words " all dead ;" of general atonement — " one died for 
all ;" of obedience founded upon and resulting from love^ 
•* the love of Christ constraineth," and " they which live 
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should not live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again." 

I. The universality of the atcmement is here used as a da- 
tum to prove human depravity and helplessness. If one died 
for ally then were all dead — dead spiritually, morally. Of 
course, also, helpless — ^without remedy in themselves or else- 
where. In this condition, 

1. Men could live only to themselves. With neither nat- 
ural nor moral ability, they could not rise above this base, 
low, sensual condition. 

2. They could not love God. In this state, indeed, men 
may perceive good reasons why they ought to love Him who 
hath created them, who preserves them, and to whom they 
are indebted for so many blessings. They may see motives 
for love to God in his wisdom, holiness, benevolence ; but 
they can not love these of themselves. Let them try, and 
they feel the inability — ^that they are pressing against a bar- 
rier. Of course, also, while they remain in this state, 

3. They can not live to God. They may perform right 
actions, but they are always done from mere selfish motives. 
That only which springs from love is acceptable and well- 
pleasing in His sight ; but they do not love, and, until they 
do, they can not live to God. 

II. Christ died to help men in these respects. Primarily, 
the sacrifice upon the cross was to save from wrath and fu- 
ture punishment. That, however, was not its chief object, 
which is to counterwork sin, and restore us to God's love and 
service. Sin is the great evil — greater than pain or punish- 
ment, else had penalties found no place in the system of God ; 
nor would the race have been continued, seeing that, after 
all, there are " few that be saved." The supposition that the 
chief object of Christ's death was to save from punishment 
may be complimentary to us, not to the wisdom of God. 
He died, 

1. That we should not live unto ourselves — ^to pleasure, 
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•ensuality, piide, ambition. Belf-renunciation is a fiist piin* 
ciple of the Gospel. It stands at the very threshold of " the 
kingdom." It is an indispensable preliminary to any suc- 
cessful movement. Christ died for us because we could not 
save ourselves ; and we can begin the work of our salvation 
only by giving up self, and its helps and means. Self and 
Christ are antagonists. There is often a long struggle be- 
tween them in the mind of the convicted sinner. They who 
begin without the sacrifice may work long, and hard, and 
even sincerely — may wrestle, and agonize, and weep, and 
wonder. The false principle spoils all. The entire giving 
up of self is the turning-point in conversion. So all through 
the Christian course. They " which live shall not hence- 
forth Kve unto themselves." Christ is to rule in and reign 
over us ; and we are to make no provision for the flesh — ^for 
self, gain, pride, ease, honor ; nor to live merely with refer- 
ence to shunning punishment, or to religious enjoyment, or 
to heaven, or ** to ourselves" in any sense. 

2. Of this innate selfishness love is the direct and only suc- 
cessful antagonist. Christ died to inspire us with this motive. 
The infinite value of his death — the unspeakable gift, con- 
ferred without our asking, when we were enemies, stupid, 
hateful, guilty — ^the death of the Offended — of Him who can 
gain nothing by our salvation — ^lose nothing by our punish- 
ment ! Oh ! it is this that subdues the heart — ^that awakens 
gratitude — that excites love, and naturally leads to the ob- 
livion of self It is the power of the cross. Thus actuated, 
we are enabled, 

3. To live unto Christ directly — consciously — for his glory. 
His will, and interests, and wishes are to be consulted first 
and always. Will he have us holy ? We seek holiness, be- 
cause it is his will. Does he hate sin ? We join him in that 
hatred. Does he long for the salvation of men — of the hea- 
then, who at in darkness ? We sympathize in all these great 
interests ; and, ever actuated by this principle, we ask. What 
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wilt thou have me to do ? It is true, men may live relig- 
iously, and many do, on lower principles — ^to shun hell, or 
gain heaven — for the sake of maintaining a good conscience, 
or as a duty incumbent upon them — ^thus making subordinate 
and partial motives principal and paramount. We should 
rather obey the comprehensive motive. This includes all 
lower ends perfectly. " The love of Christ constraineth ui." 
** He died for all, that they which live should live unto Him, 
who died for them, and rose again." 

In conclusion, I remark : 

We have here a universal and safe rule. Actuated by any 
other principle, we may be puzzled about minor questions of 
duty — ^how far we may go— how much we must do — ^how 
little will answer. We shall be prone to measure every thing 
by our safety, or duty, or fears, or feelings, and thus find our- 
selves, ere we are aware of it, on purely selfish grounds. Con* 
straining love lifls us above difficulties and doubts. It has 
no dependence upon frames or particular states of the mind ; 
it soars above self, and beautifiilly simplifies the whole busi- 
ness of religion. One stroke of the oar brings us away firom 
the shallows into deep water, where our bark moves bravely 
on, favored by wind and tide. We find ourselves endued 
with preternatural power. We become one with Christy- 
part of a great movement, divine and irresistible. 
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xxvm. 

ACCEPTABLE WORSHIP. 

Let the words of my month and the meditation of my heart be ac- 
ceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. — ^Psalm 
xix., 14. 

This is a suitable prayer for those who worship God. 

How can sinful mortals worship God acceptably ? is the 
most important of questions. This inquiry is worthy to take 
precedence of all others. The difficulties attending it arise 
from our ignorance— depravity — ^weakness — ^the dignity and 
holiness of God — ^the unspeakable importance of what we 
seek — ^pardon — divine favor — eternal life. 

Prayer involves deeper questions than whether it shall be 
extemporaneous or formal. Great rhetorical excellence is 
of little worth. Yet words are important. " Let the words 
of my mouth be acceptable in thy sight." " By thy words 
shalt thou be justified." " Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment." Let your words be " to the use of edifying." 

Our words should be simple — ^unostentatious — ^humble — 
penitent. They should be reverent — ^uttered with deep so- 
lemnity. Flippancy — smartness — levity — clamor, all wrong. 
All familiar addresses to God and Christ wrong. All en- 
dearing, carnal epithets also. All use of Scripture — all re- 
marks about God*s works should be reverent. Vapid, 
thoughtless responses pernicious. 

After all these admonitions, which are not unimportant, 
the " words of the mouth" are likely to be right if" the med- 
itation of the heart" is so, from which they derive their real 
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color and eharacter. Worship is the language of the heart 
— aright, if the heart is right — ^wrong, if the heart is wrong. 

Our meditation of God should be profoundly reverent — 
adoring — of ourselves, humble, repentant, abasing. Of pray- 
er itself we should think, not merely or chiefly* as duty, but 
as privilege— as the means of obtaining blessings. We have 
done nothing, when we go through the iorm ever so serious- 
ly, if we get no answer. It is the channel of communica- 
tion with God. We get by prayer, grace, pardon, and eter- 
nal life, if at all. Our meditation must take in their vital 
importance. 

We must pray for proper objects, expecting to receive. 
Prayer is immeaning without this. We should expect the 
best gifts, because they come from God. It is worthy of 
God to give them. It pleases and honors him, that we ex- 
pect great things at his hands. He has promised, and we 
insult him by doubting. Our ill-desert has no part in the 
matter, and we must rise above its influence by 

Faith, This is the victory of faith. The greater our 
guilt and ill-desert, the more gracious the pardon — ^the more 
glorious the mercy of God. We must " meditate" of him as 
a great King, of princely liberality — as claiming praise for 
clemency and forgiveness. ^ 

We should inculcate on our hearts lessons of lowliest hu- 
mility. We are guilty — ^helpless — ^unprofitable — ^hell-deserv- 
ing — ^unfit to speak to God — ^to look toward his throne. All 
this we must feel deeply — overwhelmingly, so as to make 
us dumb — ^prostrate in the dust — only stammering, " God be 
merciful to me a sinner." " Spare, for thy mercy's sake." 
" Show compassion, that thy name may be praised." And 
from this depth of despair must we rise to undoubting confi- 
dence — " come boldly to the throne of grace," " believing 
that we receive." This is the condition of success, and a 
hard jBondition it would be, but that ** God is our strength." 
'* Our meditation" must recognize him as such. Through 
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Him we can " do all thingB.'' We can pull down strong-holds 
-*can bear temptations^-can perfectly love him— can turn 
away from all sin — ^rise above all weakness — ^rejoice in all 
pain and loss. This is the secret, and the power of faith. 
It enlists Omnipotence on the side of our weakness. It 
brings Infinite Wisdom into our counsels. 

Finally, our " meditation" must dwell on Him as " our 
Redeemer" — ^the propitiation for our sins — ^the Captain of 
our salvation — our Intercessor and Priest. In him we find 
pardon, and are as just persons before God. Through him 
our sincere, humble ofierings are fit to be received of God. 
We have refuge in him and cleansing. The more distinctly 
we recognize Christ and his great atonement, the more pow- 
erful and " acceptable" will be our prayers. 



XXIX. 

GOOD WORKS NOT GROUNDS OF AOOEPTANOE, BUT MEAS- 
URES OF REWARD. 

Rich in good works: ready to distribnte, wiUing to commanicato. 
Laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay hold pn eternal life.— 1 Tim., Ti., 18, 19. 

This text inculcates the duty of engaging in good works 
habitually and on the most liberal scale, on the ground of 
their connection with future happiness. It thus involves the 
celebrated question about the value and efficacy of good 
works, on which so many books have been made, and so 
many controversies held — a question which, to this day, di- 
vides the Christian Church into parties, and stamps large 
denominations with their most distinguishing peculiarities. 

The true scriptural doctrine will be reached by the two 
propositions : 

Good works are not grounds of acceptance ; 

They are measures of reward. 
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The inie and only ground of a sinner's reconciliation with 
God, and acceptance into the divine favor, is the atonement 
of Chrict, and God*s free, sovereign grace exercised on that 
account , and there is no point on which the divine honor 
is more jealous and uncompromising. " By grace are ye 
saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves : it is the gift 
of God:'* " Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with (f od through our Lord Jesus Christ." " Not of works, 
lest any man shoHld boast." The boon of the divine favor 
is too precious to be given in exchange for such performances 
as ours. Not by silver and gold — not by perishable goods, 
but " by the precious blood of Christ." " Ye are bought with 
a price." 

Ai» good works are not the grounds of our acceptance, nei- 
ther are they agents or instruments in it, or preparations for it. 
Indeed, they have no religious character at all previous to our 
acceptance, which is solely by faith in Jesus Christ. Our 
entire character, our whole history, previous to that event, 
is sinful ; and faith alone, by which we are justified, can re- 
drem our best actions from the taint of our fallen nature. 
" Whatsoever is not of faith is sin." 

Our acceptance, then, has no connection with any good 
works — ^with any act or quality on our part but repentance 
and faith. It is God's free gift to the believer, made to him 
for Christ's sake alone. The sinner is likely to find a Sav- 
ior — the troubled one peace, with a readiness and satisfac- 
tion proportioned to the deep conviction — to the clear appre- 
hension he has on this point. He ofiends God and insults 
the Savior by the slightest thought that he presents some 
consideration for the boon sought in his good character or 
works. 

Yet good works are, in the divine economy, and through 
grace, rewardable. The Bible is full of this doctrine, and 
we are not at liberty to overlook or slight it. "We are accept- 
ed through Christ's merits alone, and, through the 3iune m§r- 

I, Q, 
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itorious provision, the acts of obedience and charity which we 
perform are accepted also, and become the means not only of 
our growth in grace, but of enhancmg our future happiness. 
Men are to be judged " according to their works." A cup of 
cold water given to a disciple in the name of a disciple ehall 
not lose its reward. The alms-deeds of Cornelius the centu- 
rion came up before God as a memorial. I have sai4 it is 
through Christ's merits alone that our good works are reward- 
ed. They have no inherent merit. When we have done all, 
we are " unprofitable servants." Our Lord is under no obU- 
gation to thank us or reward us. We have only done what it 
was our duty to do. All this is true, yet God vnll do what 
he has promised, and we shall be rewarded according to these 
works. The glories of the future will be proportioned to the 
Christian virtues of the present. ** He that sows sparingly 
will reap sparingly." Through God's infinite mercy by Christ, 
we axe allowed to sow on earth for a future harvest. Wheth- 
er the crown of our eternal rejoicing sha^ be bright or dim — 
shall glitter with many or few stars, depends on ourselves. 
We can lay up a '' good foundation against the time to come," 
or neglect it. We can insure a rich inheritance, or we may 
defraud ourselves of countless treasures. 

I can not help thinking that this scriptural doctrine ought 
to be more insisted upon. It by no means endangers the gra- 
cious character of the dispensation under which we live. It 
is itself an extension of it, since our best works can have 
no merit but through the infinite merit of Christ. We must 
not lose, through fear of imaginary danger, the benefit of one 
of the strongest incitements to duty, and one perpetually 
urged by the writers of the New Testament as well as by 
our Lord. In God's economy, all good actions are rewarded ; 
they make heaven more joyful — ^they enrich eternity. Men 
thus " lay hold on eternal life." They " lay up treasure in 
heaven." They provide friends " to receive them into ever- 
lasting habitations." 
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The view here taken of good works tends to produce a 
deep impression of their importance in the divine economy. 

Gk>d's own glory is promoted by them. " Herein is my 
Fath^ glorified that ye bear much fruit." Christians are 
God's representatives in the world, and his honor is intrusted 
to their keeping. The intelligent universe forms, and must 
ibrm, its opinions of the Creator from His works. Han, the 
noHest of them all, has betrayed his trust and dishonored his 
master. Should the universe form its notions of God from 
our sinful, selfish career, it would think lightly c^his wisdom, 
and purity, and benevolence. God has a peculiar people, 
however, of whom he is not ashamed. I^hey are lights — 
eities* on the hill top ; they bear His image, and they " are 
spectacles to men and angels." They represent God. They 
are Christ's agents and embassadors. He is never so hon^ 
Ofed as by those who do most good. The piety of the heart 
M not Plough for this purpose. It can not be seen if it pro- 
ceed not to good works. Here is the sphere and medium of 
manifestation. Men who '' see our good works glorify God." 
The infidel must admit that this is religion, pure and undo- 
filed, " to visit the widow and the fatherless in their afBic- 
tioii" — ^to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, teach the igno- 
rant — train the rising generation to knowledge and holiness. 
God expects us to honor him in this way. We are false to 
his hcHunr if we do not. The man who, '* according to what 
he hath," does most, most honors God. He will have us 
" abound in this work of the Lord — ^rich in good works" — 
" bring forth much firuit." Every benevolent efibrt, every pi- 
ous gift, teUs here, and swells the tribute paid by the Church 
bebw to its ascended Head. 

The importance of " good works" in God's scheme is far- 
ther seen in the fact that his pkns are left dependent on our 
co-operation. He is a Grod of benevolence, and will have all 
wants redressed, and yet he has allowed the world to be 
hHi of miaeiy. There is bread enough, and to spare, and 
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yet many are hungry. His commandment fills the chasm : 
" Feed the hungry." The sick He helpless on their heds, and 
tae ready to perish. God hids us visit them, and minister 
to them. Orphan diildren cry out at the comers of the 
streets. Christianity raises them up fi&thers and mothers. 
Childhood and youth come out firom their Creator's hand 
ipnth imfi)rmed minds and untutwed hearts, ready to pmdi 
if left to themselves. These wants, if there were no rev- 
Nation, would admonish us of our duty. The parent and 
the Church must write on these fair tahlets lessons of wis- 
dom and piety. Christ has died on the cross, and so pur* 
chased salvation for all men, yet nations die in their sins, ig- 
norant of this benignant provision. The system is only ocnn- 
plete when the Church does its part — ''goes into all the 
world, and preaches the Gospel to every creature." So, in 
every department of life — ^in every enterprise of mercy or 
grace, there is an imperative demand for voluntary co-opera- 
tion on the part of man. Nothing is complete without '' good 
works." God honors his people by giving them this import- 
ant relation to his administration of this worid's affiiirs. 

Finally, " good works" are disciplinary, and constitute the 
most elective means of religious improvement. It is charac- 
teristic of all " good works" that they demand sacrifices of 
some kind or degree. To visit the sick — ^to instruct ^e ig- 
norant — ^to reform the vulgar and the vicious — to clo^e and 
fbed the destitute — ^to send out the Gospel, implies always 
some sacrifice of ease, feeling, taste, money, or scmiething 
else dear to our self-love. Now this self-denial — ^this taking 
up of the cross, constitutes jNrecisely the process by which, in 
God's scheme, and by the aid of his grace, we are to be pu- 
rified from the dross of our baser nature, and strengthened in 
those virtues which are the elements and the glory of Chris- 
tian character. It is essential to these high results that our 
** good works" should cost sacrifices of some sort, dse they 
would not be discijdinary. As it is, our duty bsings tm into 
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perpetual TDluntary oonfiicto with our natural propenntiefl. 
We gain victory after victory over inbred foes. Habits of the 
opposite virtues thus become implanted and establii^d. Thus 
we are traiaed for the skies. We give up successive portions 
of the earthly in order to insure the heavanly inheritance. 
We are deciding^ in every such instai»;Q, against the pres^it, 
in &vor of the future — against the sensual, in favor of the 
spiritual — against appetite, in iavor of duty — against sdf, in 
&vor oi God. So we are appointed " to grow in grace — 19 
add to our faith virtue, kc. — to lay up treasure in heaven^-* 
to lay hold on eternal life." 

I need not enumerate the ** good works" by which we ^ure 
called to glcmfy Grod and win heavenly rewards, after hav- 
ing disciplined ourselves on earth. They comprehend all the 
acts by whidi nnsery can be redressed, happiness increased, 
and souk saved. Yet, in improved communities, where the 
subdivisions of labor are numerous and well defined, they wiD 
usually take the forms of pecuniary bestowments. It may 
not be in my power to visit the sick-room, or teach the ignor- 
ant, or carry the Grospel to the heathen, yet my money can 
do all ^s, and more, and I do my duty by giving it with 
proper motives. Now this giving is, of all acts, perhaps 
llie most disciplinary. It is the grand antagonist of selfish- 
ness and worldhness, and he who gives freely and frequently 
adopts the best and the only means which God has devised 
to restrain and subdue these chief foes of religion in the soul. 
He is drawing out the heart's blood of his wprst enemy. He 
keeps up a perpetual cannonade upon the devil's strong-hold. 
He has ibmid ont that one way by which a " rich man can en* 
t^ into tl» kingdom." I think there is no other but this, and 
Uiat he who refuses to walk in this will be ruined. 

It is in the love of money, rather than in the amount, that 
the evil and danger consist. The man of small income is 
BO mwe likely to be exempt from this than the rich, and he 
needs the dismptine. Hence God's demand is according to 
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the aliilit]^— M He hath prospered men — mudi yrhete m«eh, 
little wheie little is giTen. So, too, in Grod*B aeeonat, tiie 
gift and the reward are measioed by the spirit of the saerifice. 

Thia oommeicial age needs, and has, more of this disci^ 
pline tiian others. We ought to be ^ad. It betokens Grod's 
favor. Now every one can lay up treasure — glor^y God — 
grow hoLj. It betdcens bett^ days. We must expect this 
more and more. We must be rich in good worios, ready to 
distribute, vriUing to communicate, laying up in store for our- 
selves a good foundation against the time to oome, that w^ 
may lay hold on eternal life. 

I shall now make a very brief applkation of the princi- 
ples of this discourse to the special interest which has called 
it forth. 

A number of ladies, members of this, and, I believe, <^ 
some other congregations in this city, formed an association 
some years since for the relief of destitnte orphans. In the 
earlier stages of this enterprise, important aid was extended 
to a considerable number of beneficiaries, though I lack the 
statistical information which would enable me to give the re* 
suits of these charitable efibrts with any degree of precision. 
I kam that they have not attempted, and do not now prt^poee, 
any imposing organization. Instead of erecting buildings and 
keeping up a corps of agents and officers, in imitation of the 
asylums in our large towns, they have placed their juvenile 
charge in well-ordered families, to be sent to school and 
trained to such employments as may be adapted to tiwir cir- 
cumstances and inclination. This feature in the manage- 
ment commends itself to especial ajqproval, as by it the chil- 
dren are accustomed to the discipline, the restraints, and 
sympathies of the domestic cixole— an arrangement ht th^ 
nurture and education evidently intended by their Oreator, 
and all the more likely on that account to operate b^iefi- 
cially upon their chaxacter and future prospects. It haa the 
fiurther recommendation of economy, with no drawbaek upon 
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these obvious advantages, except, perhaps, some loss of rep- 
utation from a mode of procedure so quiet and unostentatious. 

For causes not well known to me, the operations of this 
highly praiseworthy association have for several years been 
a good deal contracted, and there is even some danger of the 
abandonment of ^e work, unless it shall receive more de- 
cided encouragement from the public. Such a result would, 
I think, be deplorable on many accounts. I can conceive of 
no better way of extending relief to these children of desti- 
tution and misfortune ; and neither their number nor their 
wants have diminished, if we may trust to the reports of the 
funeral peals which so often fall upon our ears. With an 
increasing population, such demands upon our benevolence 
will inevitably increase from year to year, and it were a ca- 
lamity that the provision to meet them should, meantime, 
become more inadequate. 

Let it be borne in mind that the wants of orphans are al- 
ways real and urgent. You may often be imposed upon, 
use what circumspection you can, in relieving common beg- 
gars. Ordinary charities may encourage idleness, or intem- 
pwance, or extravagance ; nor can any vigilance, or precau- 
tion, or any inquiries, adequately protect against imposition. 
In that line of beneficence -^ich now commends itself to 
your favor, there are no such liabilities to be encountered. 
A destitute orphan. His poverty is never the effect of his 
own misconduct. It is his by inheritance. It has pleased 
G^od that he should be poor and bereaved. Heaven itself 
pots into his mouth the touching appeal which his silent, 
and often unconscious wretchedness incessantly presents to 
our compassion and our piety. This is a case which admits 
of the last degree of simplification. The orphan must be 
looked after and provided for by somebody, or his ruin is in- 
evitable. Father and mother, his natural providers and 
guardians, are removed from the world. If they died in the 
faith, they rested on the promise, and " left their fatherless 
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children unto God/' But how does God provide for such a 
case ? He does not shower down manna to supply such 
wants. He does not send ravens to bear meat to hungry 
babes. He consigns them to the tender mercies of His peo- 
ple. These are, by eminence, " the po&rT who shall always 
be with you ; the " little ones," whom it is so dangerous to 
ofiend — ^to neglect whom is to neglect Christ — to feed, and 
clothe, and comfort whom is to minister to Jesus. A better 
condition of society, more skill, and more virtue, may, and 
we trust will, remove many of the evils of life. They will, 
at least, greatly diminish the number and the sufierings of 
the poor. But, till " death is swallowed up in victory,'' and 
time shall be no more, the wail of orphans shall be heard in 
all this wide world. There will be bereaved infants and 
children, who will faint and perish if charity does not foster 
them — ^wh(4 if they live, will grow up to ignorance, and vul- 
garity, and vice, and even crime, if charity does not guide 
and watch over them. As yet they are uneorrupted, and 
ofier you innocence, and ductility, and a plastic soul, to be 
molded by pains-taking benevolence into the beautiful forms 
of virtue, intelligence, and religion. Wait a while, and ig- 
norance, and vice, and loathsome depravity will have antici- 
pated you, and impressed upon the neglected immortal their 
own likeness. Then penal statutes, jails, and the world's 
scorn will be their schoolmaster. 

I must add, in conclusion, what I profoundly feel, that it 
will be a shavie, and hardly less than a crime, if^ in sock a 
community as this, or such a state of society as New England 
presents, where there is so little poverty and so high a scale 
of average comfort, such an enterprise shall ilag for want 
of patronage. It falls in precisely with our educational the- 
ories ; for to provide for orphans is to educate them. More- 
over, we have not more of poverty among us than is needed 
for Christian discipline. It is difierent in foreign countries, 
where industry and wealth absolutely groan under the bur- 
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deas imposed by charity. It is worth observing how small 
a proportion of the appeals to our Hberahty are made in be- 
half of the poor. It has probably grown out of the very 
fortunate condition of the great mass of our people, and 
their very general exemption from physical wants, that we 
are accustomed to give for the promotion of education, for 
the difiusion of Bibles, for the propagation of the Grospel, or 
kindred enterprises, but with comparative infrequency for 
the relief of distresses produced by poverty and its accom- 
paniments. It may be doubted whether tea per eent. upon 
the contributions of our New England churches goes to this 
spemes o£ charity. This should, indeed, be considered a mat^ 
ter for ecnigratulation, and it should, above all, admonish us 
t^at we are under peculiar obligations, exempted as we are 
£rom the burden of a vast pauper population, to outstrip all 
other Christians in the liberal scale of our efibrts to extend 
the Eedeem^'s kingdom. Still, it remains tru^e that charity 
to the poor, to the widow, the fatherless, is the favorite charity 
of the Bible. A Uiousand times more is said of it, both in the 
Old and the New Testament, than of any or all other modes 
of fulfilling this Christian obligation. It is thus commend- 
ed to our special attention. It should give to a pious heart 
jffec%diar satis&ction to labor in obedience to a vocation sc 
j^ain, so ^oaphatic, so rdterated. I have known even some 
Christians express a doubt as to their obligation to send out 
miflsioiiaries, but an infidel or a heathen might excite our 
surprise by hesitating to concur in an enterprise like this. 
We know, fcHT all revelation and all the impulses of our com- 
mon humaaity announce, that it is a high duty to iHt>vide foi 
^e well-being of helpless children who are bereaved of their 
natural protectors and providers. 

a2 
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XXX. 

THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 

Caat ye the unprofitable ■ervant into oi:^er darkneM. There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. — Matte., xxv., 30. 

The SeriptweB contain many general dasnneiatioDS of pum-; 
kbment against transgressors) and many special threatenings 
agiunst particular and aggrarated ofienses. '' The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations tlmt forget 
God."* " Depart from me, all ye woriters of iniquity."! 
*' The wrath of God is revealed from heaven again^ all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men."t " The feurful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have 
their part in the lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone."' 
" Be not deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul 
terers, nor efieminate, nor abusers of themselves with man 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God."|| It was 
to be expected that God, in providing for the jrarity of his 
Church, and for the discouragement of grosa and corrupting 
vices, would stigmatize with some special mark of his abhor«> 
rence those oflenses which possess the two-fold character of 
sin and crime — of being hateful to God and pernicious to so- 
ciety. It is perfectly natural, too, and it was no doubt the 
^sign of infinite wisdom, that these fearfnl denunciations of 
wrath should impress us wi^ a deep sense of the guilt and 
danger of all transgression. Indeed, no lesson is more plain- 
ly taught in the Bible than that the immoral and profane 

* Psalm ix., 17. t Luke, xiii., 27. t Rom., i., 18. 

$ Rev., xxi., 8. | 1 Cor., vi., 9^ 10. 
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ate peculiarly odious in the sight of God, and that th«ir pott* 
ishment will be one of distinguished and terrible severity. 
The first step toward true piety implies a sincere and uni* 
versal reformation, and the sinner only learns to do well when 
he has ceased to do evil. 

The denunciations of the Bible and its threatened penal* 
ties are not confined, however, to actual and flagrant trans- 
gression. So far from it, in the more direct and full repre- 
sentations which it contains of the scenes of the judgment day, 
and of the principles which are to govern its decisions, re^r* 
ence is seldom made to actual transgressions, but only to thd 
want of pious deeds, and the lack of those moral qualifioationfl 
which are the proper objects of divine favor. This view is 
clearly exhibited in the chapter from which the text is taken, 
which is, in some respects, the most interesting and instruct- 
ive portion of the Sacred Volume. The whole chapter is em- 
ployed in developing the principles of eternal justice which 
will control the decisions of this great and last day. In the 
parable which opens the chapter, the five foolish virgins are 
excluded from the marriage for no positive offense, but only 
for having neglected to take oil in their vessels. In the par* 
able of the talents, the unprofitable servant is pnmounoed 
wicked and slothful, and doomed to darkness, weeping, and 
gnashing of teeth, on no other charge than that he had not 
strenuously employed the means intrusted to him. And in 
the more direct and awftd description of the judgment which 
concludes the chapter, the accursed of Grod depart mto ev- 
erlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, upon xto- 
charge of positive wickedness, but only upon the mere defi- 
ciencies of their character. They had not testified their de- 
votion to Christ by acts of piety and mercy. 

The Gospel teaches us that, while the Lord will not tail 
to punish transgressors according to their works, sinners aie ts- 
be condemned for their want of piety, and for the good which 
they have omitted to do, no less thaJTfbr the evil tkey have 
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ftoac. It will be » souirce of condemnation, at that day, 
if we have been negligent — slothful — unprofitable. The 
ground and extent of our accountability to Grod are clearly 
indieated in the account given of the reckoning with the un- 
profitable servant. The parable is too plain in its applica- 
tiat to need explanation. 

1. The Ground of our Accountahility, The servant and 
the talent belonged to the Lord. '' We are not our own," 
but abiolutely God's— our persons — ^influence — all our ca- 
pacities for enjoyment and usefulness. Especially our intel- 
leotual and moral powers, with all their capabilities of know- 
ing — admiring — loving God— of honoring Him in the world 
Iqf virtuous and pious actions, and promoting the piety and 
h aj M PM^ g w of men, are His — his by creation — ^by ownership. 
These are intrusted to us for a season, to use them as we will, 
which constitutes our probation. We should not be moral 
agents without Uberty to abuse as well as use them. Men 
&cget that God is the rightful proprietor, because they are 
thus free. They buy, sell, choose their profession, their asso- 
ciates, their virtues and vices, and feel that all is theirs, and 
often even say in their hearts, " There is no God." 

2. The Extent of our Accountability, " He gave to ev- 
ery man according to his several ability." 

Strictly speaking, the extent o£ eadi man's obligation is 
BMasuxed by the amount of the gift, or, rather, loan. Yet he 
who gaittMl five talents and he who gained two did equally 
wiH. Both entered into the joy of their Lord. The gift 
was aooording to their several abihty, and the ability is, there- 
fere, a msasure of the obligation. 

Every man is accountable aooording to his ability, and not 
beyond it. He must devote his talents, whether few or many, 
wholly to God, and he need do no more. He will not be oon- 
dtnuiMl tox his original or unavoidable sinfulness or infirmi- 
ty» £ir his weak undeatanding, or for his vicious training. 

B# is lieiittifiilly to devote himself and all his capabilities 
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to God, from the earliest period of acoouatability, thzonghont 
his whole life. The same is trae of his opportunities to rem* 
edy his imptffeetions, whether of early training, kiiowledg)e» 
or habits. He is accountable ibr the diligent use erf* all tha 
aids within his reach, divine or humaa«-the <^rations of the 
Spirit— the Bible — the means of grace. These axe a part 
c^ his ability-:-** talents" given to him. He is now voiiet the 
Bune obligation to do all that can be done by these helpsi 
that he was brfore to do what he conld without them. 
But I remariL farther : 

3. God requires us not only to make all possible improve* 
ments in our means <^ piety and usefulness, but also to deve4a 
these improvements, no less than our original talents, to him* 
Every thing connected with man and with piety is progreea* 
ive. At first we are children— babes in religion. Meana 
are provided by which we may " grow in grace" — attain to 
manhood — ^become strong in the Lord. New attainments 
are new talents. We must make and consecrate them. This 
B to be done in a good conscience — in faith, humility, prayer, 
religious infiuotce, knowledge, and even in wealth. God, 
will have his own with usury. The unprofitable servant waa 
lost for lack, not of the principal, but of the increase. 

Stai farther : 

4. God, holds us aocountaUe for talents which we never 
possessed, but whieh we might have acquired by proper dili* 
genee, no less than for the neglect or abuse of those which 
he originally confiBrred iqxm us. The unprofitaUe servant 
gave him back his own, but He demanded the usury, and, 
fi»r want of it, thrust him into darkness. If a man, who 

' owes his all to God from childhood, begins, late in life, to be 
sriigious, or makes small progress, he becomes unable to ac- 
complish much, and yet is accountable for all that, by the 
utmost dihgenee, could have been done. Of two persons of 
equal capadtieB and <^[yportunitie8, one becomes early pious, 
and devotes his whole Uie to Ged. The othM neglects relig- 
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I011, i8Mrte the Spirit, sean las omiseieaoe, and spends his life« 
lost to all sense of religioos things. It is true of the first, at 
erery period <^ his life, that he performs no mcnre than his 
duty. He would he guilty in the sight ci God if he did less. 
He may say, in the language di<;tated 1^ Christ to his disd- 
^es, Y ^ ^^ '^^ unprofitaUe servant." '' I have done that 
whieh it was my duty to do." Let us suppose that man had 
neglected scmie. part of his duty — ^had failed to improve some 
talent, or had improved it partially — had dirunk from some 
field of action which he should have occupied. He is re- 
iq[Kmsihle for all that he ought to have done. Is Grod dishon- 
ored — is the Church injured — are souls lost through his 
neglect ? The guilt is upon him. He is answerable §x all 
evil, direct and indirect, thence resulting. He is now dis- 
qnaliied, perhaps, for great usefulness, by former un&ithful^ 
BOSS. He is yet bound fcnr all that he might have done, had 
he never made a single false step. 

The other individual whom we have supposed, with equal 
advantages, to have led a sinful Hfe, is, at every point in his 
career, bound to the nme duties as the Christian. He is a 
de&ulter by the whole amount of his neglected duties. He 
has lost all sense of guilt. His conscience is silent Ha 
knows not remorse. He is, perhaps, an infidel. Still, God's 
law abates not a jot <3i its stem claims. It has demands 
upon him not only for immediate penitence and reformation* 
but holds him bound for aU past deficieneies — for neglected 
prayers, and penitence, and obedience, uid holiness. All 
these are in God's book, and wait for the judgment. By er* 
ery item of all the duties of a perfect life is he guilty, and 
heaping up wrath against the day of wrath. He heeds not 
the BwelHng catalogue. He only thinks, periiapa, of grov 
sins ; yet in God's book the daily record is swelled and blad> 
ened, not only by all that he does whieh a Christian does 
not do, but by all that a Christian does wfai<^ he nagleots. 
Fmhaps he should have become a minister ; G^ faoUs him 
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responsible, then, for all the dnties of that office — for al! the 
souls lost for' want of his senriees — Iot all consequences to the 
day of judgment. If this is not true, how did he get released 
frran God*s claims ? By his sins alone ? By which ? 

Sinners do not believe this, but act upon a secret persua^ 
sion that sin is less criminal in them than in Christians, and 
some cultivate a sort of skepticism — ^keep a few doubts—* 
avoid a full acquaintance with duty, under a notion that they 
are less guilty — as if God could be deceived by tridc and 
finesse. 

The subject teaches : 

1. The deplorable condition of impenitent sinners. Undef 
ihe influence of sin they naturally become more and more 
insensiUe, blind, and careless ; and yet their guilt and con* 
demnation are daily becoming more intolerable. The weight 
of Ihe curse is increasing with frightful and incalculable ra* 
pidity, and they are more and more heedless of danger. They 
sleep in the delusive and boding calm, which lasts only while 
the tempest of God's wrath gathers its blackness and fiery • 
bolts. The Gospel, which they neglect or contemn, is yet 
working mightily in them as a savor of death unto death, 
and the divine justice only lingers, because its heightened 
claims shall be satisfied by a more terrible vindication. 

2. Our subject presents to the young the strongest motives 
for an early consecration of their lives to God. They alone, 
who embrace religion in early life, can return to the Lord 
" his own with usury." " Others may be saved so as by 
fire ;'* but there are defects in their religious character and 
perfermanees which no diligence or piety can supply. They 
have wasted, at least, a part of their Lord's money, and nec- 
essarily keep back " a part of the price." Their usefulness, 
&eir happiness in life, and the brightness of their heavenly, 
crown, are irretrievably impaired by having spent a part of 
their lives in sin. The young alcme have it in their power, 
through grace, to satisfy every claim, to restore to the Lord 
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hk owa with wsaij — to say to him at the day of leckoniag, 
** hoitd ! thou deliveredst unto me five talents. Behold, I have 
gained, hesides them, five talents minre." 

3. Finally, we see in tiiis subject the imperatiTe need of 
an atoning sacrifice. If men are reqKmsible, not mily for 
their sins and omissioni, hut also for talents which they have 
lost irrecoverably, and even for those which through neg* 
lect they never acquired — if the justice of God presses these 
claims upcm all with a rigorous and inexorable exactness, as 
assuredly it will — ^what man — what Christian can stand be- 
fore his judge ? The Gospel makes provision for this exi- 
gency. " If any man sin, we hs{ve an advocate with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the righteous." *' There is, thereibre, no 
condecEuiation to th^n who are in Chiist Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Je«is hath made us £fee &om the law 
(^ ain and death.""* 



XXXI. 

REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 



I kept back nodiiiig that was profitable unto you, but have showed 
you and baye taught you publicly, and from house to house, testifying, 
both to the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 
fidth toward our Lord Jesus Christ. — Acts, xx., 20, 21. 

BjBPXiiTANCE and faith are so fiadamental that the apostle 
declares that in luiYing preached them he has pxeached the 
whole Gospel ; in the wotds of the text, that he had '' kept 
back nothing that was profitaUe ;" and in verse 27, he af 
firms that he has declared '* all the counsel of Grod." He 
preadied "repentance toward Grod and faith towaid our 
Lord Jesus Christ, puHidy, and firom house to house"--^" to 
iht Jews and also to the Greeks.'* 

* Romans, Tiii., 1, 2. 
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Repentance and faith are still the burden of the preach- 
er's message, the central ideas of the Gospel, on which all 
other parts of the system depend, and in which all are in* 
Tolved. They must often be repeated on this account, and 
because they are eminently the powerful dogmas, as well as 
because, milike first principles of other branches of knowl* 
edge, their true import is oflen misunderstood. 

Repentance and faith have been subjects of endless con- 
troYersy. Their order is disputed. Repentance precedes 
faith. A measure of faith does, indeed, go before repentance ; 
for " he who comes to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewaider of them that diligently seek him." Still 
repentance precedes faith in the teachings of the Bible. 
" Repent ye, and believe the Gospel,"* was the opening of 
Christ's ministry. " Repentance and remission of sins" was 
to be preached to all nations, according to the Savior's last 
charge to his apostles.f Peter, on the day of Pentecost, in an- 
swer to those who asked, " What shall we do ?" directed 
them to " repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins." Repentance precedes faith, as is 
shown by John's ministry of repentance, which came before 
Christ's, and from the nature of these duties, since faith in 
Christ is the way of justification — the remedy for the moral 
disease, which men do not seek or desire till they feel that 
they are sinners. 

Repentance must always include, 

1. Conviction for sin — a persuasion that we are sinners 
— are in a false position — are wrong — ^in danger. 

2. Sorrow for sin. This may difier in intensity, accord- 
ing to natural temperament: in some persons it is over- 
whelming, in others only moderate. Duration and depth 
are of no importance, so we are sick of sin. Many labor 
after keen anguish, as if it were an end, not a means. Some 
are speedily converted with little mental suffering — others 

* Mark, i., 15. t Luke, zxiv., 47. 
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mouni long and bitterly in vain. The sorrow is sufficient 
and genuine when we are willing to forsake sin — to reform. 
Many sorrow much, but do not reach this point ; others at- 
tain it speedily. The abandonment of sin, and all sin, is the 
end of repentance. 

3. Repentance must be " toward God^^ Men often grieve 
much for sin, on account of the evils it brings — sufierings to 
self or others — disgrac^ — flosses. This is " the sorrow of the 
world." Reformation, too, may proceed on low, selfish, or 
worldly motives, and may be complete. But it is not evan- 
gelical if it has not God for its object. " Repentance toward 
God." 

4. This repentance extends to aJIX sin, and implies that we 
would not sin more because it oflends God, even though it 
should lead to no personal inconvenience. 

II. Faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. The remedial 
provisions and agencies of the Gospel, through which sin is 
pardoned and the soul sanctified, are, in the divine economy, 
made available by faith in Christ. " The Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world" — " the Mediator of the 
new covenant" — " our Intercessor at the right hand of God." 

As repentance, to be efiective and evangelical, must look 
toward God, the offended Sovereign and Lawgiver, so all true 
faith has respect to Jesus Christ, who made satisfaction for 
sin upon the cross. 

1. Faith, like repentance, is a theme of controversy. In 
the mind of many awakened persons it is a mystical term, 
which fills the soul with doubt and indecision. Men often 
look upon it with a sense of despondency and helplessness, 
doubtful whether it is an act for them or for God to perform. 
They pray in the same spirit — grope in bewildering twilight. 
None would repent or believe without the Spirit ; but the 
supernatural influence only enlightens, strengthens, incites 
to the performance of these duties, which are at last strictly 
our own. All ccmmumds to repentance and faith suppote 
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tliu. " Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish/' "Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 

2. This difficulty is increased by our use of language. 
We give the designation unbelievers to those who conscious- 
ly^believe every article of the creed — all the Bible. They 
win even plead guilty to the ehaige with no clear idea of 
the sense in whidh it may be true. Such language is not 
strictly accurate. It distinguishes heathen and Christians 
in the Bible, but not the imoonverted and converted in our 
day. These commonly believe the same doctrines, and with 
equal assurance. What would become of the Christian 
should he reject all that he holds in common with the im- 
penitent; the Bible — Christ — the atonement — heaven — 
hell ? The impenitent are off en the more orthodox and es- 
tablished, and may be perfectly sound in their theological 
creed. We meet them oa this ground. We address them 
as believing all truth. God has taken care that they shall 
believe the truth. In most cases they can not help it. They 
can only become unbelievers by much painstaking — ^by foul 
l^ay with their understanding and conscience. Education- 
attendance on worship— the Bible — current reading — ^una- 
voidable sympathy with prevailing religious opinions-^he 
inworking Spirit, all tend to secure this. 

We say to the sinner, " I know that thou believest." We 
do not ask him if he believes, but demand piety of him upon 
the ground that he does. No matter if he denies it — ^if he 
professes dc^[>ticism — ^Detsm — ^Atheism. We have no other 
provision — no other message for him. We have only to 
leave him to sin and to hell, if our mission does not embrace 
him. We learn this from our commission — "Go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that bolievetk and is baptized, shall be saved ; he that be- 
lieveth not, shall be damned." Thus we are to preach " to 
Jews, and also to Greeks" — ^to all men. 

3. Thk is our strong and only tenable ground. We must 
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beUeye it ourselyei, and rest upon it in pieftehing. W« 
tnay stop to deal with an infidel oligection, ot we may not ; 
perhaps we had better not. We know finran God's word—- 
from Christ's commission, what is in the sinner's heart. We 
must proceed upcu this — must honor it — ^must abide nn- 
movable by our foundation-truth — must beUeye Ged ra&er 
than man. After the sinner has proclaimed his unbelieP — 
his infidel creSd, we can only go on in the siqipoation &at he 
is, a deceiver, or is deceived, and must preach just as if he 
had made no objection — must cry out, at the end of his ar- 
gument or his demonstration, as at the begimiing, " Repent, 
and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ." Do we cb indignity 
to man ? to mind ? to human nature ? Do we lack respect ? 
We must respect Christ. We have no o^r message. We 
can only preach on this supposition. We know <mly one 
Gospel. If that, be hid-— ini^plicable — '* it is hid to them 
that are lost" 

I have described a case fearfully common, that of all, or 
nearly all, the unconverted who believe all of God's truth, 
and yet reject all of God's cliums ; who have arrived at the 
fullest conviction th/tt the Gospel is the only way of salva- 
tion, and then coolly and cmitemptuously turn their badk 
upon its rich provisions and ui^ent demands, as if it were a 
mere fable, or they had demonstrated that it was but a hoax 
or a cheat. I want words to express my sense of such dar- 
ing impiety. It is, to my apprehension, the most startling 
and flagrant development of human depravity— Kxmtempta- 
ouB and provoking in its aspect toward Qrod — reckless and 
ruinous in its aspects to the soul. God's Spirit brings and 
leaves the sinner precisely in this position. It can carry 
him no farther (mward, for moral agodcy interposes, whiek 
Heaven will respect at all events. So far as truth, and 
faith, and Go^l agencies are concerned, the sinner is *< neai 
the kingdom of heaven" — ^within a step of convenmm. So 
iiwr as full purpose and d^[Nravity are coiieenied, he is &r, 
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v«ry fur fimn Chrift— on the Y&cge of hell. He muBt decide 
the question of weal or woe. 

4. Some may ask, " What lack I yet ?" " How can I es- 
cape ?" how make my Christian creed efiective to Christian 
ends ? Let us try to put the subject in its clearest light — 
to point out the one step to be taken — ^the solitary barrier to 
be scaled, in order that this man, so near the kingdom of 
heaven, may enter into it — that his ample, ofthodox belief 
may become a lively, efiective faith. 

The distinction in question is well marked by St. James. 
" Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone."* It is 
defined yet more exactly by his illustration, " If a brother 
•r sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them, Depart in peace; be ye warmed and 
filled, notwithstanding ye gtre them not those things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit ?" One sees the 
distress, and, it may be, ^k for, but gives no relief — says, 
"Go in peaee; be ye fed, and be ye clothed," ke. The 
other sees, and feels, and gives. Wl^it is the difierence ? 

The celebrated instance of Abraham ofiering up Isaac is 
used by James, as it had been by Paul, as an illustration. 
Paul asserts that Abraham was in this act justified by faith. 
James says, that ** faith wrought with his works, nnd by 
worics was faith made perfect." The statonents harmonise. 
Faith was the principle— works the medium of manifesta- 
tion. Abraham might have ofifered his son to Moloch, or to 
jealousy, like Constantino, or a Russian czar. The work 
without the £uth — ^the motive would have been sin. His 
faith included the act — ^the purpose was the motive. 

The sulject may be illustrated by two inebriates : one 
feels all the evil, and drinks on ; the other feels the evil, and 
refinms. What is the difiierence ? 

80 the impenitent believer believes all, acknowledges all, 
and goes his way. The true believer, on the odwr hand, 
• Jamei, ii., 17. 
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CMts himself <Hi Chnst His faith ceases to "be abfrtrMi, Vet 
attaches itself to acts, whereby it evinces obedieiiee» natil 
he walks hy faith— lives hy fiuth — eats, drinks, aad does all 
things to the glory of God. Christ is all aad in all. 



xxxn. 

CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 



It is good to be zealootly afi^ted always in a good thmg, and nak 
only when I am present with you. — Gal., iv., 18. 

The proposition contained in this text is so obviously and 
nniversally true as to have passed into a corrent maxim 
among men. Zeal is aa indispensable condition of success 
in all human enterprises. To enter with coldneia and irres* 
olution upon any work of moment and difficulty, is to insure, 
at the outset, a tardy abd joyless progress, and ultimate dis- 
comfiture. Nothing greatly useful to ourselves or the woM 
— ^nothing truly and p^cmanently honoralde, can be achieved 
without that concurrence of single, unwavering purpose, and 
animated, uigent pursuit, whidi is here denominated zeal. 
Without this, the best natural talents and the Hiost favor* 
able circumstances will be insuffident to produce any vain* 
able results, and this is no less true of humble and lab(»ious 
employments than in the highest intellectttal and moral 
undertakings. Whoever engages in a study, or business, or 
profession for which he neither feels, nor tries to feel, any 
strong predilection — ^upon which he will not or can not con- 
centrate his attention and energies, labors in vain. He is 
destitute of the one qualificatioli which alone can give unity 
and efficiency to the exertioti of his powers of body and mind. 

It is in aoe$>Kdanc0 with the analogy of (>od's dii^ensations, 
that an attribute so esseantiAl to our success in the active jmr- 
suito of life should be recognized by the Gospel, and called 
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into lively and frequent exercise in the performance of Chris- 
tian duties* This would be inferrible from the origin, ob- 
jects, and agencies of the Gospel. And we £nd that relig- 
ious zeal is repeatedly and earnestly ei\}oined in the Holy 
Scriptures, as indispensable to the perfection and success of 
our religious efforts. It is not so much a duty or Christian 
grace by itself, as it is an important element and needful ac- 
companiment of all other Christian duties and graces. It may 
be said of zeal as of faith, that whatsoever is not imbued and 
sustained by its life-giving spirit is sin — that without it *' it 
is impossible to please God." It is a part of " the furst and 
great commandment, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.'** 
Zeal belongs to every act of true worship ; for " God is a Spir- 
it, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth."t " Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord."J Pray- 
er without zeal is worthless. Hence we are commanded to 
be ** instant (pressixig) in prayer." Prayer is earnest. It is 
the fervent prayer of the righteous that '' availeth much."i 
" Above all things, have fervent charity among yourselves. *'|| 
Zeal is inculcated in a more general way throughout the 
Bible ; as, " the kii^^dom of heaven sufiereth violence," ko.^ 
*• Strive to enter in at the strait gate."** " I know thy woAni 
that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou wert cold 
c^ hot. Be zealous, therefiitre, and repent."tt 

Truly pious men have ever been distinguished by great 
religious zeal. David exclaims, '' The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up,"}} " My soul longeth, yea, even &inteth 
foe the.courts of the Lord."ii John the Baptist, £rom the fer 
vcHT of his appeals, was called " the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness." Christ said it was his '' meat and drink to do 

» Matt., xxn., 37, 38. t John, iv., 24. t Bom., xH., 11. 

i James, v., 16. | 1 1^., iv., 8. Y Bfatt, xvi., IS. 

•* I««luv jwi., 94. tt R«T., iii, }$-40. it Pf. Im^ 9. 
ii Ps. IxxziY., 2. 
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hk Father*! wOl." He prayed all niglit, and, being in an 
agony, he Qweat, as it were, great drops of blood. Paul coont- 
ed not his life dear unto himself — ^was ready not only to be 
bonnd, but even to die for Christ — served him with many 
tears — ^was constrained by his love. 

Zeal made early Christians powerful. It gives e£SM»ey to 
the labors of illiterate preachers — ^removes the obstades, 
solves the difficulties of piety — ^iiils Christians above the 
world and the snares of Satan. 

True religious zeal especially implies, 

1. Unwavering steadfastness of purpose. A man can do 
nothing without resolution, yet men sometimes try to be re- 
ligious without any setUed purpose, to appease conscience. 

2. Universal and hearty obedience to God*s commands in 
all things — ^in small things as well as great : no other obe- 
dience is genuine, since it proceeds not from reverence for 
the lawgiver. 

3. Supreme devoti<m of heart and life to Christ. *' Ye are 
not your own. Ye are bought with a price." ** Ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God." •• The love of Christ 
constraineth us, because we thus judge that if one died ^nr 
all, then were all dead, and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again." '' He that 
loveth father or mother, son or dau^ter, more than me, is 
not wortiiy of me."* " If any man come to me, aja^ hate 
not his &ther, and mother, and wife, and children, and bieth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he can not be my 
disciple."t This is the condition of discipleship. Zeal which 
can not do all this is not Christian zeal. He who is not ready 
for any sacrifice, to go to any duty, to encounter- any danger 
or suffering for Christ's sake, is none of His. Partial devo- 
tion is selfish, insufficient, and hardens the heart. 

Zeal may be spurious or misdirected, as in the caM of Je- 
• Mstt., X., 87. t mke, xir., 26. 
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hu — Saul of Tarsus — the Jews. The Bible delivers several 
cautions. The text has two. Zeal should be exercised, 
first, "m a good thing;" secondly, should be uniform **al' 
ways,*' 

1. ** In a good thing'' Individuals, and sometiflMt 
churches, are zealous in trifies, or even in mischief. There 
is a zeal of God, yet not according to knowledge.* Thi« 
does not condemn high degrees of zeal, but its misdirection. 
The more we know of ^i vine things, the more zealous shall 
we be. The Jews had zeal, not for the truth, but for their 
sect. Men are often zealous for sect, especially for peculi- 
arities — for trifles which come to fill the mind. It is natural 
to be zealous in false notions of religion, and he who takes 
a notion, a ceremony, for Christianity, must swell it into* 
monstrous dimensions in order to satisfy his own mind. The 
more trivial the notion, the greater need of zeal. True zeal 
seeks benevolent ^ids by lawful means— else it is fanaticism. 
It seeks practicable ends by wise means — else it is enthusi- 
asm. ** Zeal in a good thing" means zealous of good work» 
Zeal should be shown in active and useful devotion to the 
3ause of religion, rather than in excitement and warm de 
votional exercise. In the first case, zeal will grow more and 
more efficient and operative upon the whole character and 
life ; in the latter, it will speedily burn otU, and leave the 
soul dry, exhausted, comfortless, and unfruitful. 

2. Finally, zeal should be uniform, not periodical. It 
should not depend upon the fluctuations of feeling, but should 
act upon principle. Periodical fervors are deceitful, danger- 
ous, injurious, dishonorable to religion. They are commonly 
a proof of superficial piety, or of none at all. " It is good to 
be zealously afiected always in a good thing, and not only 
when I am present with you." 

• Rom.. X., 2. 

I. R 
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XXXIII. 

ON OBIEVINO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed onto the 
day of redemption. — ^Bph., iv., 30. 

The Holy Spint convinces of sin, and regenerates and 
sanctifies the soul. It applies and makes available the pro- 
visioa made for man's salvation by the death of Christ. Its 
agency is indispensable, because men are '' without strength" 
•—are '* dead in sins" — ^because they have neither inclination 
nor ability to become holy. It is also spirit acting upon 
spirit, the only conceivable instrument. It operates upon 
unpenitent sinners by producing concern and alarm — by 
showing the vanity of earthly good. But it more especially 
c<mvince8 them of unbelief — of the sin of rejecting Christ. 
And when the Comforter is come, " he will reprove the 
world of sin, because they believe not on me.'** " And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.^'t An enlightened conscience may convince of other 
sins, but moral men feel no guilt for unbelief. This, all but 
the most hardened sinners confess. 

The Spirit regenerates and sanctifies believers— dwells in 
them. They live by the Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit visits all men, and dwells in believers ; 
yet it efiects no valuable and permanent results, except with 
the consent and concurrence of the soul which it seeks to save. 
It " strives with men,'' but may be resisted, grieved, vexed, 
quenched, and utterly expelled. It is God's '^free Spirit," 
and we too are equally free. We possess the perilous ability 
* John, ipri,, 9, t John, iii., 19. 
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to follow its drawings with humble and sincei^ obedience, 
or to repel them with sStubbom ojf^poBition. Oar treatment 
of the Holy Sfmty then, is a matter as important as the sal- 
vation of the soul. Let us consider briefly : 

I. Our DUTY ; and, 

II. Our DAKGSii in reference to the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

1. It is our duty to render to the Holy Spirit cheerful and 
uniyersal obedience. This is shown by its dignity and ob- 
jects, and by our utter dependence. 

The Holy Sprit is our leader and guide. We must follow 
implicitly. It leads into all truth. It leads to duty by en* 
lightening conscience— by rivid sensibility to our obligations 
— ^by special drawings and indications — ^by unusual seasons 
of feeling. We must obey with eager desire — ^promptly — 
must watch for leadings. The light thus becomes brighter. 
Otherwise, the light grows dim, the impression of duty in- 
distinct and feeble, and is finally lost. We then look back, 
and suppose we were mistaken, but have, in fact, queuched 
the Spirit, and driven it away so far as that duty was con- 
cerned. Young converts often believe they should devote 
themselves wholly to God — in the ministry, perhaps — are un- 
willing — ^resist till the Spirit leaves them doubtful or blind. 
Such persons usually become mere formalists. They even 
fear to have more of the Spirit, lest this disagreeable con- 
viction of duty may return. 

2. The Spirit is the great Sanctifier. It conforms our 
sinful, polluted nature to the spotless image of God. It en- 
counters our constitutional tendencies, and strives against our 
natural corruptions. In the language of Paul, the *' flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and tho Spirit against the flesh." In 
this controversy, which the Spirit is pleased to carry on in our 
behalf, our duty is manifest from the nature of the case, and 
from the context. We must work mightily with the Spirit, by 
watchfulness — desire — ^prayer — self-denial — good habits. 
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3. '' The traits of the Spirit are lavCyjoy, peace, long-strf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance" 
We must co-operate diligently in the production oi these 
fruits, and struggle incessantly against every feeling and hab- 
it that is at variance with these graces. 

Love, in the order of time, is the first-fruits of regenera- 
tion. We must love even our enemies — ^how mucli more 
our neighbors — our brethren — all Christians. This charity 
must ejpnbrace all within the sphere of our afifeetions, though 
that may, perhaps, be narrow even in sincere Christians. 
The Spirit is quenched by hatred, wrath, unforgiving tem- 
pers, resentments, long-cherished dislikes, denunciations, un- 
charitable judgments. These must be resisted and de- 
stroyed, or the Spirit will forsake us. Prayer is our great 
weapon. 

Joy, The Spirit is the Comforter. We must not prefer 
or seek other joys, to the neglect of this, which should be our 
chief joy. 

Peaces ** The works of the flesh are variance, emulation, 
strife," &c. The Sjwrit loves a calm, equable frame — a re- 
pose of soul. 

Long-suffering. The Spirit is quenched by impatience, 
peevishness, &c. 

Faith — in opposition to worldly-mindedness — ^love of mon- 
ey — applause — ^pleasure— influence. Faith is concerned for 
spiritual things. 

Temperance, All excesses in sensual indulgence quench 
the Spirit. They strengthen the carnal nature — the deeds 
<^ the flesh. 

All impurity in act, word, and deed, tends to extinguish 
the light of the sanctifying Spirit. A wandering eye — im- 
pure conversati<Hi — a thought — a vile song, may oflend and 
expel the Spirit ; for its intercourse and its controversies are 
with the heart. 

Covetousness and love of the'w<»rld are sinful, because they 
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quench the Spirit. This is a test of acts and sentiment- 
proofs that the Spirit is grieved or quenched. 
II. Our danger. 

1. The way to heaven grows Inrighter as we advance 
'' The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." His light, his hope, 
and his joy constantly increase ; hut his road, at the same 
time, grows narrow. The Spirit shows him, from time to 
time, new evils to he shunned — new sacrifices to be made* 
His principles become more and more strict, his habits more 
uniform, his obedience more universal. Some things, which 
he did not, at first, think evil, he avoids, because they hurt 
his devotions ; others, for they ofiend a brother ; others, be- 
cause they injure his usefulness. The man who has quenched 
the Spirit becomes more and more loose in his views. His 
light grows dim. He no longer has a quick sense of approach- 
ing evil. He gradually adopts evil habits, at which he would 
have shuddered at first. He shows this in his levity — world- 
liness — company — Sabbath-breaking. He looks upon his for- 
mer strictness as over-scrupulous, and congratulates himself 
that he has become more enlightened. 

2. He who walks in the Spirit feels the pressure of new 
and increasing obligations. As his vision grows clear, he 
sees new and deep fountains of inbred corruption, and new 
fields of usefulness without. As his strength improves, his 
labors multiply — he grows more prayerful — liberal. But 
those in whom the light is dim or extinct, neither see nor heed 
spiritual dangers. The list of duties to be performed grows 
more and more brief They see little to do for God, or hi% 
cause, or themselves. Slight causes, trivial hinderances, keep 
them from church, or class, oi the closet. Idle company, 
avoidable intrusion, any plausible pretext satisfies, and even 
gratifies them. The Bible — seU-examination— -devotional 
reading — ^holy converse— heavenly meditaticm, are neglecte^. 
They belong to a region of light and heat which they have left. 
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3. Religious sensibilities are blunted. The fire that 
wanned and melted has decayed ot become extinct. A 
growing Christian may sometimes manifest less feeling, 
but it is because it has sunk deeper into his heart. Love to 
God and his cause are his ruling passion. He is intensely 
alive to religion. " Walking in the Spirit,'* he sees more of 
glory and mercy, till it becomes his meat and drink to do 
God's will. It is not so with him who has quenched the 
Spirit. His perceptions are blunted — ^his feelings benumbed 
— his heart hard and cold. He is no longer glad when they 
say unto him, " Let us go into the house of the Lord." The 
word of God is no longer " quick and powerful;" Truths, that 
once filled his heart and his eyes, no longer move him. The 
blessed hope of heaven — ^the touching compassions of Christ 
— the joy of the Holy Ghost, do not affect him. He has 
quenched the Spirit — ^he has paralyzed the sense by which 
these glorious ideas reach the-soul. Perhaps he congratu- 
lates himself that his pety has grown mote sober and ra- 
tional ; or he takes for religious emotions the infrequent and 
periodical excitements which he experiences under some o( 
the imposing circumstances of Christian worship. 

4. How far any of us may have gcme in resisting the Spirit, 
God alrnie knows. We know, however, that this sin may 
attain such an enormity that even the blood of Christ can 
provide no remedy for it ; for " it is impossible fw those 
who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, if they shall 
fall away, to renew them again unto repentance."* " For if 
we sin willfully, after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins."t It 
is not certain, perhaps it is not probable, that these fallen 
souls will put away all the forms of religion. After the 
Spirit of Gnyd had departed ftom King Saul, he still busied 
himself, in the midst of his iniquitous deeds, with ofiering 

* Hebrews, vi., 4. f Ibid., x., 26. 
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Mcrifices and seeking responses at the hands of the Lord. 
There is reason to fear that a deep cblonon rests upon them 
to the end, and that they cling to their false hopes till they 
enter eternity. 

This i!n^akahle curse, which the falling Christian hrings 
upon himself, commonly hy slow degrees, hy refusing to co- 
operate with the Spirit, the impenitent sinner more frequently 
incurs hy direct and ohstinate resistance. He drives avxiy 
serious impressions. When deeply afiected at heart, he often 
seeks company, husiness, amusement, to relieve him. He 
knows what is the cause of his anxiety — ^his duty — ^his dan- 
ger, hut resolves to resist. He will not suhmit. He opposes 
stem resolution, and fell, unyielding purpose to the striving 
Spirit. In times of revival, of great light and strong im- 
pulses, we have reason to fear the soul's destiny may he 
fixed4>y one conflict. Many who resist great Hght and strcmg 
impressions seem never to feel again. Th^re is ground to fear 
ihaX the majority ci men who pass middle age without con- 
version, have finally expelled the Spirit. In all oth^ re- 
spects, their circumstances seem most favorahle to th^ con- 
version. The hot passions and the visionary hopes of youth 
are passed away. The judgment is mature — the morals of- 
ten correct. Why, then, are so few of them converted, hut 
that the Spirit has left them ? 

I close with a few practical ohservations. 

1. There is great encouragement in this doctrine of the 
Hdy Ghost. He can do all things for us. He is Crfni in us. 
The hardest heart, the most untoward nature, present no in- 
superahle ohstacles to Him. Let us lean upon the Holy 
Ghost. Let us fully helieve and trust. Let us expect the 
greatest results fnnn this agent. 

2. Let us reverence the Holy Ghost within us. Let us 
fear to offend. Let us ohey every intimation. Let us, at all 
hazards, follow this guide. Let us rather suffer or die than 
offend Him. 
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3. Let 118 teek for the fullAess of the Spirit. It is the 
" Gift" which Christ promised when he had ** led captivity 
captive." It is enough if we enjoy it, though all else were 
taken away. 

4. Let us pray for the descent of the Holy Ghost. Above 
all, let us cry unto God, " Take not thy Holy Sjorit from us " 



XXXIV. 

SECRET PRAYER. 

But thou, when thou prayett, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Fa- 
ther, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. — Matt., vi., 6. 

This is a precept of our. blessed Savior, who had just de- 
clared that it was a proof of hypocrisy to make long pray- 
ers in public, '' in the streets and in the synagogues." That 
is, to make prayers in public onlff. It is a duty to join in 
public devotion. We are forbidden to " forsake the assem- 
bling of ourselves together as the manner of some is," and 
great blessings are promised where '* two or three agree as 
touching any thing" which they will ask of God. But many 
people love to pray " in the synagogue to be seen of men," 
who pray nowhere else. They delight in the display and the 
excitement of a prayer-meeting, but have no relish for the clos- 
et. These are hypocrites. Indeed, they do not pray at all, 
for the man who does not jMray in ** secret," prays not at all. 
This is prayer by eminence. All other kinds of prayer, with- 
out this, are but an empty sound — ^the poor expedients of a 
hypocrite to win applause or to quiet a guilty conscience. 

I. ''When thou pray est." Prayer, then, should have its 
appropriate season. A portion of time should be set apart for 
a work of such grave import. It must not be left to acci- 
dent — to be done when we can do nothing else. We must 
retire from the world, from business, into our " closets" — ^to 
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our hearts. It ii a duty which demands rte>llection, oalmness, 
and honest, uninterrupted self-examination. Many Christians 
easi<mal ejaculations in the midst of employment or in com- 
pany, and think that in this way they pray in secret. Others 
are content with kneeling down by their bedsides when they 
retire at night and when they rise in the morning. Why, 
if this is sufficient, did our Savior bid us ^* enter into the closet 
and shut the door ? ' ' Why all this particularity, this minute- 
ness of detail ? Does it mean nothing ? Will He accept the 
fitful, convenient petitions of those who, through indolence, or 
irreverence, or haste, slight his commandments, and follow 
their own fancies ? 1 jis, which to many will appear a very 
small matter, is often productive of very important efiects ; 
partly because the blessed Savior is more likely to meet and 
*' reward" those who render an humble and simple obedience, 
and partly because persons who do not think prayer a work 
of such magnitude as to require the appropriation of special 
and regular seasons, will very soon cease to pray altogether. 
Or if they pray at all, it will no longer be " in spirit and in 
truth." The Father, who " seeth in secret," will see there 
no real devoti(m. A few vain repetitions, a few unmean- 
ing confessicms, a few '* groans" which the heart never ut- 
ters ; the sad countenance, and the canonical attitude, are 
the wretched substitutes which we often present before God 
in the place of true spiritual worship. The " reward" of this 
disobedience, the fruit of "sowing to the flesh," will soon be- 
come manifest. While the humble disciple who follows the 
command of his Lord with a simple and childlike obedience, 
and night and morning " enters into his closet, shuts the door, 
and prays to the Father who seeth in secret," shall " grow 
in grace," be strengthened with "might in thr 'nner mon." 

R2 
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and be thns eutbled " to waJk in newneM of life." The 
caieleM piofeiic»r, wko is "wise abore what is wntten," who 
is too q[Mritnal to heed timea and BeaioaB, who only praya whwi 
feeling prompts, when sorrow op p ic as c s, or when the Toice 
of the mnhitBde excites or lands Ins devotioo, beooraes as 
" doods without water," " trees whoae fimit withereth, twice 
dead, plucked xxp by the roots." 

How itraoge that gnilty worms of the earth should attempt 
to prescribe the terms npon which they will receive grace and 
crowns of glory ! How strange that Christians should ever 
(ail to follow the example and precepts of their Law-giver 
with a muTersal and grateful submission ! We are ignorant. 
We know not how to pray as we ought, nor what to pray 
for. We lift up our voice to the great Teacher to " teach 
us how to pray." He condescends to direct our erring foot- 
steps. He bids us ** enter into our closets, and when we have 
shut the door, to pray to tl» Father who seeth in secret." 
Brother, have you fonnd out a more exoeUoit way ? What 
hour of devotion has 1^ the holiest savor upon thy soul ? 
When did you feel the adorable Redeemer most near and 
most precions ? When was the world most e^ctually strip- 
ped of its m^wtricious charms ? When did your fiuth most 
deeply realize the ** unseen," and when did you go forth to 
your ''warfare" as " a strong man armed ?" Doubtless you 
found these Uessings in the " closet." There seek th^n in 
all future time. It is Christ's andioice chamber, and no- 
where else can you come so near to the throne of grace. 

n. Those who, in obedience to Christ's commandment, 
" enter into th^ closets," and cultivate habits of private de* 
votion, ecsafly with one oonditi<m of the Gospel. They do 
what all must do who will *' grow in grace." But this is 
not the only condition of success in prayer. Many ** have 
not, because they ask not." Many more, however, *' ask and 
receive not, because they ask amiss." In this, as in other 
pursuits, there are many ways of doing wrong, and but one 
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of doing right. God, who has made secret jNrayer oar daty, 
has also prescribed the terms upon which he will hear and 
answer it. Sincerity is necessary — so is humility — so is fer- 
Tor ; and yet persons by no means destitute of these qualifi- 
cations derive neither comfort nor strength from private de- 
votion. Some miss of their object through ignorance of their 
own situation and wants. They have not carefully exam- 
ined their own hearts. They know not, or they do not feel, 
their own peculiar weakness or besetting sin. Their sense 
of imperfection and guilt is altogether general and indefinite. 
They have no " sin which is ever before them" — no weak 
point to guard — no pressing temptation with which they just 
now want strength to grapple. Their con'^ctions, therefore, 
and their repentance, and their prayers, are only unimpressive 
generalities, which suit all times and occasions equally well. 

In the absence of this intimate self-knowledge, which alone 
can furnish the details needful to earnest and profitable de- 
votion, they are Uable to many errors for want of distinct and 
afiecting subjects for prayer. They sometimes labor after 
excitement of feeling y and this often passes for fervency of 
spirit. How many pray eagerly for a blessing without stop- 
ping to think whether it is more faith, or charity, or humihty, 
or patience, or courage that they need ? How apt are such 
persons to mistake the exhilaration of the animal spirits for 
heavenly communications ? A calm and collected mind is 
highly favorable to devotion, and a thorough insight into the 
wickedness of the heart is better, in this state of probation, 
than the raptures of the " third heavens." 

Our progress in religion and our final salvation a^rd con- 
tinual and highly-interesting subjects for secret prayer. But 
Christianity is a system of expansive benevolence, and the 
closet soon becomes a cheerless and barren place for him who 
has no sympathies for the general cause of Christ. We can 
never pray as we ought for ourselves if we do not pray fi)r 
others. The heart grows cold, and hard, and selfish. 
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The Gospel, by being contemplated only in a single and 
narrow aspect, ceases to be admired as a glorious plan for re- 
deeming a World. It was for our own good, no less than for 
other reasons not so obvious, that Christ was pleased to make 
the success of his cause dependent upon the prayers of his 
disciples. The form which He taught his apostles is a fault- 
less model for us in our devotions. The honor of the Divine 
'* name," and the triumph of Christ's " kingdom," are made 
to take precedence of even the prayer for " forgiveness and 
daily bread." 

It will be found that, in proportion as' Christians are earn- 
est in their supplications for others, their devotions will be 
profitable to their ^wn souls. Our bosoms warm and expand 
in praying for our fellow-creatures. Faith grows strong while 
it pleads for the spread of Christ's kingdom before One who 
has promised to Him the ** uttermost parts of the earth," and 
after contemplating the sujfficiency of the atoning sacrifice to 
'* take away the sin of the world," it is no longer difficult to 
believe that Christ is able and willing to save us. By pray- 
ing habitually for the universal spread of the Gospel, we learn 
to admire its glorious character and objects. Our views be- 
come liberal and comprehensive. We are identified with 
the Redeemer's kingdom on earth in all its various interests. 
We share its " honor and dishonor." We become " heirs with 
Chnst" even in this state of probation, and find it easy to 
enter into communion with Him, and to pour out our own 
wants before Him in proportion to our growing devotion to his 
cause. This is not vain speculation, but the voice of expe- 
rience. The best and happiest Christians are those who pray 
and labor most for the conversion of sinners. Prayer for our- 
selves is never so acceptable as when accompanied with in- 
tercessions for others. 

Are not the prayers of those who are theoretically ortho- 
dox often unavailing because they are not offered in humble 
reliance upon the great and sole Intercessor ? Do we not 
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lose Bight of the Mediator in some of our approaches to the 
throne of grace ? I have often feared that we do, and yet 
we have no right to ask hut in the name of Christ. Grod will 
not hear except for his sake, and surely we do not ask in hia 
name unless we have at the time of our devotion a conscious 
and affecting sense of this dependence. This is, and must he 
felt to he our sole warrant for approaching unto God. The 
hlood of Christ should he our plea, should fill our whole vi- 
sion, should he the resting-place for our souls when we go to 
his hahitation. We often condemn ourselves for wandering 
thoughts, while the most dangerous of all wanderings is little 
thought of 

We may not estimate our success in prayer hy the peace, 
joy, or even ecstacies which accompany or follow it. Holi- 
ness and complete victory over the world are what we want. 
These are high attainments which are reached hy faith, hut 
commonly after many preliminary steps. There must he 
great searching of heart, and this will introduce us to scenes 
not calculated to impart immediate satisfaction. 

Kepentance is no pleasurable emotion, and yet this we seek 
in answer to prayer. The lusts of the flesh must he cruci- 
fied, so must the deeds of the old man. The excision of the 
" right hand," the ** plucking out of the right eye," are fig- 
ures of speech that shadow forth no very easy processes. And 
yet the closet is to be especially the theatre of these sore con- 
tests with the carnal mind. A new discovery of hidden de- 
pravity, or a more bitter pang for sin, or thorough loathing 
of self and the righteousness of self, may effectually promote 
the main end of prayer, though they will hardly add to its 
pleasures. Even the greatest discouragements in prayer are 
often instruments of good. Who, when his mind vrill toan' 
der, and his heart ttdll not feel^ and his faith can not rise, 
haa not struggled for an hour to set all these things right, and 
at length, in utter despair of success, thrown himself upon the 
bare merits of Christ ? 
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m. There is a mystery in godliness. The path of our 
doty is commonly plain, and the means hy which we are to 
" woric out oar salyation" are intelligiUe enough. But *' God 
worketh in ns to will and to do of his good pleasure." The 
Holy Spirit ecmvinoes us of sin, leads ns into all truth, helps 
our infirmities, makes intercessions for us with groanings that 
can not -be uttered, although the connection between the Di- 
Tine ag^icy and human efibrts is mysterious and inccmipre- 
hensible. All of those supernatural influences and aids which 
are concerned in our salvation are mysterious, and they de- 
pend essentially upon firee and sovereign grace. They are 
not, however, uncertain or capricious. Without the Divine 
co-operation, our most strenuous endeavors would certainly 
be fruitless ; but such is our condition under the Gospel, that 
sineere efibrts are never unassisted, and the soul is never lost 
except through its own obstinacy and voluntary disobedience. 
Thus it is, that in the unsearchable wisdom of God, a woik 
which nothing less than Omnipotence is able to perform, can 
not be perfected until a frail and sinful man consents to en- 
gage in it. And thus it is that what is most mysterious, spir- 
itual, and Divine in the experience and sanctification of a be- 
liever, is made to depend £>r its accomplishment upon what 
is most intelligible, practical, and easy in his own ordinary 
ditties. No encouragement is ofiered to indolence or pre- 
sumption, but no ground is left for despair. Vainglory, 
boasting, and 8elf-c<mfidence are excluded, while humble 
' faith and obedience are secured. We are called out upon a 
. field of incessant and strenuous action, where all the shame 
and ruin of a miscarriage are justly our own, and yet the 
strength with which we are girded, and the weapons which 
we wield, are so truly and exclusively spiritual, that our suc- 
cess, no less than its glorious reward, is of God. Such is the 
intimate and indissoluble connection between human and Di- 
vine agency in religion — ^between what we can do and what 
we can not do. Without the aids of the Holy Spirit, our 
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mightiefrt efiorts are profitless ; without mighty efforts on our 
part, the heavenly influences are withheld. This truth con- 
fessedly pervades the whole system of practical and experi- 
mental religion ; hut we often overlook it in our times of 
need and perjdexity, when it would give us an easy mastery 
of our difficulties. Let us make an application of it to the 
devotions of the closet. 

The sincere Christian, in his approaches to the throne of 
grace, feels that his success is wholly dependent upon the 
Divine energy, through Jesus Christ. He has no claims to 
urge, no faithfulness to plead. He looks upon himself as ut- 
terly helpless and unworthy, and is persuaded that he must 
be renewed and sanctified by an efficiency which is wholly 
extraneous and beyond his own control. Self-abasement and 
self-renunciation fill his heart and dwell upon his tongue. 
Now it is not surprising if he is sometimes so fully occupied 
with these orthodox, and befitting sentiments as wholly to 
forget another consideration equally just and hardly less im- 
portant, that prayer is not an isolated single act, wholly inde- 
pendent of the other actions of his life. So far fix)m it, it is 
intimately connected with his daily walk and ccmversation, 
and in a very material point of view, it is little else 'than a 
summing up before God his current history. The success of 
his devotions is far more dependent upon his habitual deport 
ment and tempers than upon any fervors or faith of the olos 
et. A day that has been spent in folly and sin can not be 
closed in profitable and consolatory devotion. It has reanred 
up a barrier in the way of access to Grod. It may furnish 
many an afiecting theme for confession and repentance — and 
forgiveness is never far from the humble penitent — ^but it is 
vain to imagine that there is in the Gospel any provision in 
virtue of which we may pass from the contaminating scenes 
of worldly pleasure into communion with the Holy Spirit. 
None but the watchful, the pure, and the painstaking can 
profit greatly by prayer. Prayer has no efficacy to atone for 
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the obliquities of a perverse life, nor can it find pardon for 
sins into which we have contentedly fallen to-day, and which 
we have no purpose to shun to-morrow. •* We know that 
Grod heareth not sinners." 

Piety must reach somewhat beyond the closet. The whole 
life is a preparation for judgment,* and each successive por- 
tion pf it may be regarded as a preparation for that solemn 
account which a Christian exacts from himself, and renders 
to God at every recurring season of prayer. Devotion will 
be profitable according only as the deportment has been 
blameless and the motives pure. 

What a contrast is observable in some professors between 
the earnestness of their prayers and the carelessness of their 
lives. They seem to imagine that the whole Christian war- 
fare is a vocation of the closet. There, and there alone, they 
seek to nurture their Christian virtues, to mortify the deeds 
of the flesh, and to offer themselves a living sacrifice to God. 
In the common pursuits of life they are guided by common 
maxims, and animated by the common spirit. ' In the closet 
only they do the works of Him that hath called them. 

They pray for grace to subdue the evil propensities which 
they voluntarily indulge throughout the rest of the day. They 
cherish pride, and pray for humility. They eagerly court the 
applause of the world, and make it the main element of their 
happiness, and pray for heavenly affections. They indulge 
in sinful tempers and passions, and pray, perhaps witjb strong 
cries and tears, to be made meek, and childlike, and patient. 
Parents pray that their children may be delivered fiKwm world- 
ly vanities, smd converted to God, and at the same time in- 
dulge them in all the frivolous and corrupting excesses of 
the fashionable world. And all this startling inconsistency 
is oflen united with the most perfect sincerity. Who has not 
seen it ? What minister has not mourned over this tenden- 
cy in {ffofessing Christians to disjoin their praying and their 
acting altogether, to give their devotions to God, and the rest 
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of their time to the world ? There lies the great secret of 
barren devotions and unanswered prayers. We separate what 
God has joined together. We pray perhaps enough, and 
with sufficient fervor. There may be no want of confidence,* 
which easily passes for faith. We are not ashamed of the 
cross, but rather glory m our Christian profession. What we 
lack is holy living. It is this want that spoils our prayers 
in the sight of God. It is a good rule that the life should bo 
ordered with special reference to the objects which we seek 
to obtain by prayer. 

Do you desire humility ? Watch, then, against the risings 
of pride, condescend to men of low estate, and meddle not 
with things that are too high for you. Do you pray to be 
delivered from covetousness ? You will do so in vain if 
you at the same time give your nights and your days to the 
pursuit of wealth, remain unfeeling.and penurious, unmindful 
of the starving poor and the perishing heathen. Do you pray 
for the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit ? Your prayer 
will be wholly in vain, if it be not accompanied with a deny- 
ing of all ungodliness and worldly lusts, with unceasing watch- 
fulness against anger, envy, and covetousness — with the dili- 
gent cultivation of all the fruits of the Spirit. 

The Gospel is very plain and practical. It is accommo- 
dated, not indeed to the corruptions, but to the constitution 
of man ; and it acts in admirable harmony with the laws of 
our moral and physical nature. For purposes infinitely wise 
and merciful, God has attached conditions to the bestowment 
of His gifts. In religion, as in nature, the richest blessings 
are denied to sloth and indifference, and are given to the will- 
ing and the obedient. Nor are they, on this account, less val- 
uable and free, or less honorable to the Divine benevolence. 
Prayer, and faith, and salvation by Christ, have been mys- 
tified by the ingenious speculations of theologians, and still 
more by the perverseness of a practical Antinomianism ; but, 
after all, who that has attempted to follow Christ in a sin- 
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cere and intelligent obedience, has wandered far from the path 
of safety ? Who that has made the New Testament the law 
of his life, and humbly offered his prayers in the name of Je- 
sus, has been left to darkness and despair ? Be assured, my 
brother, your unfruitful, comfortless devotimis originate in the 
unholiness of your life. You are instructed in the way of truth. 
You are well read in doctrines. You have not attempted to 
lay another foundation than that which is laid — ^Christ Jesus 
our Lord. But with all your orthodoxy, your practice is sadly 
defective. The Gospel is designed for every-day use. Cwrry 
its unbending precepts with you into your shop, to the mar- 
ket, to your farm. Let its meekness support you under provo- 
cation. Let its charity modify your opinions and cool your 
resentments. Exercise its forgiving temper toward your ene- 
mies, and cherish its strong sympathies for the souls of all 
men. Feel for the honor oi Christ, and labor for the spread 
of tiie Gospel. Eemember God all the day long, and let 
all things, even eating and drinking, be done to His glory. 
Let religion choose your associates and order your speech. 
Let it rule your household and train your children. See, then, 
if your prayers are any longer unavailing, if your comforts 
be few, if the Spirit be withheld, and the promises made of 
no efiect. See if there be any longer a difficulty or a mys- 
tery in the exercise of filial confidence and saving faith in a 
crucified Redeemer with whom you have walked and com- 
muned all the day, and to whom you have rendered a sin- 
cere and cordial, though imperfect obedience. 
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XXXV. 

ADVANTAGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DWELLERS IN 
CITIES.* 

A city that is set on a hill can not be hid.— Matt., v., 14. 

It should, I think, be esteemed a high privilege to spend 
one's days in a populous, thriving metropolitan city. All 
things considered, this must be regarded the most favorable 
situation for the satisfactory attainment of the great ends of 
our being. It is better, no doubt, for the physical constitution 
that infancy and childhood should be passed in the country ; 
and our school-boy days are likely to be more pure, as well as 
more blithesome, spent amid green fields, and woodlands, and 
bubbling springs, and mountain breezes. When, however, 
this initiatory period of life is passed, and the body and mind 
are beyond these earlier stages of development, there is no 
field either for discipline, or action, or enjoyment like the 
thronged centres of population and business, where the bat- 
tle of life is waged, upon the largest scale, and the incentives 
to strenuous eflbrt are ever the most urgent and significant. 
Not only the lower wants and necessities of man, but his 
more refined tastes and higher aspirations, find, in the me- 
tropolis, the readiest and most abundant means of gratifica- 
tion. In all that concerns personal dignity and mere extern- 
al accomplishments, the citizen possesses similar advantages 
over the denizens of rural villages and agricultural districts. 
He has ever before him the best models for imitation ; he ac- 
quires self-possession and ease by living in the public eye, and 
acting his part in the presence of spectators Here are the 

* Delivered iu the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Ninth Street, New 
York, on the evening of January 3d, 1849. 
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best means for the cultivation of the intellect and the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Here are libraries^ literary associations, 
pictures, statuary, and architecture — facihties unknown in 
the country, or, at least, most inadequately enjoyed. The 
ablest men in the several arts and sciences, the most learned 
and famous in the professions, the most eloquent speakers, 
and the most attractive writers, congregate in the great cit- 
ies, and diffuse among their teeming population such degrees 
of intelligence and refinement as are never found in rural 
districts. Here, too, is the store-house of a country's wealth 
— and here the nation's great financial operations, and indus- 
trial and economical enterprises, are carried on or controlled. 
It is the common centre of trade and intercourse with foreign 
nations and with distant interior regions. Great questions 
in politics, great schemes for benevolent activities and social 
meliorations, here find their origin or their chief development. 
Add to these sources of intelligence and power that the city 
gives to a nation all its books, all its periodicals, and all its 
newspapers — in other words, gives to it its ideas and its pas- 
sions, and we may form some conception of the influence 
which a great city exerts upon its own population and upon 
the world. 

The masses of the city are more highly educated than the 
people of the country. I do not mean to affirm that they 
learn more of arithmetic or grammar, or of any br8,nch of 
science or literature. That is a question of less moment to 
them than to the children of a rural neighborhood, for their 
intellectual powers find development in the exciting, inspir- 
ing circumstances with which they are surrounded. They 
learn without study, and become educated without teachers 
or books. They live and work hard by the richest sources 
of information ; and subjects that remain all Greek to won- 
dering countrymen as long as they live, are as familiar to the 
citizen in the same grade of life as the aspect of the tasteful 
squares and splendid edifices which he walks by to his daily 
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tasks. He is insensibly penetrated, and becomes knowing by 
tbe intelligence whicb floats upon tbe atmosphere he breathes. 
He is enlightened by the beams which fall upon him from so 
many luminous objects. He acquires tact and shrewdness 
by perpetual contact with men and things. He grows dex- 
terous, clever, and self-relying in habitual conflicts with the 
competition and cunning through which he fights his way to 
success or to his daily bread. 

If 80 many powerful influences are able to impress a pecu- 
liar character on the population of a large city, they produce 
eflfects no less certain and decided, though less observable, 
upon a nation. The city governs the coimtry — ^not, for the 
most part, directly and palpably, but in reality, and, in the 
long run, it certainly and always rules. The city may be 
in a poUtical minority. The country may foUbw a difierent 
party leader, and contend for the mastery under another ban- 
ner ; yet the metropolis really controls all important meas- 
ures. Its politicians, its newspapers, and its gold settle the 
great features, of the nation's policy, and decide those ques- 
tions of trade, industry, and finance through which the gov- 
ernment of civilized nations chiefly act upon the well-being 
of an entire people. 

The revolutions which have, within a few brief months, 
swept over the face of Europe, and overturned or remodeled 
the governments of a hundred millions of men, lend striking 
illustrations to our inquiry, for they have been achieved by 
the people of half a dozen cities. Berlin, with less than 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, has given a Constitution 
to Prussia and liberty to Germany.' The populace of Vienna, 
led on by the students of its University, have shaken the an- 
cient throne of the Austrian Ceesars, and raised a cry for free- 
dom which has been re-echoed by forty millions of bondmen, 
from the mountains of Bohemia and the Tyrol to the frontiers 
of Turkey. Rome, with scarcely one material element of 
power or influence, has, by moral force and the strength of a 
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venerable name, aroused all Italy, and transformed a race 
of passiye, and, as the world thought, contented sUyes, into 
one embattled host, ready to strike or die for liberty and in- 
dependence. 

Paris, however, and the incredible events of the three days 
of February, ofier the most effective illustration, fer Paris 
has not only revcdutionized France, but Europe. One hand« 
red thousand of her poor citizens, clad in coarse blue cotton, 
and toiling for a miserable subsistence at two francs a day, 
were able to subvert an ancient throne, and banish the most 
powerful king on earth by a single effi>rt ; and all France 
made haste to adopt the act as her own, as if the nation had 
no mind or will but that of the metropolis. With such frkcts, 
vital and glowing, from the history of yesterday, I need not 
refer to former ages, when Athens, Carthage, and Bx>me gave 
laws to the whole known world. From the first, great cities 
have been the rulers of mankind, the scourges or benefactors, 
the despoilers or the civilizers of the race. 

I will not affirm that metropolitan influence in this coun- 
try is precisely the same, in kind and degree, as it is in the 
Old World, or as it was in ancient times. It is doubtless 
greatly modified by our civil institutions. It might not be 
able to produce political revolutions, for such material changes 
are impossible when suffrage is universal and migorities rule. 
With this single exception in favor of civil government, I 
see no reason to doubt that New York exercises over several 
millions of people, scattered over this and other states of this * 
great republic, an influence as decided and effectual as that 
of ancient Bx>me over the provinces of her empire, or of Paris 
over modem France. And this influence, great as it already 
is, is destined to increase from year to year with every aug- 
mentation of business and foreign intercourse — with every 
new steamer and rail-road by which the remote dependencies 
of this powerfril social and moral empire are brought into clos- 
er intimacy with the great centre and heart of the system. 
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I h&ye already been antiapated in my inferences from the 
preceding statement. Great cities have an important miS" 
non to fvlfiU, Immense responsibilities rest upon them, 
and, most of all, upon their Christian inhabitants. City 
diurches are in a sense deeply, fearfully impressive "lights 
of the world" — '* cities set on a hill which can not be hid." 
They owe great duties to the world. They will be held ae- 
countable for a high style of Christian performances. They 
ought to be in all respects model churches. Their cnrder, 
their activity, their earnestness, their sacrifices, or their want 
of such virtues, will certainly impress themselves upon the 
entire Christianity of the land. They are sacredly bound, in 
the economy of Divine Providence, to be first in every holy 
enterjoise — ^the most intelligent, the most active, the most 
liberal, the most persevering promoters of all good works. 
They are the eyes and the ears of the Church through whidi 
it communicates with the wants of the world. The world's 
representatives congregate in their midst, and through them 
make their first appeal to the heart of the general Church. 
Christians in large cities are the depositories of a large pro- 
portion of the wealth which God has intrusted to his pec^ 
— a plain intimation of their duty as the stewards of such a 
trust, and of the equitableness of that claim which all benev- 
olent enterprises are ever laying at their door. Metropoli- 
tan Christians need, for the discharge of these and sipoilar 
obligations, intelligent, stable, and earnest piety. Luke- 
warmness and sladc performance of duty, in such a quarts, 
become high crimes, not only against the souls of the delin- 
quents, but against the hopes and the happiness of the human 
race. 

I am not confident that these will not appear to some, who 
have thought superficially upon the subject^ exorbitant de- 
mands upon metropolitan piety. Not so, at any rate, the 
manifestly reasonable claim that city Christians should de- 
vote themselves earnestly to the evangelization of their neigh- 
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bora and fellow-citizeui. To this duty they ure boaad, not 
(mly on the general grounds of their obligation to save as 
many souls as they can, but it is specially theirs from their 
providential position, and their intimate relations with the 
country. They have charge of the sources of influence, and 
it behooves them to see to it that the world is not inundated 
with poisoned streams. The city has hitherto been the grand 
mart from which the country is supplied with all sorts <^ cor- 
rupting agencies. Its teeming press fills the whole land with 
vile books, and profligate, infidel periodicals. 

The country sends to the city pure Croton water to quench 
its thirst, and sparkle in its fountains, and blanch its tarnish- 
ed vestments, and wash its operatives ; and in return for such 
a boon, its quiet hamlets and rural villages are drenched with 
French brandy and West India rum. Oast-ofl* stage-pla^yers 
and pickpockets of the second class, who lack enterprise or 
talent for the higher walks of their profession, swarm out of 
the large towns to batten upon our green fields, and set up 
altars to Moloch in the shade of our ancestral elms. It is 
only in the impure atmo^here of large cities that human 
society gives birth to such loathsome things as model ai'tists, 
which, like some fatal diseases, once generated, overspread 
the land, and exhaust themselves in tainting inexperienced 
youth, and grieving pious and venerable age. It has long 
been with me a subject of interesting inquiry, whether some- 
thing more efleotual might not be done to counteract and di- 
minish these tremendous evils, by a more thorough evange- 
lization of the neglected classes in the large towns. I do not 
imagine that thieves, and actors, and debauchees are likely 
to become good Christians under any system of benevolent 
or evangelical eflbrt. Reformatory processes, however, are 
likely to find a more hopeful field of operation among the neg- 
lected classes whose patronage gives support to corrupting 
amusements and occupations. If some efficient system of 
missionary effort and domiciliary visitation could be set on 
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foot 80 vigilant and comprehensive as to embrace the work* 
shops, and populous manufactories, and crowded resorts of a 
large town, and to meet, and welcome, and watch over the 
. army of young persons of both sexes from the country who 
throng its approaches in quest of employment as clerks, jour- 
neymen, apprentices, domestics, and laborers, the desolating 
flood might at least be checked, and in time dried up by cut- 
ting oflf its sources of supply. Such an experiment, wisely 
organized, and prosecuted strenuously and upon a large scale 
by the co-operation of all the Churches and all benevolent 
individuals, could not fail of producing the most salutary re- 
sults. Its efiects would become visible in the city in the di- 
minished number of prisoners and paupers, of theatres, grog- 
shops, and brothels, in fuller churches and lighter taxes, 
while the country would rejoice in its exemption from the 
tide of bad influences and bad men with which the over- 
flowing town reacts upon its unprotected haunts and fire- 
sides. Such an enterprise would deserve a place of honor- 
able distinction by the side of the American Bible Society ; 
and it remai^is for some large-hearted, Heaven-directed phi- 
lanthropist to win an immortal crown by devising such a 
scheme, and carrying it onward over the indolence, and self- 
ishness, and skepticism of the times, to benignant and tri- 
umphant successes. 

There is another view of city evangelization, incidental, 
like those I have already adverted to, but not, on that ac- 
count, the less important as a fact, or authoritative as a mo- 
tive. The immense immigration from the Old World which 
is constantly pouring new and heterogeneous elements into 
the bosom of American society, and rapidly modifying the 
sentiments and character of the entire nation, makes its first 
lodgment in our great commercial towns. As those who 
are on the sick-list are stopped at the Narrows to be cured 
of their diseases, and to inhale the health-giving air of the 
New World, so the whole mass of poverty, ignorance, and 
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vice which is landed on our shores, is detained in the city 
long enough to give out its infection and imbibe the new 
ideas and habits which are likely to give complexion to a 
new career. The neglected strangers naturally form their 
first and most intimate associations with the most depraved 
and neglected portion of the people. This class of our citi- 
zens become a model school in which the ignorant Irish and 
Germans receive theif first lessons in American liberty, mor- 
als, and religion. They derive their earliest ideas of our Prot- 
estantism from a race of nominal Protestants, but real hea- 
then, and these are ^e impressions which they are to bear 
with them into our inland towns and Western prairies, for the 
most part ineradicable by our subsequent Christian efibrts. I 
seem to myself to have pointed out an evil of the most prac- 
tical kind and the most appalling magnitude. It is for the' 
Christians whom God has placed as watchmen and conserva- 
tors of these great receptacles and thoroughfares, as far as in 
them lies, to see to it that neither the republic nor the Church 
receive any damage. 

I have unquestionably omitted, so far, the nfost obvious as 
well as the strongest argument in favor of evangelizing ef- 
forts in our cities. I do not intend to dwell upon it now. I 
have a right to take for granted, wKat all your humane and 
Christian instincts incessantly urge upon you, that you hold 
yourselves to be imder sacred obligations to labor diligently 
to save the souls for whom Christ died. And when these 
impenitent sinners, whom God thus leaves to your Christian 
faithfulness, are the men and women who occupy yovur kitch- 
ens and work-shops, and throng your side- walks, there is still 
less need of argument and exhortation to excite sympathies 
which are more powerfully awakened by sights and sounds 
that every where address the watchful eye and the listening 
ear. Those who acknowledge the voice of Christ in the great 
command, " Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature," will make no difficulty in recognizing as 
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within the scope of this hroad commission the wretched hov- 
els, and cellars, and garrets, where, within ten minutes' walk 
of their own dwellings, they may carry Christianity to as ar- 
rant heathens as ever burned incense before an idoL Every 
large town has such a class of unevangelized people, partly 
of those who have been neglected by the Church, and who 
have abandoned themselves, after the Gospel, in such forms 
and through such media as it has been able to assume in 
their presence, has exhausted itself upon them ; and partly 
of those who have been wholly overlooked in our evangeliz- 
ing plans, and left to grow up, and live, and die in the gross- 
est ignorance and impiety, under the stunning peals of church 
bells, and under the eyes of zealous disciples of Christ, who 
habitually and calmly pass them on the side-walk in their 
way to the Lord's house. 

Here, then, is a neglected field, rank with brazen infidel- 
ity, and gross profligacy, and deep ignorance of God, next 
door to every professor of religion, and comprehended within 
the borders of each Christian congregation. It is not an in- 
viting field ; it is too far gone by our negligence. Poisonous 
plants have struck too deep a root into its hard, ungenial soil 
to encourage the hope of easy or very satisfactory results to re- 
claiming labors. It is enough to fill the heart of a good man 
with despair to fall in with a company of these hardened, 
sharp-visaged, practiced, care-worn, outcast heathen, return- 
ing from a Sunday's excursion in the country, pedestrian or 
by steam, equipped with fishing-rods, and fowling-pieces, and 
long, ponderous bludgeons, with here and there a green bough 
or bunch of flowers in the hand of a child or a female, stolen, 
as one must fear, by parent or lover, as a memorial of the day. 
You are compelled, in advance, to suspect that these men 
carry in their heads an epitome of Fanny Wright's Lectures, 
or a Universalist Vade-mecum, to arrest your exhortation with- 
al. God's image, I think, was never more marred, and his 
green earth never less like Eden, than they appear in one of 
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these family groups, unless it may be in those who prefer 
the purlieus^ of a grog-shop to the Sunday excursion ; or in 
those wretched human habitations, such as may be found on 
both sides of your plebeian streets, where solitary intemper- 
ance keeps domestic orgies, and Sunday comes cheered by no 
better privileges than an ampler supply of intoxicating bev- 
erage, and the leisure which permits wife and children to 
share in the revel. In sparsely-peopled regions, indifierence 
and hostility to religion are less able to fortify themselves by 
society and combination, and they seldom present so bold a 
front or such formidable obstacles to evangelizing efforts. To 
counterbalance this disadvantage, however, the n^lected 
classes of the city are more accessible. They are within 
reach of reformatory exertions — are ever under the eye of 
that Christian sympathy wliich stands pledged in the Gospel 
economy to pity and relieve them. In the country, the indi- 
vidual, and the family especially, when not under the social- 
izing influences of religion, is more isolated and independent. 
Each cultivates his own, acres and follows his own tastes, 
with few calls or occasions to mingle in the crowd and sac- 
rifice individual will, whether for purposes of amusement or 
business. In the city, men of various.classes and occupations 
have many common interests and ties, and are brought into 
contact by the manifold urgencies and attractions of both pri- 
vate and public affairs ; still, it must be admitted that the 
social classification is much more thorough and distinct, and 
defended by harder and bolder lines. Irreligious, wicked 
men find a refuge against the disquietude of their moral wants, 
as well as the aggressions of evangelizing zeal, in the num^ 
her and hardihood of the club or set into which the profligate 
and the ungodly are ever drawn by their strongest instincts. 
These, hardly loss than vicious habits and corrupt principles, 
constitute powerful barriers to be overcome by our evangel- 
izing efibrts. 

In whatever aspect we contemplate this great subject of 
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the evangelization of populous cities, one suggestion forces 
itself upon every thoughtful mind. It is that much of the 
work to be accomplished can only be done by earnest, pains- 
taking, persevering individual agency. It is a prime duty 
to build new churches, and supply preachers and pastors for 
unprovided sections and suburbs ; but the most difficult part 
of the work still remains to be done, that of inducing sin- 
ful and depraved men and women to frequent these churches 
and listen to this ministry. This is an achievement, not for the 
professional missioniCry, but for all the men and women into 
whose hearts Grod has been pleased to in&se any measure of 
the missionary spirit. It need not be attempted by any who 
are not prepared to work by that model proposed in the New 
Testament, wheu the master of the feast sent out the whole 
posse of his servants into the highways, to " compel'* them to 
come in and furnish with guests his well-spread tabie. All 
God's people must become prophets, and all the manifold re- 
lations which in civilized communities bind man to imm, must 
be pressed into the service of this stirring enterprise. The 
ties that bind the rich to the poor — ^the ties of the benefac- 
tor and the beneficiary, the employer and the employ e(^ the 
teacher and the pupil, the professional man and his clients 
and patrons, the tradesman and his customers, and all the 
additional ties which the most fervent charity knows how to 
create or strengthen, must become media of approach for the 
Gospel of Christ in its aggressive movements on this long- 
neglected field. 

The Church has perhaps prematurely concluded that noth- 
ing effectual can be done to save the adult portion of the 
large class of impenitent sinners comprehended in this dis- 
cus»on, and in the plans of home missionary labor. Had we 
the statistics of the imperfect and partial attempts already 
made in the right dii^ction, I think it would appear that the 
money alid efibrts thus expended have proved a remunera- 
ting oatlay. These successes are immediately absorbed by 
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the churches to which the conyerts are made over, and do 
not always appear in a form most adapted to exeite hope and 
encourage additional lahors. Every instance of success un- 
der circumstances of difficulty and discouragement ought to 
he hailed as a signal triumph of the Gospel. To pluck one 
such hrand from the huming, to rescue 6ne such outcast rep- 
rohate family, to impress upon it the lineaments of virtue and 
humanity, and give to its coming generations a heavenward 
tendency, should be esteemed a good reward for the toils 
and sacrifices of years. Scanty, however, as may be the suc- 
. cesses of the city missionary among the adults whom former 
neglect and former miscarriages have bequeathed to his sym- 
pathies and his faithfulness, they are yet very great and en- 
couraging in comparison with those of the missionary to the 
heathen. In those distant, bhghted fields, it is no unusual 
thing to labor through painful years before a single ccm- 
vert is made. Let the home laborer think of this and be 
strengthened. He is permitted to dwell among his own peo- 
ple, and to enjoy, in the sympathy and communion of the 
Churches, the most precious solace and support which Christ 
provides for his servants here on earth. 

In city evangelization, however, as in every other wise plan 
for saving souls, our chief hope is with the young — children, 
who are emphatically the heritage of the Lord. In patient 
efforts to train them to intelligence and purity lies the chief 
hope of the Gospel — a hope that will not be disappointed. 
Labor to save the children of the impenitent and the profli- 
gate, and you can not labor in vain. If the parents will not 
be saved, ply their children with every Christian art and 
blandishment. Seduce them with the voice of the charmer. 
Take them with guile. Draw them to the haunts of holy 
pleasure and divine pastimes. You will insure a great tri- 
umph by such a course of policy. Ply the Sunday-school 
machinery incessantly and "strenuously, year in and ^ear out. 
Scour every bam, and hovel, and garxet. Send your spies 
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into all the borders of the Oanaanite. Eesoue the ianocents 
who are about to be made to pass through the fire to Moloch, 
and l»ring them to Jesus, that he may lay his hands upon 
them, and. bless them. These are the tru<) tactics of the 
Church, and this the true, method of procedure for those who 
would be wise to win souls. 

I claim for the theory I am so earnestly recommending 
apostolical authority — a great thing nowadays — and a thor- 
oughly evangelical spirit, but I lay no claim to original disr 
covery. It has often been tried, and always with success. 
From a S,epor4; of the Ladies' Home Missionary Society, which 
has been placed in my hands, I learn that the line of evan- 
gelical effort I have recommended is precisely that in which 
this Church and congregation had their origin. If I rightly 
comprehend the statement, this good work was begun by a 
zealous man, who started a Sunday-school with four poor 
children in an old brewery. Out of that old brewery and 
that handful of children have come up, not without much 
patience, and prayer, and discouragement, and many sacri^ 
fices and tears, this commodious Church and respectable con- 
gregation. See what God hath wrought — ay, and see, too, 
His way of working, and learn from his own operations how 
He means to work, and what must be the mode and meas- 
ure of your co-operation if you would become successful co- 
workers with Him. - 

"We are led at last to the special objects of this evening's 
assemblage. The people who worship here have toiled for 
years to plant a Church in this neighborhood as a home for 
their Sunday-school and their meetings for worship — a sort 
of garrison where they may congregate for both defense and 
aggression — a strong-hold into which they may fetch their 
prey for safe preservation. They have been, as I am told, 
very zealous for the Lord of Hosts in this matter, and while 
they have drawn liberally upon their own means and efforts 
to erect and sustain this Church, they have likewise drawn 
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upon faith, and contracted a debt which they honored God 
and their brethren enough to beUeve they should be helped 
to pay. God has already helped them much, and to-night 
they come before this assembly to ask for an instalment oi 
what it has never been doubted they would receive firwn your 
liberality. 

My time has expired, and none is left for framing an argu- 
ment on the subject ; but I venture to suggest to the citizens 
of New York here present, that they had better contribute 
to build churches than be taxed to support penitentiaries. 
They will find it more economical, in the long run, to pay 
something freely for training up the children of the poor to 
honesty and rehgion in the Sunday-school, than to support a 
House of Refuge for them, with its train of superintendents, 
physicians, and guardsmen — all to give the hopeful vagabonds 
such an initiation into life as may fit them in maturer years 
to occupy the penitentiary with a due grace — a consumma- 
tion to which every body knows that municipal charities have 
a very direct tendency. To all my Christian auditors I ap- 
peal in consecrated words : '' Bear ye one another's burdens." 
These brethren have been zealous for Grod, and have brought 
serious pecuniary burdens upon themselves. I think them 
entitled to both sympathy and aid ; and I think the lovers 
of God in the neighborhood ought to deal considerately by 
them — ^liberally, I mean — as those who feel a conunoa inter- 
jest in the enterprise. 

I wish to say to the brethren themselves that I trust they 
are not sorry either for what they have given, or done, or 
pledged to this work. In the first place, God helps thoso 
who toil for His cause. This is a guaranty of prosperity. 
Your cause, being God's cause, is as likely to prosper as any 
other. These one or two hundred Christian men and 'wom- 
en, who think they can do, and who resolve to do something 
for religion, can do it. It is a great matter to have people 
engaged in such an enterprise who have a mind to work^ 
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who consider the cause of God ahout as much a concern of 
theirs as their childrens' food or clothing. Such people, when 
they say, •* Give us this day our daily hread,'* mean, also, give 
us the means to support the Gospel among us, and that im- 
plies a great power and resource. It makes God a partner 
in the enterprise, and such a firm must prosper. 



XXXVI. 

CHRISTIAN OBLIGATIONS, OR THE FATE OF ANANIAS 
AND SAPPHIRA. 

Will a man rob God ? — Malachi, jii., 8. 

The brief but tragic history in the beginning of the fifth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles contains, and was designed 
to inculcate, lessons of great practical importance, which are 
too frequently overlooked by the Church. The perusal of 
this portion of Holy Scripture never fails to fill the mind of a 
child with s^ong emotions. I can well remember the min- 
gled awe and wonder with which, in my early days, I was 
wont to meditate on the fate of Ananias and Sapphira ; and 
to the present moment I can never read this terrible narra- 
tive without a feeling with which no other portion of the 
New Testament inspires me. No doubt this scripture is prof- 
itable for instruction in righteousness, and will reward the 
humble inquirer with practical suggestions of great moment. 

What, then, was the grievous offense for which these guilty 
disciples were cut off at a stroke, and doomed to imperishable 
ignominy throughout all the succeeding ages of the Church? 
They had voluntarily, pledged a portion of their property 
{'' a possession'') to the promotion of the cause of Christ, and 
declined to fulfil the obligation (''kept back a part of the 
price''). This constituted the whole ofiense. The falsehood, 
which became necessary in consummating the fraud, was not 
a distinct crime. Its guilt had already been incurred in the 

S2 
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deliberate purpose to do wrong, when " Satan filled their 
hearts to lie to the Hdy Ghost, and to ke^ back part of the 
price/' If this is all, why, I am asked, was a retribution so 
fearfVd visited upon an offense usually esteemed so slight ? 
We ought not, perhaps, to consider the punishment of these 
offenders as peculiarly severe. It was marked and signed^ 
in order that it might be memorable. An impressive exam- 
ple seems to have been necessary, in order to guard the in- 
fant Church from demorahzation, and as a perpetual warn- 
ing to Christians of aU ages to beware of a sin to which the 
hearts of men are strongly, because constitutionally disposed. 
Still we are to remember that the death of the body does not 
rank high in the scale of Divine retribution ; and we ought 
rather to " fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell." The sin of Ananias was, no one can doubt, often 
repeated in the primitive Church, and it is nowadays fright- 
fully prevalent, yet we hear of no other such terrible and ves- 
ible display of God's displeasure. Like other transgressions, 
this is now left to follow the general principle of the Divine 
administration, and to find its re^)irard in the retributions of 
eternity. One signal instance, however, is enough to admon- 
ish us of the utter abhorrence in which God holds this of&nse 
against his sacred claims and dignity, and we are at liberty 
to inquire in what its peculiar enormity may be supposed to 
consist. 

1. It conflicts with the essential arrangements of the Gro»- 
pel, and would render its diffusion throughout the world im- 
possible. God has pleased — ^we need not stop to inquire icsft 
what reasons — to make the propagaticm of true religion de- 
pendent upon the voluntary efibrts and offerings of His peo- 
ple. He calls the preacher, but " how can he preach except 
he be sent?" Few, comparatively, need be apostles or piis- 
sionaries, in the proper sense of those terms, but multitudes 
must co-operate in their support and maintenance. The king- 
dom of Christ must triumph by the difiusion of Bibles, by 
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Chmtian institutions, by churches, by schools, by costly char* 
ities, and yet it has no material resources. Its appeal is to 
the hearts of Christians. The holy Spirit enlightens and 
sanctifies believers, in order that they may live unto Christ, 
and their voluntary sacrifices, their spontaneous vows, con- 
stitute the sole revenue of the Gospel. Every one is left to 
give as he purposeth in his heart. Is it a light offense to 
rob the Gospel treasury, to withhold the means by which it 
triumphs, on which the salvation of souls depends ? 

2. What we have consecrated to God and the service of 
religion is no longer our own. "When once the purpose is 
formed and the vow made, there is an end of all {^wer over 
the consecrated object. In the sight of God it is no better 
than sacrilege to employ, for our own purposes, what has thus 
been set apart for the satisfaction of religious obligations. It 
is corbafit and we may not divert from the altar what, in tho 
intent and spirit of the thing, we have alienated forever. All 
this is true, before we have proceeded beyond the religious, in- 
ward act of consecration. When this purpose is avowed, and 
a verbal or written pledge has been given before men, we have 
admitted them to our counsels, and called them to be witnesses 
of a transaction between our souls and God, and we have, at 
the same time, incurred an obligation of the most sacred char- 
acter to co-operate with them in promoting the particular 
enterprise we have chosen to patronize. No note of hand, 
no bond for the payment of money, is more imperatively oblig- 
atory upon the Christian conscience ^an these pledges made 
to our fellow-Christians ; but when their religious character 
as offerings to God is taken into the account, I am wholly un- 
able to conceive of a transaction more binding and solenm. 
Under what pretext does an individual, thus pledged to God 
and man, claim to release himself from his engagement ? Is 
his promise less binding and sacred because it is made to 
God ? Is he more firee because the written document may 
happeB to lack some technicAl foimality ? Are these prom- 
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lies, tried in the court of conflcieiice, subject to the statute of 
limitation and outlawry ? In a word, will a man, a Chris- 
tian, "rob God?" 

3. It was an aggraration of the sin of Ananias that, ''in 
keeping back a part of the price," he lied to the Holy Ghost. 
Some degree of this dreadful guilt seems to me to be involved 
in this entire class of ofienses. Men, for the most part, re- 
solve on offering pecuniary sacrifices in the best moods of their 
religious feelings. It is only when Christian motives operate 
with their full force upcm the conscience — ^when Divine light 
shines with unusual clearness and power, that habitual self- 
ishness relaxes its grasp, and gives play to the highest, heav- 
enliest dispositions of evQit good men. If we are indebted 
to the holy Spirit for all holy asfMrations and tendencies, we 
must believe in His very special presence on occasions when 
the triumph <^ Christian principle over our fallen nature is 
most obvious and complete. This is not the less true when 
the advocacy under which we consent to do our duty haf^pens 
to be peculiarly able and eloquent. The Spirit of God usu- 
ally works through human instruments, and, whoever urges 
the argument, it alone awakens the conscience, and incites 
to the performance of actions acceptable to God through Je- 
sus Christ. It is in this precise view that the repudiation of 
pecuniary engagements thus entered upon must be regarded 
as peculiarly odious in the sight of God. Such pledges not 
only possess the high, holy character of religious vows, but 
they constitute, in a high .sense, the fruit and the pledge of 
the Spirit's work ; and when, in the hours of returning world 
liness and of dimmer manifestation. Christians s(»netimes al- 
low themselves to question the obligations which they have 
thus voluntarily assumed — ^when they complain that they act- 
ed under excitement — ^that the case was overstated — that they 
did not fully understand the subject, &k;., there is always rea- 
son to fear that they are adding the highest aggravation to 
the sin of covetousness. In truth, men usually make these 
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pledges from the strongest convictions of duty, as thank-ofier- 
ings to God for his manifold mercies to them and theirs ; as 
free-will offerings to Christ for the promotion of -His cause. 
They are smitten with at least a momentary ambition to 
glorify the Savior, and have a share in his triumphs. How 
strange that they should so soon fall back upon low, world- 
ly ground ; that they should not rather desire to pitch their 
tabernacles upon the mount of brighter visions, and dwell 
there forever. 

Our business, however, is with their guilt, rather than with 
their folly, and this we can not place in a stronger light than 
that which the previous train of thought reflects upon it. 

I would make some practical use of this discussion, and I 
am much mistaken if it does not yield a stern rebuke of one 
of the most prevalent, pernicious errors of the present day. 
For myself, I am constrained to affirm that I believe there is 
among many professing Christians a criminal and growing 
disregard of their engagements to the various institutions and 
enterprises of religion and charity. Subscriptions to build a 
church, or pay a missionary, or endow a college, are by many 
looked upon as acts that impose no obligation to pay, if the - 
subscriber shall happen to change his mind, or shall find it 
inconvenient or disagreeable to part with his money, or shall 
choose to fall out with the institution or its agent. Payment 
is often refused or postponed, as if solemn pmmises and formal 
signatures were of no significancy after the echo is hushed and 
the ink is dry, as if being a member of a Christian Church 
constituted a release from obhgations which are the less likely, 
from their Christian objects, to be enforced in courts of law. 
It hence occurs that hardly an institution among us is free 
from the most serious and alarming embarrassments, though 
nearly every one of them has outstanding dues sufficient to 
meet their pressing wants, if Christian contributors and debt- 
ors would feel it to be as urgent a duty to render unto God 
the things that are His, as they do to render unto Cesar the 
things that ar« Csesar's. 
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Dear Christian friends, you have fallen into a grievous and 
manifest error, which you will do well to correct before it is 
too late. Nothing but utter and invincible inability to pay 
can excuse you in the neglect of such obligations. Indiffer- 
ence to them is positively incompatible with all fair preten- 
sions to the Christian character and hope. How a Christian 
who neglects these engagements, made under holy impres- 
sions, has courage to go to his prayers, to his sacraments, 
and, above all, how he can go to his last reckoning, I am 
unable to conceive. 

Oh, my brethren, leave no such questions for a dying bed 
and for the judgment seat, and to dishonor your memory after 
you leave the earth. The highest morality is the truest, ^nd 
surely Christ will never recognize as a true disciple of his 
any man who perseveres in regarding pecuniary obligations 
incurred on His account as somewhat less binding and sa- 
cred than the claims of the marketman or the merchant. 

For myself, I have resolved to look over my past life, and 
see if any unpaid subscriptions or unredeemed pledges are 
outstanding against me, with a full determination to pay to 
**the uttermost farthing.'' I dare not abide the final issue 
with this burden on my conscience, for I must meet it before 
a tribunal where nothing will stand the test but tbuth in 
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